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BOOK     FOURTH. 

HENRY         VI. 

Surnamed  of  Wi  ndsor. 

AS  foon  as  Charles  found  himfelf  in  a  condi-  a.c.  i44o. 
tion  to  renew  the  war,   he,   in  the  name  of  Theprogrefe 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  furprifed  the  cafble  of  ki^e^rench 
Couches,  and  Pont-de-1'Arche  in  Normandy,  Ger-  Normandy. 
bay  in  the  Beauvoifis,  Cognac  and  St.  Maigrin  in 
Guienne.    The  Englifh  complained  of  the  violation 
of  the  truce  j  but  were  given  to  underfland,   thefe 
were  a£ts  of  reprifal  on  account  of  Fougeres.    Thus 
the  war  recommenced,  at  a  time  when  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  was  altogether  unprovided  with  troops  to 
defend  the  Englifh  pofleffions  ;  fo  that  the  field  was 
kh  free  for  Charles  to  extend  his  conquefts.     His 
principal  aim  was  to  reduce  Normandy  to  his  obe- 
dience :    fot  which  purpofe  he  had  prepared  four 
different  armies,  one  of  which  he  headed  in  perfon; 
the  command  of  another  he   bellowed  upon  the 
count  de  Dunois,  lately  created  count  of  Longue- 
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a. c.  1449.  ville  •,  the  duke  of  Alencon  conducted  the  third; 
and  the  duke  of  Brittany  commanded  the  fourth, 
totally  compofed  of  his  own  forces.  All  the  places 
in  Normandy  were  ill  provided  with  garrifons  and 
ammunirion,  and  the  majority  of  the  governors 
confiding  in  the  truce,  had  repaired  to  England  •, 
fo  that  Charles  met  with  very  little  oppofnion  in 
iubduing  the  province.  Many  places  lurrendered 
at  fight  of  the  French  army.  In  fome  towns  the 
inhabitants  expelled  the  Englifh  garrifons  ;  others 
were  fold  by  their  commanders.  None  of  them 
made  any  refiftance  but  Pont-audemer,  and  Cha- 
teau-eai  Hard  •,  in  a  word,  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  Charles  was  in  a  condition  to  befiege  the 
capital  of  Rouen,  which  was  inverted  on  the  eighth 
day  of  October. 
He  takes  He  did  not  think   it  necefiary  to  undertake  the 

jtouen,  and  f]ege  jn  f01  m>  becaufe  he  knew  that  the  duke  of 

whole  pro-  Somerfet  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  com 
vmce.  rnanded  the  garrifon,  which  did  not  exceed  three 
thoufand  men,  would  not  be  able  to  defend  the 
place  againft  the  inhabitants  •,  for  he  carried  on  a 
correfpondence  with  the  townfmen,  and  they  allur- 
ed him  that  they  would  take  arms  in  his  favour. 
On  the  firft  day  of  the  fiege,  the  count  of  Dunois 
was  on  the  point  of  being  introduced  with  three 
hundred  men,  when  Shrewsbury  chancing  to  come 
up,  had  the  good  fortune  torepullethe  detachment. 
This  mifcarriage  did  not  alter  the  reiblution  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October, 
rofe  as  one  man,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  be- 
fiegers.  All  the  regent  could  do,  was  to  ftation 
the  garrifon  at  the  principal  pods  of  the  city,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  foon  diflodged.  Somer- 
fet and  Shrewfbury  retreated  to  the  palace  with 
eight  hundred  men  ;  but,  as  they  forefaw  their  pro- 
vifion  would  focn  fail,  the  duke  demanded  a  parley 
with  king  Charles.  This  being  granted,  he  offered 

to 
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t$  retire  on  honourable  conditions;  but  the  king  AC- J44?. 
infifted  upon  his  furrendering  at  difcretion,  unlefs 
he  had  a  mind  to  treat  for  the  reft  of  Normandy 
that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  Thus 
repulfed,  the  duke  retired  to  the  palace,  which  he 
defended  twelve  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  capitulate,  on  condition 
of  leaving  all  his  artillery,  paying  fifty  thou- 
find  crowns  of  gold,  and  reftoring  to  the  French 
king  Caudebec,  Arques,  Lillebonne,  Tancarville, 
Montreviiliers,  and  Harfleur.  The  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury  remained  as  hoftage  for  the  performance  of 
thele  articles  ;  and  the  Englifh  garrifon  marched 
out  of  Rouen,  which  Charles  entered  in  triumph 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  November.  As  the  go- 
vernor of  Harfleur  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  the  capitulation,  the  count  de  Longue- 
viiie  was  detached  with  the  army  to  form  the  fiege 
of  that  place,  which  furrendered  about  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  Although  Charles  had  a  right 
to  detain  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  the  capitula- 
tion of  Rouen  had  not  been  obfervtd  by  the  Eng- 
lifh, he,  in  token  of  efteem  for  the  earl's  character, 
releafed  him  without  ranfom.  During  thefe  tran- 
factions,  the  count  de  Foix,  who  commanded  for 
Charles  in  Guienne,  reduced  the  cattle  of  Mauleon, 
which  was  fkuated  on  a  rock,  and  deemed  almoft 
impregnable ;  and  thus  ended  the  firft  campaign,  K;n  <fe 
fo  fatal  to  the  Englifh  intereft.  ch'  vl*« 

Thefe  difafters  were  the  more  feverely  felt  at  the  A  c.  i4SO<< 
court  of  England,    as   they  were    followed  by  a  Murmurs 
rebellion   in  Ireland,    which   hindred  the   miniftry  agalnft  d'e 

J     queen  and 

from    fending    the    neceffary  fupplies  to  France,  the  duke  of 
Nevertheless,  the   queen   and  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
hoped  to  derive  fome  advantage  from  that  infur- 
v   rection.     They  feized  this  opportunity  of  removing 
trie  duke  of  York,    on   pretence   of  creating  him 
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a.  c.  t4Sc,  governor  of  Ireland,   where  they  thought  he  would 
perifh.     But  he  baffled  their  expectation  -,  and,   by 
his  obliging  and  infinuating  manners,  not  only  ap- 
peafed  the  commotion,  without  drawing  his  fv/ord, 
but  even  engaged  the  people  of  that  country  in  his 
interefl,  to  which  they  continued  firmly  attached  in 
the  fequel.     The  lofs  of  Normandy  in  one  cam- 
paign, after  (o  much   blood  and  trealure  had  been 
expended  in  the  conqucft  of  that  province,  together 
with  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Charles  in  other  parts  of 
France,    began   to  produce  a  violent  fermentation 
in    the    impatient  humour  of  the    Enghfh.     The 
whole  kingdom  refounded  with  complaints  againft 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  publicly  reproached 
with   having   betrayed  the   flare,    and   co-operated 
with  the  queen  in    favour  of  the  French  monarch. 
The    council    confiiled   wholly  of  their  creatures, 
who  hkewife  filled  all  the  ports  of  dignity  and  pro- 
fit.    The  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  had  contracted  for 
the  defence  of  Normandy,    was  accufed  of  having 
milapplied  the  money  payed  for  that   fervice.      A 
numerous  body  of  men  at  arms  having  been  raifed 
by  Humphrey  duke  of  Buckingham,  on  condition 
that  they  fhould  receive  a  whole  year's  pay  advance  ; 
the  trealurer  refilled  to  comply  with   the  terms  of 
the  contract,  and  the  duke  returning  to  court  from 
the  fea-fide,   when  they  were  ready  to  embark,  re- 
figned  his  commiflion,  faying  publicly  to  the  king, 
Sir,    take    heed  of  your   government  -,  you   are 
mifled  by  traitors  :    and  if  1  had  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy with  your   forces,    I   am   perfuaded   we 
fhould  have  been  fold  to  the  enemy."     Suffolk 
being  prefer. t,  and  fuppofing  this  declaration  aimed 
at  him,  was  fo  incenfed  that  he  drew  his  dagger, 
and  would  have  (lain  Humphrey,   had  not  the  by- 
dem   interpoled.      This  infolent  behaviour,  in   the 
royal    preience,     roufed   even    the    indignation   of 
Henry,  who  could  fcarce  be  difluaded  from  fend- 
ing 
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ing  him  to  the  Tower;  and  it  ferved  to  complete  A« c-  n$<-* 
the  averfion  of  the  nobility  and  people,  who  not 
only  exclaimed  again1  ft  the  queen  and  him  in  all 
public  places,  but  alfo  published  a  great  number  of 
libels,  affixing  them  to  the  doors  of  churches,  and 
every  remarkable  place  in  the  city  of  London. 

Tho'  this  was  a  very  dangerous  conjuncture  for  whoisim- 
the  miniftry  to  call  a  parliament,  the  neceflities  oft^com— 
the  crown  were  fo  urgent,  that  they  had  been  mons. 
obliged  to  fummort  one  in  November  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  it  proved  very  backward  in  the 
article  of  fupply,  and  feemed  ftrongly  difpofed  to 
profecute  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  It  had  been  for 
thefe  reafons  prorogued  from  Weftminfter  to  Lon- 
don ;  and,  during  this  interval,  the  city  was  filled 
with  tumuk  and  confufion.  The  populace  mur- 
dered Adam  Molyns  bilhop  of  Chichefter,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  ceflion  of  Le  Maine  ;  and  thac 
prelate,  in  his  laft  moments,  charged  Suffolk  with 
having  boafted  in  the  council,  of  his  great  influence 
at  the  French  court.  When  the  parliament  met  after 
'this  adjournment,  the  duke  thinking  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  vindicate  his  character  in  this  par- 
ticular^  harrangued  both  houfes^  in  a  fpeech  con- 
taining an  enumeration  of  the  fervices  of  himfelf 
and  his  family,  and  a  vehement  profefilon  of  his 
loyalty;  and  he  concluded  with  defying  all  the 
world  to  prove  him  guilty  of  difloyaity  or  mifcon- 
ducl.  The  commons,  far  from  being  intimidated 
by  this  declaration,  petitioned  the  crown  that  Suffolk 
might  be  committed  to  ward,  according  to  law, 
until  he  mould  clear  himfelf  of  the  crimes  charged 
upon  him  by  common  fame  and  report.  The  judges 
being  confulted  on  the  nature  of  this  petition,  were 
of  opinion,  that  as  no  fpecial  matter  of  flander  or 
infamy  was  declared,  he  mould  not  be  committed. 
The  commons,  informed  of  this  decifion,  repre- 
fen  ted  next  day  a  fpecial  matter  of  report;  namely, 
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a.c.  145©.  that  the  realm  of  England  would  be  fold  to  France  ; 
and  that  preparations  were  making  in  that  kingdom 
for  an  invafion,  by  contrivance  or  the  duke  or  Suf- 
folk, who  had  fortified  Wallingford  caftle,  to  llrve 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  On  the  leventh  day  of  Febru- 
ary, the  commons,  by  their  fpeaker,  impeached  Suf- 
folk of  divers  articles  of  treafon,  contained  in  a 
bill  delivered  to  the  chancellor,  importing,  That 
he  had  confulted  with  the  count  of  Dunois,  Ber- 
trand  de  Preffigny,  and  W.  Coufinar,  the  king's 
enemies,  advifing  them  to  incite  the  French  king 
to  invade  England,  depofe  Henry,  and  raife  to 
the  throne  his  lbn  John  de  la  Pole,  who,  by  marry- 
ing Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  to  John  late  duke 
of  Somerfet,  might  claim  the  crown  in  her  right,  as 
next  heir  to  Henrv,  who  had  no  iffue  :  That  he 
had  received  money  and  promiles  from  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  to  perfuade  the  king  to  confent  to  his  en- 
largement, that  he  might  aluft  Charles  in  the  re- 
covery of  France  :  That,  by  his  inftigation,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  had  prevailed  upon  the  French 
king  to  violate  the  truce,  and  renew  the  war  in- 
Normandy  :  That  he  had,  without  fufrkient  power, 
engaged  for  the  cefTion  of  Lc  Maine  •,  and,  after 
his  return,  executed  that  engagement,  which  was 
the  caule  of  Normandy's  being  loft  to  the  Eng 
Jiih  nation  :  That  he  had  difcovered  the  fecrets  of 
the  king's  council  to  the  count  de  Dunois,  and 
other  French  ambaiTadors :  That  he  had  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  all  the  French 
fortrefTes  belonging  to  the  Englifh  in  France-,  dif- 
covered the  fecret  inftructions  of  the  Englifh  en- 
voys lent  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  the  two- 
crowns  -,  boafted  cf  his  credit  with  Charles ;  re- 
ceived bribes  from  the  enemy,  for  hindering  rein- 
forcements from  being  lent  to  the  continent  -y  and 
in  the  truce  which  he  concluded,  not  only  neglect- 
ed comprehending  the  king  of  Arragon,  the  old 
aliy  of  England,   but    included  the  duke  of  Bre- 
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tagne  as  ally  of  France  •,  a  circumftance  which  had  A  c  '45°» 
detached  that  prince  intirely   from   the  intereft  of 
the  Englifh. 

This  bill  of  articles  was  prefented  to  Henry,  who  Afewndfe* 
had  already  ordered  Suffolk  to  be  committed-,  and  pre£Uf 
nothing  more  was  done  in  this  affair  till  the  feventh  ^gainfthim. 
day  of  March,  when  the  lords  agreed,  that  the  duke 
fhould  be  called  to  his  anfwer.  In  two  days  after 
this  refolution,  fomeof  the  lords  going  to  thehoufe 
of  commons,  were  prefented  with  feventeen  new  ar- 
ticles again  ft  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  be  delivered  to 
his  majefty.  Thefe  amounted  only  to  mifdemea- 
nors ;  charging  him  with  having,  in  quality  of  a 
privy  counfellor,  advifed  the  king  to  make  fuch 
lavifh  grants  of  the  crown  lands,  that  a  fufflciency 
was  not  left  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  houihold  : 
with  having  procured  grants  of  privileges  and  fran- 
chifes,  to  obllruct  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
fcreen  offenders  from  juftice  :  with  having  pro- 
cured for  the  Captal  de  Buche  his  fon-in-law,  the 
earldom  of  Kendal,  and  lands  in  Guienne  to  the 
value  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  violently  taken 
from  the  lawful  polferTors  -,  with  having  advifed 
grants  of  caftles  and  lordfhips  in  Guienne,  fo  as 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  crown  in  that  country  ; 
with  having  maintained  an  intelligence  in  France, 
touching  the  treaty  between  England  and  the  count 
of  Armagnac ;  by  which  means  that  negotiation 
was  rendered  ineffectual,  the  count  ruined,  and  the 
Gafcon  lords  were  opprefTed,  until  they  fubmitted 
to  the  French  government :  with  having  procured 
offices  and  commands  in  France  and  Normandy, 
for  unworthy  perfons :  with  having  been  the  means 
of  granting  a  toll  on  wrine  and  merchandize  brought 
down  the  Seine,  to  Peter  de  Breze,  an  enemy  to 
the  Englifh  nation :  with  having  procured  a  grant 
of  Evreux,  Longueville,  and  other  fignories  in 
Normandy,  for  the  count  of  Dunois,  Previgny,  and 
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A.  c.  1450  t  he  faid  Rreze  •,  grants,  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
great  towns  were  taken  without  refiftance  :  with 
having  brought  the  French  ambaiTadors  to  a  pri- 
vate conference  with  Henry,  in  which  he  agreed  to 
a  perfcnal  convention  with  Charles,  and  other  ar- 
ticles ftipulared  without  the  confent  or  knowledge 
cf  the  privy  council  :  with  having  mifapplied  and 
embezzled  iubfidies  :  with  having  given  away  con- 
fiderable  films  of  the  public  money  to  the  queen  of 
France,  and  the  miniftersof  Charles  :  with  having 
Ihared  between  himfelf  and  his  adherents,  fixty 
thoufand  pounds,  being  the  produce  of  fubfidies 
left  in  the  exchequer  by  the  lord  Sudcly,  when  he 
refigned  his  pofl  and  treafurer :  with  having  pro- 
cuied  for  himfelf  a  grant  of  the  county  of  Fern- 
broke,  the  reverfion  of  Flaverfordwefl,  and  other 
caftles  in  Wales,  together  with  the  wardfhip  and 
marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  duke  of 
Somerfet  :  with  having  embezzled  the  bonds  of 
the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  other  perfons  bound 
for  the  ranfom  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  :  with  hav- 
ing likewife  embezzled  writs,  perverted  juflice, 
maintained  bad  caules,  and  impaired  the  antient 
f:  i<  ndlhip  fubMing  between  the  crown  of  England 
and  (lie  princes  oi'  the  empire. 

h  ban:&-  The  duke  of  Suffolk  having  received  a  copy  of 
[£and  thefe  articles,  was  committed  to  a  tower  in  the 
royal  palace  cf  Wt  ruler  ;  from  whence  being 
brought  before  the  lords  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March,  to  give  in  his  anfwer,  he  kneeled  down 
and  declared  the  eight  articles  of  high  treafon  to 
be  falie  and  malicious.  He  obferved,  that  the  firft, 
relating  to  Margaret,  could  not  polTibly  be  true, 
fince  (lie  was  not  the   next  heir  of  the  crown  bv 

■ 

jaw  j  and,  he  appealed  to  feveral  lords,  to  vouch 
for  his  defign  of  marrying  his  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Warwick's  daughter.  With  refpect  to  the  other 
articles,  he  reared  to  acts  of  council  and  parlia- 
3  ment 
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ment  for  his  justification  *,  and  affirmed,  that  the  A*  c- w* 
bifliop  of  Chichefter  had  mifrepreferfted  the  words 
fpoken  by  him  in  the  Star-chamber.  On  the  feven- 
teenth  day  of  March,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral were  affembled  in  the  king's  chamber.  Suf- 
fold  being  brought  before  them,  kneeled  down ; 
and  the  chancellor  afking,  what  he  had  to  fay  in 
his  own  defence,  he  again  protefced  he  was  inno- 
cent, affirmed  the  articles  to  be  falfe,  and  fubmit- 
ted  himlelf  to  the  king's  pleafure.  Then  the  chan- 
cellor gave  him  to  underhand,  that  his  majefty  did 
not  hold  him  convicted  on  the  fir  ft  bill  of  articles  of 
high  treafon  •,  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  charging  him 
with  mifprifions  or  mifdemeanors,  the  king,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  fubmiflion,  out  of  his  own  motion,  and  noc 
by  way  of  judgment,  banifted  him  the  realm  for 
the  term  of  five  years,  during  which,  he  mould  not 
abide  in  France,  or  any  country  under  the  French 
dominion  ;  nor  mould  he  by  word,  deed,  or  writ- 
ing* °y  himfelf,  or  his  adherents,  mew  malice  to 
the  commons  in  parliament.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
lords  joined  the  vifcount  Beaumont,  in  a  proteft, 
that  this  fentence  was  not  the  refult  of  their  ad- 
vice, but,  purely  the  king's  own  act,  which  mould 
not  at  all  derogate  from  their  liberties  in  the  cafe 
of  peerage.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  bore  his  fentence  PvCt#  pui% 
without  repining ;  becaufe,  he  faw  it  was  the  only 
expedient  that  could  have  been  ufed  for  faving 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  incenfed  people.  He 
therefore  embarked  for  France ;  but,  the  velfel  being 
fearched  in  her  paflage,  by  one  Nicholas,  captain  of 
an  En  slim  cruiier,  the  unfortunate  duke  v/as  dif- 
covered,  and  inftantly  beheaded  without  form  of 
procefs.  His  body  being  thrown  upon  the  fands 
near  Dover,  v/as  taken  up  and  interred  in  the  col- 
legiate  church  of  Wingfield  in  Suffolk.  h?vi»" 

The  death  of  this  nobleman  was  the  prelude  to  a 
great  many  popular  commotions.  Jojin  Ayfcough, 

bifhop 
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A.  c.  1450.  bifhop  of  Sarum,  was  murdered  in  Wiltfhire,  Thof- 
of'iohf 01  mas  Thany,  a  fuller,  attempted  to  raife  an  infurrec- 
c*de.         tion  in  Kent,  but  was  taken  and  executed  at  Can- 
terbury.   The  whole  nation  was  now  in  a  ferment  -y 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  complaints  and  menaces 
againft  the  queen  and  miniftry.  The  duke  of  York, 
who  ftill  remained   in  Ireland,  being   by  Suffolk's 
fate  freed  from  a  powerful  antagonift,  refolved  to 
improve  the  popular  difcontent  for  his  own  advan- 
tage-, but,   before  he  would   perfonally  appear  in 
fupport  of  his  pretenfions,  he  thought  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  prepare  the  nation   for   his  defign,    by 
exciting  their  affection  for  the  houfe  of  Mortimer. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  employed  an.Irifhman,   called 
John  Cade,  who  had  ferved  under  him  as  a  loklier 
in  France,  to  raifc  a  (edition  in  England  in  favour 
of  the  family  of  March,  that  their  title,  which  ha  I 
lain  dormant  lb  long,    might  once  more  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public.     Cade,  who  was  a  man  of 
undaunted  refolution,   great  cunning,  and  fome  dil- 
cernment,  being  properly  infrructed   by  the  duke's 
agents,  a  (Turned  the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  pre 
tending  to  be  fon  of  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who  w 
beheaded  for  treafon  in  the  lad  reign  ;  and,  repairin 
to  the  county  of  Kent,  in  which  the  duke  of  Yorl 
had    a  great   number  of  partifans,   he  afTembled  a 
itrong  body  of  malcontents,  on  pretence  of  reform 
ing  the  government  and  eafing  the  people  of  their 
taxes,      The  number  of  his  followers  increafed   in  a 
few  days  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  thought  himielr 
in  a  condition  to  execute  his  feheme  ;  and  approach- 
ing London,  encamped  on  Blackheath.     The  king 
t  being    informed   of  this   commotion,  fent  a  mef 
fage  to   demand  the  caufe  of  their   afiembhng  in 
arms  ;  and,   Cade  anfwered,   in   the   name  of  the 
community,   that  they  had  no  intention  to  hurt  the 
perfon  of  his  majefty;  but,  their  defign  v/as  to  ad- 
drels  the  parliament,   that  evil  minifters  might  be 

brought 
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brought  to  condign  punifhmcnt,   and  the  people  be  A- c*  ,4S°« 
allowed   to  live  more  happily  than  they  had  lived 
fince  the  beginning  of  Suffolk's  minifiry.     They 
accordingly  prefented  two  addreffes  to  parliament, 
explaining    the    grievances    of  the   nation ;    and, 
among  other  things,  demanded  that  the  duke  of 
Somerlt't  mould  be  punifhed  for  the  lofs  of  Nor- 
mandy ;    and,  that   the   king's   council  might  be 
compofed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,   and  other 
wife  and  worthy  perfons ;  not  by  vicious  wretches, 
void  of  virtue  and  capacity.     Thefe  petitions  being 
communicated    to   the  king,   the  council  deemed 
them  feditious  •,  and  refolved  to  iupprefs  the  insur- 
rection by  force  of  arms.     Henry,  having  afiem- 
bled  a  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,   marched  at 
their  head  towards  Blackheath.     At  his  approach 
Cade  retired,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  lay  in  ambufh  in  a  wood,  not  doubting 
but  that  he  fhould  be  purfued  by  the  king's  whole 
army ;    but,   Henry    believing    they  were  totally 
difperfed,  returned  towards  London,  after  having 
fent  a  detachment  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives,  under 
the  command  of  the  lord  Strafford,  who  falling  in  ■ 
to  the  ambufcade,  was  cut  in  pieces  with  all  his 
followers.     Cade,   immediately   after    this    action, 
began   his   march  to  London,  while  the  king  and 
court  leaving  a  garrifon  in  the  Tower,   commanded 
by  the  lord  Scales,  retired  with  precipitation  to  the 
caftle  of  Kenilworth.     The  city  of  London,  intimi- 
dated by  the  fuccefs  of  the  infurgents,  opened  its 
gates    at  their  approach  ;    and,   Cade   entered  in 
triumph,   at  the  head  of  his  forces,  which  had  been 
considerably  increafed  fince  his  late  advantage.  Bur, 
he  forbade  his  followers,  on  the  moll  fevere  penal- 
ties, to  commit  the  leaft  diforder,  or  give  any  caufe 
of  compJaint  to  the  inhabitants.     Next  day,  being 
informed  that  the  treafurer,  lord  Say,  was  in  the 
city,   he  caufed  him  to  be  apprehended  and  be- 

headed^ 
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a.  c.  1^50.  headed,  without  any   form  of  trial;    and,    in  the 
evening  retired  to  the  Borough  of  Southwark.    For 
feme  days,    he  continued   the  practice  of  entering 
the  city  in  the  morning,   and  quitting  it   at  night, 
that  he  might  not  give  umbrage  to  the  burghers, 
with  whom   he  lived  at  firft  in  very  good  under- 
Handing.     Bur,  at  length,  the  infurgents  having 
plundered  fome  houfes,  and  committed  other  out- 
rages,  Cade,  one  morning,    found  the  gate  of  the 
bridge  fhut  and  fecured  againft  him.     Endeavour- 
ing to  force  his  way,  an  engagement  enfued  between 
the  rebels  and   citizens,  which  lafted  all  day,  and 
was   not  interrupted  until  the  combants  could  fee 
no  longer   to  light.     The  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury,  and   the   chancellor,    who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Tower,  being  informed  by  their  emilfaries  of 
the  difpofition   or    the  infurgents,    who  were  dif- 
heartened  by  this  check,   and   heartily  tired  of  re- 
bellion, drew  up  an  act  of  amnefly,  confirmed  by 
the  fanction  of  the  great  feal,  and  found  means  to 
publiih  it  by  night  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 
The  effect  of  this  expedient  was  io  fudden  and  fur- 
prifing,  that  by  day- break,  Cade  law  himfelf  aban- 
doned by  the  greater  number  of  his  followers,   and 
retreated  to  Rochcfter,   where  the  reft  of  them  dif- 
perfed,  notwithftandip.g  all    his  remonftrances  and 
artful  fpteches,  in  which   he  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  them,  that  the  pardon  was  ineffectual,  with- 
out the  authority  of  parliament.     Thus  deferted, 
Cade  was  obliged  to  fly  alone   into  the  wolds  of 
Kent  •,  and  a  price  being  fet  upon  his  head  by  pro- 
clamation, he  was  difcovercd,  and  (lain  by  Alexan- 
Faf.-an.       der  keen,  who  for  this  fcrvice   was  recompenced 
£nfton.      with  the  government  of  Dover  caftle. 
The  Fie-ch       While,  the  peace  of  England  was  interrupted  by 
Mng expels    this  infurrectioii,  the  war  continued  in  France;  but, 
}l-^h  fhll  tothedifadvantageof  the  Engliih.   The  queen 
mandyar.d    perceiving,    that  the  diint^faftion  of  the   people 
^ic,ine-  pro: 
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proceeded  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  misfortunes  A- c  hs0* 
of  the  Englifh  arms  in  that  kingdom,  had  made  an 
effort  to  retrieve  her  credit,   by  lending  a  reinforce- 
ment of  four  thoufand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kyrle,  who  landed  at  Cherbourg  in 
-Normandy  •,  and   proceeded  for  Caen,  where  the 
duke  at  that  time  refided.     In   his  march  he  was 
joined  by  feveral   fmall  detachments  from  Englifn 
garrifons  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  took  Valog- 
nes,  after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks.     The  conftable 
of  Richemont  informed  of  thefe  operations,  aiTem- 
bled  a  body  of  feven  thoufand  men,  and  ported 
himfelf  at  Fourmigni,  to  intercept  the  Englifh  in 
their  route.  Kyrle,  tho'  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
attacked  them   without   hefitation  ;  but,  after  an 
obftinate  engagement,    his  troops   were  defeated, 
and  he  himfelf  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This   reinforcement  being  deftroyed,  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  was  obliged  to  keep  within  the  walls  of 
Caen,  and   fee  the  French  extend  their  conqueits 
without  oppofuion.     The  tGwns  of  Vere,   Bayeux, 
St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  Valognes,  Avranches,  and 
Tombelaine,  furrendered  almoft  without  refiftanee ; 
and,  upon   the  feventh  day  of  June,  the  city  of 
Caen  was  inverted.     The  garrifon  confided  of  four 
thoufand  men  inured  to  fervice  ;    but,    the  duke 
capitulated   to  furrender  the  place,  if  not  relieved 
by  the  firft  day  of  July,  on  condition,  that  the  gar- 
rifon fhou Id  be  at  liberty  to  retire  with  their  effects 
to  England.  Falaife  being  inverted  at  the  fame  time, 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  the  garrifon 
con  filling  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  capitulated  on 
the   fame  conditions;  and  the  reduction  of  Cher- 
bourg, the  garrifon  of   which   fubmitted  on   the 
twelfth  day  of  Auguft,  finifhed  the  intire  conqueft 
of  Normandy.     In  the  month  of  September,  the 
count  de  Dunois.   was  fent  with  a  detachment  into 
Guienne,  where  he  reduced  Bergerac,  Jenfac,  Mont- 

fcrrand, 
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AC •  T450«  ferrand,  St.  Foy,  and  Chalais,  before  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  In  May  he  took  the  field  again  ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  that  month  took  Monrguyon, 
Blay,  Bourg,  Fronfac,  Libourne,  and  Caftillon  in 
Perigord  :  and  Bourdeaux  was  furrendered  by  ca- 
pitulation, becaufenot  relieved  before  Midlummer. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  all  the  places  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Dax  was  reduced  by  the  counts  of  Foix 
and  Armagnac,  the  lord  of  Albret,  and  other  Gat- 
con  barons ;  and  Bayonne,  which  was  blocked  up 
by  iea  and  land,  fubmitted  on  the  twenty- fixth  day 
of  Auguft.  Thus,  the  whole  province  of  Guienne 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Charles,  after  it  had 
b?en  united  three  hundred  years  to  the  crown 
of  England.  The  towns  were  well  affected  to  the 
Englifh  government  •,  but,  the  great  lords,  tempted 
with  the  hope  of  preferment  at  the  court  of  France, 
co-operated  with  the  efforts  of  Charles,  in  wrefling 
this  country  from  the  king  of  England,  who  was 
now  difpofleiled  of  every  foot  of  land  which  his 
b.  de       a  nee  dors  had  acquired  in  France,  except  Calais  and 

cbukivil.  ks  dependencies. 

The  take  of  When  the  duke  of  Somerfet  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  the  parliament   was  luting  -,  and  the  outcry 

Twer  againft  him  was  fo  loud  and  univerfal,  that  the 
commons  could  not  help  taking  fome  notice  of  his 
conduct.  They  accordingly  prefented  an  addrefs  to 
his  majefty,  defiring,  that  the  regent  might  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  until  his  behaviour  in  France 
could  be  properly  examined.  Henry  did  not  think 
jt  prudent  to  refufe  the  requeft  of  the  commons  at 
fuch  a  juncture-,  and  the  populace  werefo  tranfported 
v/ith  joy  at  the  news  of  the  duke's  commitment, 
that  they  went  immediately  to  his  houfe,  which  they 
pillaged  :  and,  notwithstanding  a  proclamation  iffued 
to  difperfe  them,  continued  in  a  body,  doing  abun- 
dance of  mifchief,  until  fome  of  their  leaders  were 
apprehended,  and  hanged  in  terrorern.  The  com- 
i  mons 
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mons  then  petitioned  Henry,  to  remove  from  his  a.  c.  1450. 
prefence  Edmund  duke  of  Somerfet,  Alice  dutchefs 
dowager  of  Suffolk,  William  Bothe  bifhop  of  Chef- 
ter,  John  Sutton,  lord  Dudley,  and  others ;  but, 
Henry  amufed  them  with  an  equivocal  anfwer* 
Then  they  brought  in  an  act  of  attainder  for  cor- 
rupting the  blood,  and  confrfcating  the  lands  of 
the  late  duke  of  Suffolk*,  but,  this  acl  was  re- 
jected by  the  king:  and  the  humour  of  the  com- 
mons growing  every  day  more  and  more  obflinate, 
the  parliament  was  difTolved^  without  having  granted 
any  fupply.  Immediately  after  rheir  feparation,  the  R0t,  ftftj 
duke  of  Somerfet  was  releaf  d,  and  fucceeded 
Suffolk  in  the  miniflry,  as  well  as  in  the  queen's 
favour* 

.  The  court  was  now  involved  in  great  perplexity  a.  c.  7451. 
and  uneafinefs  about  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  intrigues  of 
fuppofed  to  have  excited  the  late  infurreclion,  and  yor& 
to  be  employed  in  hatching  other  more  dangerous 
fchemes  againfl  the  government.  The  fudden  death 
of  Cade  had  prevented  any  confeiiion,  of  which 
they  might  have  taken  the  advantage  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Richard^  whom  they  coul  .1  not  now  arreft 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  injuftice;  but, 
as  they  were  apprehenfive  of  his  railing  an  army 
in  Ireland,  to  fupport  his  title  to  the  crown,  the 
king  iffued  orders  to  the  fhariffs  of  Wales,  Shrop- 
ft  ire,  and  Chefhire,  to  alfemble  each  his  different 
poiTe,  and  oppofe  his  landing.  This  was  a  very- 
impolitic  precaution,  as  it  not  only  publifhed  his 
apprehenfion  of  the  duke  of  York,  which  it  was 
his  intereft  to  conceal  ;  but,  it  alarmed  the  duke 
fo  as  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  furnifhed  him 
with  aplaufible  pretext  to  take  arms  in  his  own  de- 
fence. As  the  duke  had  not  yet  formed  any  cti- 
gelled  project,  nor  taken  the  leail  flep  that  could 
be  conftrued  into  a  mifde  mean  our,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Henry,  complaining  of  his  fufpicion  as  injurious* 
N°-4i.  G  and 
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a.  c.  ^i.  ancj  calculated  for  a  pretence  to  ruin  his  character 
and  fortune.  He  received  a  mild  anfwer  from  the 
king,  who  promifed,  that  he  fhould  have  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  orders  were  not  re- 
called. Tho'  Cade's  enterprize  had  not  fucceeded, 
the  duke  of  York  did  not  fail  to  reap  considerable 
advantages  from  that  in  fur  reel:  ion.  The  great  num- 
ber oi  people  who  joined  or  favoured  that  caufe, 
plainly  demonilrated,  that  the  nation  was  full  of  mal- 
contents; arid,  that  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  March 
was  (till  remembered  with  regard.  He  conceived 
frefh  hopes  from  thefe  coniiderations  -,  believing, 
that  if  the  very  name  of  a  perfon  belonging  to  that 
family  had  armed  fuoh  a  number  in  his  caufe,  he 
who  was  a  prince  of  the  biood  royal,  and  the  law- 
ful reprefentative  of  Mortimer,  could  not  fail  to 
raife  the  better  part  of  the  kingdom  in  fupport  of 
his  pretenfions.  That  he  might  not,  however,  ruin 
his  projeel  by  too  much  precipitation,  he  refolved 
to  confult  his  friends,  before  he  would  engage  in 
an  enterprize  of  fuch  moment ;  and,  when  the  term 
cf  his  government  in  Ireland  was  expired,  he  em- 
barked tor  England,  in  order  to  confer  with  them 
upon  this  fubje£t.  Notv/ithftanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  (he riffs,  he  landed  without  oppofnion,  and 
repaired  to  London,  where  his  adherents  waited  for 
him  with  impatience.  The  principal  of  thefe  were, 
John  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk  j  Richard  Nevil 
earl  of  Salisbury,  in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter 
to  him  who  was  (lain  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans  ;  his 
fon  Richard  Nevil,  afterwards  earl  of  Warwick, 
by  his  marriage  with  Anne  Beauchamp,  daughter  of 
that  earl  who  died  in  France  ;  Thomas  Courtney, 
earl  of  Devonfhire,  the  fon  in-law  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet-,  and  Edward  Brook,  baron  of  Cobham. 
Thednkeof  The  court  being  on  a  progrefs  to  the  weftern 
ttWalesT'  counties,  thefe  confederates  had  an  opportunity  of 
concerting  their  meafures  without  mokftationj  and 

the 
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the  fefult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  the  duke  AC-  14SI* 
of  York  fhould  retire  to  Wales,  where  the  houfe  of 
March  had  always  great  influence,  and  fecure  the 
afliftance  of  his  friends,  in  fuch  manner,  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  afTemble  an  army  at  pleafure. 
Thefe  previous  Heps  being  taken,  he  fhould  v/rite 
to  the  king,  informing  him  of  the  diilontents  of 
the  people  ;  and,  defiring  that  jufticc-  might  be  done 
upon  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  According  to  this  re- 
folution,  he  retired  •,  and  having  fecured  the  people 
of  Wales  in  his  intereft,  wrote  a  remonftrance  to 
Henry,  importing,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was 
difgufted  at  his  conduct  in  countenancing  traitors  ; 
and,  that  he  could  not  help  taking  the  liberty  of 
advifing  him  to  prevent  the  fatal  confequences  of 
popular  diiTatisfaclion. '  He  exhorted  him  to  bring 
delinquents  to  juffice  ;  and  in  particular,  to  give 
up  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who,  tho'  accufed  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  had  been  fet  at  liberty,  and  re- 
eftablifhed  in  his  maiefty's  favour,  without  having 
undergone  the  leaf!;  examination  •,  and,  in  cafe  the 
king  fhould  be  difpofed  to  grant  that  fatisfaction 
to  the  people,  he  offered  to  affift  him  with  all  his 
power  in  the  execution  of  fuch  a  laudable  defign. 
The  court  eafiiy  perceived,  that  he  wanted  no  more 
than  a  pretence  for  revoking;  and,  as  they  were 
refolved,  that  the  odium  of  a  rupture  mould  not 
lie  with  them,  the  king  favoured  him  with  a  civil 
anfwer,  in  which  he  afTured  him,  that  he  had  laid 
down  a  refolution  to  reform  the  abufes  of  his  go- 
vernmentj  for  which  purpofe,  he  was  determined 
to  choofe  a  certain  number  of  wife  and  virtuous 
counfellors,  among  whom  "the  duke  of  York  mould 
be  one  of  the  firtt  ♦,  that  no  traitor  mould  be  coun- 
tenanced, or  even  pafs  with  impunity  -,  but,  the 
punifhment  of  fuch  delinquents  being  an  affair  of 
great  confequence,  required  the  mod  mature  deli- 
beration ;  as  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  in  particular, 

C  2  he 
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a.c.  J45T.  ]ie  fhou]^  be  brought  to  anfwer  any  accufations  laid 
n^CSAn"  t0  nis  charge  in  a  legal  manner. 
a.  c.  1452.  This  was  fuch  an  inftance  of  condefcenfion,  as 
The  duke  of  deprived  the  duke  of  York  of  all  pretence  of  taking 
vances*with  UP  arms-  Neverthelefs,  as  he  had  prepared  an  army, 
aa  army  m  and  looked  upon  this  fhew  of  moderation  as  a  lure 
1  '  to  decoy  him  into  blind  fecunty,  he  refolved  to 
profecute  his  defign  of  removing  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet  from  the  council,  and  proceed  or  defift  as  he 
himfelf  mould  fee  it  convenient  or  practicable  He 
therefore  afiembled  his  troops,  and  began  his  march 
for  London  •,  but,  he  did  not  find  the  court  fo  un- 
prepared as  he  had  imagined  :  the  queen  no  lboner 
underftocd  that  he  had  retired  to  Wales,  than 
guefling  his  defign,  fhe  began  to  levy  forces  in  the 
kind's  name,  without  mentioning  the  fervice  for 
which  they  were  deftined  ;  fo  that  the  duke  had 
fcarce  begun  his  march,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence, that  the  king  was  advancing  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  give  him  battle.  Surpnled  at  this  infor- 
mation, he  did  not  think  proper  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  ilTue  of  an  engagement,  until  he  mould  be 
furnifhed  with  a  better  pretext  for  fighting  againft 
his  fovereign.  He  hoped  the  people  would  e!poufe 
his  caufe,  and  was  very  defirous  of  engaging  the 
city  of  London  in  his  intereft,  before  he  fhouid 
venture  to  declare  his  real  defign.  He  therefore, 
inftead  of  waiting  for  the  king's  approach,  changed 
his  route  ;  and,  by  forced  marches  arrived  before 
him  at  London,  where  he  expected  to  be  received 
with  open  arms.  He  had  the  mortification,  how- 
ever, to  find  the  gates  (hut  upon  him,  and  the 
inhabitants  determined  againft  taking  any  Hep  in 
his  favour,  while  the  king  was  at  his  heels  with  a 
more  numerous  army  than  that  which  he  com- 
manded. In  this  emergency,  he  was  obliged  to 
pafs  the  Thames  at  Kingfton,  and  intrench  himfelf 
at  Brentheath,  at  the  diitance  of  twelve  miles  from 

London. 
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London,     The  king  following  him  by  the  way  of  A- c-  hs*« 
London  bridge,    encamped   within    four   miles  of 
him  ;  and  fent   two  bifhops  to  know  the  caufe  of 
his  appearing  in  arms  againft  the  government. 

The  duke,  difappointed  in  one  part  of  his  cxdqc-  The  duke  of 
tations,  reiolved  to  temporize,  that  he  might  not  YOT^f?~ 

'  *  7  O  binds  hjs 

ruin  his  affairs  by  too  much  precipitation.      He  re-  forces, 
plied,  that   his  intention   was  not  to  renounce  his 
obedience  to  the  king,  but  folely  to  remove  from 
him   all  evil  counfellors,    of   whom  the   duke  of 
Somerfet  was  the  principal ;  and  that  if  his  ma- 
jefty  would  commit  that  nobleman  to  prifon,  and 
detain  him  in  confinement   till  the  meeting  of  the 
next  parliament,  he  would  immediately  difband  his 
forces.     He  concluded,  that  his  demand  would  be 
rejected   by   the  king  and  queen,  as  they  were  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  perfbn  againft  whom  he  had 
remonftrated  -,  and  he  hoped  their  refufal  would  be 
cf  great  fervice  to  his  caufe,  in  demonftrating  the 
queen's   relblution  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  civil 
war,  rather  than  part   with  her  minion,  who  was 
odious  to  the  whole  kingdom.   Here  again,  he  was 
miftaken  in  his  conjecture.     The  king  immediately 
accepted  the  propofai,   afTuring  him,  that  Somerfet 
fnould  be  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  and,  that  nobleman 
was   immediately  put  under  an  arreft.      The  duke 
of  York  was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  this  condefcen- 
fion,  and  wiflied  he  could  have  revoked  his  engage- 
ment ;   but,  as  he  could  not   retract   without  de- 
claring his   real  aim  too  openly,  he  determined  to 
run  fome  rifque  in  h:s  own  pertbn,  rather  than  for- 
feit the  favour  of  the  people,  on  which  his  chief 
hope  of  fuccefs  was  founded.     Without  the  ieaft 
hefitation  he  difbanded  his  troops  -,  and  vifited  the 
king,  tho'   unprovided   with   any  fecurity  for  the 
fafety  of  his  pcrfon.     When  he  was  introduced  to 
his  majefty,  he  accufed  the  duke  of  Somerfet  as  a 
traitor  who  had  facrificed  the  ii  :ereft  of  the  king- 

C  3  dum 
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a.c  1451.  dom  t0  his  avarice  and  ambition.  The  duke,  who 
Hood  concealed  in  the  tent,  hearing  his  character 
thus  impeached,  quitted  his  hiding-place  •,  and  not 
only  denied  the  charge  with  great  warmth,  but  in 
his  turn,  taxed  York  with  a  traitorous  deftgn  to  de- 
throne his  majefty.  Richard,  feeing  his  antagonift  at 
liberty  in  the  king's  tent,  after  having  been  afTured, 
that  he  was  in  confinement,  perceived  he  had  been 
duped  ;  and  at  once  comprehended  the  danger  or 
his  own  fkuation.  Neverthelefs,  without  appear- 
ing dilconcerted,  he  complained  of  the  deceit  which 
had  been  practifed  upon  him  by  the  fuggeftions  of 
the  duke  of  S<  rnerfet,  0:1  whom  he  afflcted  to  lay 
the  blame  of  this  double  c  g.     The  court  was 

at  very  little  pains  to  exeufe  the  col lu lion  j  and 
when  York  took  his  leave  of  Henry,  and  would 
have  retired,  he  was  arretted  by  the  king's  order. 
If  his  enemies  had  followed  the  impulfe  of  their 
animofity,  he  never  would  have  extricated  himfelf 
from  the  fnare  in  which  he  was  entangled  by  his 
own  imprudence  :  but,  fe>  circumftances  con- 
curred towards  his  prefervation.  The  queen  and 
Somerfet  dreaded  the  refentment  of  the  people, 
among  whom  he  had  acquired  great  influence  and 
favour.  The  court  had  received  falfe  intelligence, 
th-.t  his  fon  Edward,  the  you  irl  or  March,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  friends  of  the  family,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  army  advancing  to  the 
duke's  aililtance  ;  and,  at  this  very  juncture,  de- 
puties arrived  from  Gafcony,  with  offers  of  re- 
nouncing the  dominion  of  France,  if  the  king  of 
England  would  fend  a  body  of  troops  for  their 
fupport.  Tru-y  forefaw,  that  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  York  would  involve  them  in  a  civil  war,  which, 
exclufive  of  other  confequences,  would  hinder  them 
from  fending  a  fupply  of  forces  for  the  recovery  or 
Gujenne.  Thefe  confederations  induced  them  to  fet 
ths  duke  at  liberty*  tho'  the  fafety  of  themfelves 

and 
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and  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  feemed  to  demand  the  A-  c-  ^s2* 
facrifice  of  his  life  •,  but,  before  his  enlargement, 
they  compelled  him  to  take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance, 
by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  to  remain  faithful  to 
Henry  till  death,  and  promifed  he  would  never  take 
arms  againft  him  on  any  pretence  whatsoever-,  then 
he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  efcate  of  Wigmore, 
and  the  duke  of  Somerfet  continued  to  enjoy  his  Stowe 
influence  at  court  without  a  rival.  Speed. 

King  Henry  was  not  more  difturbed  by  the  in-  Talbot  earl 
fluence    and    defigns   of   York,    than   Charles  of!^sl^Jf" 
France  was  perplexed  and  chagrined  with  the  con-  with  are- 
dud  of  the  dauphin,  who  was  proud,  turbulent,  inU)*cement 

r         »  r  '  1  t0  Guienne. 

and  ambitious.  He  refided  in  Dauphine,  where  he 
acted  as  fovereign,  and  payed  very  little  regard  to 
the  orders  of  his  father.  He  had  even  demanded 
in  marriage  Yolante,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy ;  and  that  prince  had  granted'  his  requeft,  with- 
out deigning  to  intimate  the  defign  to  king  Charles, 
who  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  their  prelum  prion,  . 
that  he  aflembled  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
and  marched  towards  Lyons,  to  chaftife  his  fon, 
and  punifh  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  this  contempt  of 
his  character  and  authority  :  but  he  was  diverted 
from  his  purpofe  by  an  unexpected  revolution  in 
Guienne.  The  Gafcons  had  acknowledged  the 
French  dominion  for  no  other  reaibn  than  that  of 
being  left  deftitute  of  refource  by  the  Englifh  ;  and 
the  army  of  Charles  had  no  fooner  quitted  Guienne, 
than  the  nobility,  in  concert  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Bourdeaux,  reiblved  to  recal  their  ancient  makers. 
For  this  purpofe  they  fent  deputies  to  London  \  and 
as  foon  as  the  commotions  were  appealed,  the  queen 
and  council  deliberated  upon  their  propofals,  which 
they  approved.  They  concluded,  that  the  fuccefs 
of  fuch  an  enterprize  would  raife  their  credit  among 
the  people  •,  and  they  determined  to  fend  over  a 
body  of  forces,  under  the  command  cf  the  re- 

C  4  nowned 
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a.  c.145*  nowned  Talbot  ea:l  of  Shrewfbury,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  Italy.  Though  he  was 
now  fourfcore  years  of  age,  he  engaged  in  the  iervice 
with  his  uiual  alacrity,  and  immediately  embarked 
with  fcven  hundred  men  at  arms,  leaving  the  relt 
of  the  troops  deftined  for  that  expedition,  to  follow 
with  the  firfl  opportunity.  He  landed  near  Bour- 
deauxon  the  twenty-firft  day  of  October  ;  and  next 
day,  being  introduced  into  that  city  by  the  burg- 
hers, furprifed  and  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  garrilbn.  Being  joined  in  a  few  days  by 
the  relt  of  the  troops  from  England,  he  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  feven  thoufand  men,  and  re- 
duced Fronfac  and  Caftillon,  together  with  fome 
other  places,  before  he  was  obliged  to  put  his 
Pere Danid.  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

4.  c.  1453.      Charles  was  at  Lyons  when  he  received  the  dif- 
Theearipf  agreeable   news   of  Talbot's  arrival   and  progrefs  •, 
fshdrfc!tedy  anc^  immediately  altered  his  reiblution  with  regard 
and  fiai»  in  to  the  dauphin,  that  he  might  unite  all  his  endea- 
pSuJwi! 0t  vours  f°r  c^e  pr  -fervation  of  Guienne.  He  approved 
of  the  match  between  his  fon  and  Volante ;  and  be- 
ftowed  one  of  his  own  daughters  on  the  prince  of 
Piedmont.     He  refoived  to  fend  ajl  his  forces  into 
Guienne  in  the  fpring  •,  and  in  the  mean  time  de- 
tached a   body   of  ten   thoufand  men,   under    the 
command  of  Chabanes  and  the  count  de  Penthievre, 
who,  arriving  in  Saintonge,  inveMed  Chalain  and 
Caftillon,  while  the  count  de  Clermont    followed 
with  the  reft  of  ihe    army.     Chabanes  having  re- 
duced Chalain  in    the   beginning  of  June,  joined 
Penthievre    before    Caftillon,   which   continued  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence  ;  and  the  dread  of  Tal- 
bot's valour  and  experience  induced  them  to  fortify 
{heir  camp  with  lines,   palifadoes,   and  artillery. 

The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  remained  in   the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buurdeaux  with  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
men,  and  wavered  in  his  refolutions,     He  ardently 
6  wifhe$ 
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wifhed  to  relieve  the  place,  but  was  apprehenfiveof  A c  H53- 
finding  it  impracticable,  confidering  the  ftrength  of 
the  French  camp,  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  num- 
ber. On  the  other  hand,  knowing  that  the  count  of 
Clermont  was  on  his  march,  he  thought  there  was  a 
neceffity  for  ftri king  feme  deiperate  blow  before  the 
arrival  of  that  general,  otherwife  he  mould  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  acting  with  any  profpect  or 
fuccefs  againit  their  united  efforts.    This  confidera- 
tion  determined  him  to  hazard  an  attack  againft  the 
two  officers   employed   in  the  fiege  of  Cadi  lion  •, 
and  he  forthwith  began  his  march  for  this  purpofe. 
He  at  once  defeated  a  body  of  four  thoufand  men, 
commanded  by  Chabanes  on  the  oucfide  of  the  in- 
trenchments  •,  and,  in  fpite  of  the   cannon  of  the 
enemy,  which  deftroyed  the  Englifh  in  heaps,   he 
charged  the  lines  with  fuch  amazing  impetuofity, 
that  they  would  certainly  have  been  forced,  had  not 
a  body  of  cavalry  quitted   the  intrenchments  at  a 
different  place,  and  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  Eng- 
lifh, who  now  found  themfelves  furrounded  on  all 
fides,  and  expofed  to  the  fire  of  a  very  numerous 
train  of  artillery.  Shrewsbury,  though  overwhelmed 
with  old  age,  behaved  with  all  the  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity of  youth  ;  and  his  Ton  the  lord  L/lfle  approved 
himfelf  worthy  of  fuch   a  valiant  father;   but  all 
their  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  earl,  feeing 
his  defeat  inevitable,  fcorned  to  outlive  his  difgrace. 
He  conjured  his  fon  to  retire  while  yet  there  was  a 
poffibility   of  eicaping,  that  he   might  referve  his 
courage  for  the  occafions  of  his  country ;   but  that 
gallant  youth  difdained  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his 
father  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  declared, 
that  as  they  had  fought,   they  fhouid  fall  together. 
They  accordingly  rufhed  into  the  thickeft  of  the 
battle  •,  where   the  earl's    horfe  being  killed  by  a 
cannon-bail,   he  fell   to  the  ground,   and  as  he  lay 
was  transfixed  by  a  bayonet,  while  the  lord  L'lfle 

loft 
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a.  c,  i4S3»  lod  his  own  life,  in  attempting  to  lave  that  of  his 
parent.  The  Enghfti  were  fo  difcou raged  by  the 
fate  of  this  renowned  chief,  that  they  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight,  leaving  twelve  hundred  of  their 
fellow-foldiers  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  •,  and  the 
lord  Molins,  with  about  two  hundred  officers  and 
foldiers,  were  taken  prifoners.  This  defeat  was  at- 
tended with  the  furrender  of  Caftillon,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  count  de  Clermont  with  the  reft  of  the 
army,  then  Charles,  repairing  to  the  camp,  divided 
his  forces  into  four  different  bodies,  which  at  the 
fame  time  inverted  Cadillac,  Libourne,  Fronfac, 
and  Bourdeaux.  All  theft  places  were  taken  with 
very  little  difficulty,  except  the  laft,  which  held  out 
till  the  feventeenth  day  of  October,  when  the  gar- 
rifon  capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  return  to 
England.  Thus  the  Englifh  were  again  expelled 
from  Guienne ;  and  of  all  the  conquefts  made  by 
Edward  III.   in  France,  nothing  remained  but  the 

H^ft.dcCh.  towns  of  Calais  and  Guifnes,  which  Charles  was 
not  yet  able  to  reduce. 

proceedings       ^  parliament  had  met  on  the  fixtb  day  of  March, 

iu    nirli3" 

mnn.  when  the  rirft  news  of  Talbot's  fucceis  arrived  in 
England-,  and  the  members  were  fo  well  pleafed 
with  his  conduct,  that  they  granted  considerable 
fubfidies  for  the  profecution  of  the  war  in  Guienne. 
They  voted  twenty  thoufand  archers,  leaving  the 
nomination  of  the  officers  to  the  king ;  but  feven 
ihoulandof  thcfe  were  afterwards  remitted,  and  the 
whole  levy  fuipended,  until  the  king  mould  be  in 
a  condition  to  go  over  and  head  them  in  perfon. 
Eefides  thefe  fupphes,  the  duke  of  Scmeriet  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  nine  thoufand  three  hundred 
pounds  for  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Calais ; 
and  provilion  was  made  for  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  garrifon.  Edmund  of  Hadham,  and  Jafper  of 
Hatfield,  fons  of. queen  Catherine  by  Owen  Tudor, 
were  declared  uterine  brothers  of  the  king  -,  the  firft 

was 
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was  created  earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  other  earl  A- c-  J453* 
of  Pembroke,  with  right  of  precedence  above  all 
earls  in  council  and   parliament.      In  this  fefiion 
Thomas  Yonge,  citizen   of  Briftol  and  barrifterac 
law,    moved  in  the  houfe    of  commons,  that,  as 
king  Henry  had  no  iffue,   the  duke  of  York  might 
be  declared  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  ±  but  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  this  motion,  which  was 
the  more  unfeafonable  as  queen  Margaret  was  fome 
months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  October  delivered  of  a  fon  called  Ed- 
ward, who  was  created  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
Chefter.  Thefe  titles  were  confirmed  by  this  parlia- 
ment, which,  though  frequently  prorogued,  was  not 
diflblved  t*ll  the  following  year.  .Mean  while  Henry  Rot.  Pad, 
was  feized  with  a  violent  diftemper,  which  affected 
his  mind  as  well  as  his  body,  and  ferved  to  confirm 
reports   to  the   prejudice  of  the  queen's   charac- 
ter.   Some  people  were  bold  enough  to  fay  that  the 
young  prince  was   not   begotten  by    Henry,   who 
v/as  impotent  and  infirm  •,  others  alledged  that  the 
child  was  altogether  fuppofiutious  :   though  many, 
who  were  well- withers  to  their  country,  not  only 
acquitted    the  queen  of  all    imputation,   but  con- 
ceived happy  omens  from  the  birth  of  this  fon,  who 
they  hoped  would  attach  the  mother  more  warmly 
than  ever  to  the  intereft  of  England. 

The  clamour  againlt  the  queen  and  miniftry  was  The  duke  of 
encouraged  by  the  friends  andemiffaries  of  Richard  Somei'|ette^s 
duke  of  York,  who,   far  from   thinking  himielftothe 
bound  by  the  oath  which  had  been  extorted  from  Towei- 
him  during  his  confinement,  perfiited  in  his  refolu- 
tion  to  affert  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  with  the 
firft  convenient  opportunity :   but,  as  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  politic  to  divulge  his  real  defign, 
until  he  mould  have  fecured  a  majority  in  the  coun- 
cil, he  refolved  to  renew  his  perfecution  againft  the 
duke  of  Somerfer,  who  was  either  hated  or  envied 

by 
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a.  C.  1453.  by  tne  who]e  nation  :  but  even  this  aim  he  carefully 
concealed  at  the  prefent  juncture.     The  parliament 
had  been  adjourned  to  Reading,  and  afterwards  to 
Weftminfter,  for  the  fourteenth  day  of  February, 
the   king  having  fuflfered  a  dangerous  relapfe.     In 
this  interval,  the  fecret  friends  of  the  duke  of  York, 
who  flill  maintained  the  appearance  of  attachment 
to  the  court-party,   infmuated  to  the  queen  and  So- 
merlet,  that,  confidering  the  prefent  ferment  of  the 
nation,  they  had  very  little  reafon  to  expect  the  par- 
liament would    be   agreeable  to  their  views  j  that 
while  the  king  enjoyed  a  good  (late  of  health  the 
orders  iflued  in  his  name  were  fuppofed  to  be  dic- 
tated according  to  his  will  and  direction  ;  but  that, 
during  the  prevalence  of  his  cifiemper,   their  admi- 
niflration  would  want  the  fanflion  of  his  authority; 
and  in  all  probability  the  parliament,  in  compliance 
with  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  would  appoint  a  new 
miniltry.   In  order  to  prevent  this  misfortune,  they 
o'oferved  that  it  would  be  neceffary   to  admit  into 
the  council  the  duke  of  York,   the  earls   of  Salif- 
bury  and  Warwick,  and  fome  other  popular  noble- 
men, to  convince  the  public  thai  they  had  no  in- 
tention to  govern  by  defpotic  authority.     This  ad- 
vice appeared  fo  plaufible,  that  the  queen  and  her 
favourite  ran  headlong  into  the  fnare;  thofe  noble- 
men were  created  members  of  the  council  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.     They   no   fooner   gained 
footing  in  this  new  ftation,  than  they  fuperfeded  the 
credit  of  their  adversaries,   and  even    ventured   to 
arrelr.  the  duke  of  Someriet  in  the  oueen's  chamber. 
•  145     He  was    immediately    committed   prifoner   to   the 
Tower;   and   the  parliament  was  again  prorogued 
to   the   fifteenth  day  of  March,   that  the  duke  of 
York  and  his  adherents  might  have  time  to  tamper 
with  the  members.     Mean  while  the  council  expe- 
dited  a  commifiion  to  the  duke,  empowering  him 
to  hold  the  leflion  as  the  king's  reprefentative ;  and 

the 
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the  firft  days  of  that  afTembly  were  fpent  by  the  A-  c»  T45*. 
commons  in  preparing  an  impeachment  againft 
Somerfet,  for  the  lots  of  Normandy  by  his  mifcon- 
du6t.  On  the  fecond  day  of  April,  the  great  feal 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury. Next  day  the  parliament  appointed  the  duke 
of  York  protector  of  the  realm,  defender  of  the 
church,  and  firft  counfeJlor  of  the  king,  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales.  York,  being 
thus  inverted  with  the  whole  power  of  the  admini- 
ftration,  deprived  his  rival  of  the  government  of 
Calais,  which  he  himfelf  aftumed  by  virtue  of  a 
commiMion  in  the  name  of  Henry  ;  and  every  body 
believed  that  the  impeachment  of  Somerfet  would 
be  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  difpatch  :  but 
it  dragged  on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  de- 
layed, in  all  probability,  for  want  of  fufficient  evi- 
dence. In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  king  Ret.  pari, 
recovering  from  his  tedious  diftemper,  the  autho-  a.c.I4S5« 
rity  which  had  been  vefted  in  the  duke  of  York 
ceafed  of  courfe  •,  and  he  did  not  as  yet  think  his 
affairs  ripe  enough  to  difpute  his  majefty's  pleafure. 
The  adminiftration  therefore  returned  into  its  for- 
mer channel  -,  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  dif- 
charged  from  his  confinement. 

As  he  had  been  committed  by  a  fimple  order  of  the  HeJsreieaf- 
council,    he  might  have  been  enlarged  by  the  fame  td»'ai*J.^- 

7  D  .  if-    a  £ains      s  in* 

authority,  had  not  the  impeachment  ot  the  com-  fluencein 
mons  intervened:  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  find  lhecounciI« 
Security  ;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the 
earl  of  Wikfhire,  and  two  knights,  became  his  fure- 
ties  i  though  they  were  afterwards  difcharged  from 
their  obligation,  by  a  ft  retch  of  the  prerogative 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of 
York  and  his  partifans  now  loft  all  their  influence 
in  the  council,  which  reverted  to  the  queen  and 
Somerfet,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  recovery.  Some- 
noblemen,  dreading  the  fatal   conlequences  of  an 

open 
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a-c.  1455.  0pSn  rUpture  between  the  dukes  of  York  and  Sorrier* 
fet,  inrerpofed  their  good  olnces  towards  an  ac- 
commodation. As  it  was  the  intereft  of  both  to 
keep  terms  with  the  public,  they  agreed  to  refer 
their  difpute  to  arbitration,  and  bound  themfelves 
to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  arbiters,  in  the  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  thoufand  marks,  provided  the  fen- 
tence  mould  be  pronounced  by  the  twentieth  of 
At\,v  June.  While  this  affair  was  depending,  the  duke 
of  Somerfet  reprefented  to  the  king,  that,  as  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  government  of  Calais  on  a 
fimple  accufation,  the  particulars  of  which  had 
never  been  proved,  it  was  not  jud  that  his  adverfary 
mould  continue  poMeiTed  of  his  fpoils,  before  the 
difference  between  them  mould  be  determined.  The 
king,  upon  this  remon  ft  ranee,  diverted  the  duke 
of  York  of  this  command,  though  his  commiflion 
had  been  made  out  for  the  term  of  feven  years  ; 
and,  on  pretence  of  obferving  a  perfect  neutrality 
betwe-n  the  two  competitors,  declared  himfelf  go- 
vernor of  Calais. 
The  duke  of  This  tranfaction  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  York, 
■  '  that   he   retired   from  court,  where  he  had  nothing 

Sa  isi  my     t0  expect  but  diferace  and  oppofition  from  the  queen 

War-  ,   £  *?  ,  f >y     ,  n 

;-c  and  bomerlet,  whom  he  relolvcd  to  attack  in  a  more 
the  held  effeftuaj  manner  than  that  of  political  intrigues. 
The  releafe  of  his  rival  from  the  Tower,  fo  con- 
trary to  law  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  was 
a  pretext  which  he  hoped  would  engage  the  public 
in  his  intereft  \  and  this  he  ufed  with  all  the  fuccefs 
he  could  have  expected.  He  repaired  to  Wales, 
where  he  levied  a  body  of  forces,  and  in  a  little 
time  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
with  which  he  advanced  towards  the  king,  who  had 
afTemb'ed  his  troops,  and  marched  out  of  London 
to  give  him  battle.  The  duke  of  York  was  ac- 
cempanied  by  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Warwick. 
Thefe  noblemen  rent  a  letter  from  Royfton  to  the 

king, 
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king,  containing  ftrong  profeffions  of  zeal  and  at-  A- c-  *&# 
tachment,  demanding  admiHion  to  his  prefence, 
that  they  might  vindicate  themfelves  from  the  ca- 
lumnies of  their  enemies^  and  inform  him  of  the 
mifconduct  of  his  ministers,  who  they  defired  might 
be  tried  and  acquitted,  or  pumfhed  according  to 
their  innocency  or  demerit.  This  letter  was  in- 
clofed  in  another  to  Thomas  Bouchier,  who  had 
lately  fucceeded  Kemp  in  the  archbiihopric  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  this  prelate  fent  it  by  a  particular  mef- 
fenger  to  the  king,  but  it  was  intercepted  by  Somer- 
fet,  and  Thomas  Thorpe,  lately  created  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

York  and    his  arTociates   renewed   their  requeft,  ^  „  T  •    . 

*■  7, The  km?  is 

when  they  arrived  on  the  -twenty  fecond  day  of  defeated  at 
May  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Alban's;  but  it St'  Alban's* 
was  rejected  withdifdain,  and  they  were  threatened 
with  the  penalties  of  high  treafon.  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  commanded  the  van  guard,  was 
fo  exafperated  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  that, 
without  waiting  for  the  duke's  directions,  he  at- 
tacked the  king's  army  fo  furioufly,  that  it  was 
foon  thrown  into  confufion,  notwithstanding  all  , 
the  efforts  of  Somerfet.  York,  advancing  in  the 
mean  time,  charged  with  equal  impetuoflty  in 
flank ;  fo  that  they  were  totally  routed  with  the  lofs 
of  five  thoufand  men.  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
elded  fon  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lord 
Clifford,  and  feveral  officers  of  distinction,  were 
flain  upon  the  fpot.  The  duke  of  Buckingham 
being  wounded,  retired  from  battle  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement ;  and  his  retreat  increafed 
the  diforcier  of  the  royalifts.  The  king  himfelf, 
having  received  an  arrow  in  his  neck,  was  abandon- 
ed by  his  army,  and  retired  into  a  little  houfe, 
where  he  was  immediately  inverted.  But  the  duke 
of  York  and  his  confederates  were  no  fooner  in- 
formed 
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a.  0.1455.  formed  of  his  fituation,  than  they  ran  thither,  and 
falling  on  their  knees  before  him,  declared  that  the 
enemy  of  the  public  being  now  dead,  they  were 
entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice,  and  ready  to  obey 
his  commands.  The  violence  of  Henry's  fear  was 
in  fome  meafure  allayed  by  this  declaration ;  and 
he  begged,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  carnage.  The  duke  immediately 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  and  proclamation 
to  be  made  for  preventing  the  further  efTufion  of 
blood.  Then  they  conducted  Henry  to  St.  Alban\% 
from  whence  they  accompanied  him  to  London. 
Yorkde-°f  At  their  defire  writs  were  iflued  for  calling  a 
dared  Fo-  parliament,  which  met  on  the  ninth  day  of  July, 
when  Henry  declared  from  the  throne,  that  he 
looked  upon  York,  Salifbury,  and  Warwick,  as  his 
faithful  lieges  -,  and  their  late  conduct  was  juftified 
by  the  authority  of  both  houfes.  They  decreed, 
that  the  nation  had  been  mifgoverned  by  the  queen 
and  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  had  abufed  the 
goodnefs  and  confidence  of  his  majefty  ;  that  the 
late  duke  of  GloucefVr  had  bern  unjuitly  accufed  ; 
that  all  alienations  of  ellates  belonging  to  the  crown, 
which  had  been  made  fincc  the  firlt  year  of  the 
king's  reign,  fhould  be  revoked  •,  anil  that  the  mif- 
chief  occafioned  by  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's  fhould 
be  imputed  to  Somerfet  and  his  adherents,  who  had 
concealed  from  his  majefty  the  letter  which  would 
have  prevented  the  engagement.  The  king  was  pe- 
titioned to  nominate  a  protector,  becaufe  his  own 
indifpofition  hindered  him  from  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  public  -,  and  this  addrefs  was  feveral  times 
repealed,  without  their  receiving  any  anfwer  from 
Henry.  At  length  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
till  the  twelfth  day  of  November  •,  and  by  that  time 
the  king  had  figned  a  patent,  exprelTmg  that,  having 
been  frequently  intreated  by  both  houfes  to  appoint 
a  protector,  he  had  pitched  upon  the  duke  ot  York 

for 
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for  that  important  office,   until  he  mould   be  dif-  A«c-  J4>5* 
charged  of  it  by  parliament,  or  the  young  prince  of 
Wales  attain  to  the  years  of  difcretion.   This  feftion 
lafted  a  month,  and  then  the  parliament  was  proro- 
gued till  the  fourteenth  day  of  January.    While  the 
duke  of  York  thus  enjoyed  his  triumph,  the  queen 
did    not  behold  his   fuccefs  with    idle  refignation; 
The  intereft  of  herfelf  and  family  was  too  deeply 
concerned  to  admit  of  fuch  indifference.     Henry 
the  new  duke  of  Somerfet,  fon  of  him  who  fell  ac 
St.  Alban's,   glowed  with  impatience  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father  •,    the   duke    of  Buckingham 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  for  the  lofs  of  his 
fon,   who  perifhed  on  the  fame  occafion  $  and  all 
the  princes  and  noblemen,   allied  or  attached  to  the 
houfe  of  Lancafler,   perceiving  the  duke  of  York 
taking   long  ftrides  towards  the   throne,   refolved 
to  exert  all  their  endeavours  to  flop  his  progrefs. 
Notwithftanding  this   oppofition,    he  lived  in  fuch  A-  c.  us6- 
feeming   fecurity  as    aftonifhed   his  enemies.     He 
thought  he  fhould  run  too  great  a  rifle  in  pretending 
openly  to  the  crown,  which  had  remained  fix  and 
fifty  years  in  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  -,  and  therefore 
he  waited  for  fome  favourable  opportunity  to  broach 
his  pretenfions.     His  chief  aim  was  to  acquire  the 
favour  of  the  people,  without  which  he  forefaw  all 
his  efforts  would  prove  ineffectual  ;   and  that  they 
might  fee  his  conduct  was  not  influenced  by  paOlon 
or  intereft,    he  left  the  king  and  queen  an  perfect 
liberty  to  act  as  they  fhould  think  proper.  He  did  not 
imagine  it  was  in  their  power  to  diveft  him  of  tht 
dignity  of  protector,  which,  according  to  his  patent, 
could  nor  be  revoked  but  by  the  parliament :   but 
the  queen  was  too  aclive  and  enterprizing,   to  be 
deterred  from  her  purpofe  by  fuch  (lender  obfiracles. 

The  king;  having  recovered  his  health,  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  duke  refolved  to  feize  this  opportunity 
to  deprive  him  of  his  protectordvp,     The  parlia- 
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a.  c.  1456.  ment  reafl*embling,  Henry  appeared  in  perfon,  and 
declared  from  the  throne,  that  as  he  now  enjoyed 
perfect  health,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  refume  the 
reins  of  government,  he  did  not  think  the  king- 
dom had  any  further  occafion  for  a  protector:  he 
therefore  defired  the  parliament  would  dilcharge  the 
duke  of  York  from  the  toils  of  that  troublefome 
office.  Whether  the  two  houfes  thought  the  requeft 
reafonable,  or  the  members  had  been  tutored  for  the 
purpofe,  they  readily  complied  with  his  defire ; 
and  he  fent  an  order  to  the  duke  to  abftain  from  the 
function  of  protector.  York  was  not  a  little  con- 
founded at  rinding  himfelf  thus  over-reached  ;  but, 
making  a  virtue  of  neceflity,  he  and  his  adherents 
fubmitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the  orders  of  the 
king  and  parliament.  But,  on  pretence  of  their 
having  no  further  bufinefs  at  court,  they  retired  to 
Yorkfhire,  where  they  lived  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood. In  a  little  time  after  they  had  withdrawn 
themfelves  an  infurrection  happened  in  London,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  quarrel  between  an  Englifh  and  Ita- 
lian merchant  i  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Exeter,  being  empowered  to  try  and  punifh  the  de- 
linquents, were  prevented  by  the  populace  from 
Theqtten  executing  their  commiflion.  The  queen  fufpecting 
™de(  that  this  tumult  was  excited  by  the  partilans  of  the 

York  and  d tike  of  York,  and  thinking  the  king's  perfon  was 
cbtesTo  not  fafe  in  London,  conveyed  him  to  Coventry, 
1  -ntl.v-  on  pretence  of  his  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  change 
of  air :  though  her  real  defign  in  taking  this  route, 
was  that  fhe  might  be  nearer  the  difcontented  lords, 
who  had  retired  from  the  council.  She  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  their  holding  feveral  fuccef- 
five  meetings  in  the  North,  and  fhe  refolved  to  arreft 
them,  if  poflfible,  in  Coventry,  v/here  they  had 
fewer  friends  than  in  London.  With  this  view 
fhe  caufed  the  king  to  write  letters  with  his  own 
hand,  inviting  them  to  court;  where  he  had  occa- 
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fion  for  their  advice  and  affi (lance  in  an  affair  of  the  A- c-  !456» 
utmofl  confequence.  As  the  duke  of  York  and 
his  afTociates  had  taken  no  ftep  towards  publishing 
his  delign  upon  the  crown,  but  covered  all  their 
conduct  with  the  pretext  of  patriotifm,  they  re- 
folved  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of  Henry,; 
who  they  imagined  had  at  length  opened  his  eyes 
with  refpecl  to  the  conduct  of  the  queen  and  the 
miniflry,  and  really  defired  their  afililance,  in  or- 
der to  reform  the  adrriiriiflration.  They  therefore 
fet  out  for  Coventry  ;  but  being  apprized  on  the 
road  of  the  queen's  intentions,  they  iuddenly  chang- 
ed their  refolution,  and  feparated  immediately,  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety.  The  duke 
of  York  haflened  to  his  efface  of  Wigmore,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales  ;  the  earl  of  Sa'ifbury  retired  to 
his  own  houfe  in  Yorkshire  j  and  Warwick  took 
fhipping  immediately  for  Calais,  of  which  place 
he  had  continued  governor  CmcQ  the  battle  of  St. 
Alban's.  Though  the  queen  was  mortified  at  her 
difappointment,  me  enjoyed  the  confolation  of  hav- 
ing parted  three  noblemen  whole  union  was  very  stowe. 
dangerous  to  her  interefl. 

The  mutual  jealoufy  and   machinations  of  the  ^vafion  h 
two  parties  were  at  this  period  interrupted  by  other  ana  the 
confiderations.    As  the  Engliih  had  formerly  taken  Scots* 
advantage  of  the  divifions  in  France,  to  make  con- 
queds  in  that  kingdom,  Charles  VII.  refolved  to 
follow  the  fame  maxims  of  policy,    and   profit  by 
the  quarrels   that  began  to  divide  England.     He 
prepared  two  fquadrons  to  attack  the  kingdom   in 
different  parts.     One  of  thefe  pillaged  the  town  of 
Sandwich,  and  the  other  made  a  defcent  upon  Corn- 
wal :    but,  as  they  were  very  ill  provided  with  ne- 
celTaries,  they  did  not  undertake  arty  enterprise  of 
importance,  and  this  was   rather  an   infult  than  an 
invafion  •>  for  their  troops  reimbarked  and  returned 
to  their  own  country,    after  having  plundered   a 

D  i  few 
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a.  c.  1457.  few  inconfiderable  villages.  In  all  probability  the 
French  court  had  engaged  the  Scots  to  co-operate 
v/ith  its  meafures  againft  England,  as  they  invaded 
the  northern  counties,  notwithstanding  the  truce 
fubfifting  between  the  two  nations,  and  carried  off 
a  confiderable  booty.  The  truces  were  fo  ill  ob- 
ferved  on  both  fides,  that  a  predatory  war  was  ge- 
nerally carried  on  without  intermiflion  between  the 
borderers  j  and  the  mutual  incurfions  of  private 
adventurers  furnifhed  continual  pretences  for  in- 
fringing the  truce  or  accommodation.  The  Eng- 
lifh  authors  alledge  that  this  invafion  was  headed 
by  king  James  in  perfon,  who  retired  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  *,  whereas 
the  Scottifh  hiftorians  affirm  that  Piercy,  and  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  at  that  time  a  refugee  in  England, 
entered  Scotland  and  ravaged  the  country,  until 
they  were  encountered  and  defeated  by  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  Sir  James  Hamilton.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  renewed, 
and   afterwards  prolonged   for  four  years,  though 

Eymer.        ^^  \un^s  nacj  Deen  greatly  incenled,   and  written 

outrageous  letters  to  each  other. 
tfentawrta       This  difpute  being  happily  terminated,    Henry, 
the  queen     wno  was  0f  a  mild,  pacific  diipofition,  and  dreaded 
duke  of        nothing  fo  much  as  the  revival  of  domeftic  troubles, 
York.  preffed  his  queen  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommoda- 

tion, to  which  me  did  not  appear  averfe  •,  nor  in- 
deed was  it  her  intereft  to  profecute  a  quarrel  with 
fuch  powerful  antagonifts,  at  a  juncture  when  her 
adminiftration  was  fo  odious  to  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  York  and  his  confederates  did  not 
think  their  fcheme  ripe  for  an  open  revolt  againft 
the  eftabliflied  king,  who,  though  a  prince  of  mean 
capacity,  had,  by  the  innocence  of  his  life,  and 
the  piety  of  his  devotion,  acquired,  if  not  the  el- 
teem,  at  lead  the  good  will  of  his  fubjects.  They 
therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  overtures  of  peace 

and 
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and  reconciliation,  which  were  made  in  the  king's  A-  c«  '45s' 
name,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  other 
prelates ;  and  both  parties  agreed  to  meet  at  Lon- 
don in  January,  that  all  difputes  might  be  agreeably 
determined.  Not  but  that  the  queen  and  York 
mutually  diflrufted  each  other's  fincerity  ;  and  up- 
on the  duke's  fignifying  his  fufpicion,  the  king  ccn- 
fented  to  his  coming  with  his  friends  in  a  pofture  of 
defence.  Saliibury  arrived  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  with  a  retinue  of  five  hundred  men  ; 
York  repaired  to  the  congrefs  with  four  hundred 
followers,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Baynard's 
caftle,  while  Saliibury  refided  at  Cold  harbour  ;  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  Warwick  landed 
from  Calais  with  fix  hundred  men,  and  chofe  the 
Greyfriars  for  the  place  of  his  refidence ;  the  reft 
of  the  party  lodged  within  the  city.  Somerfet, 
Exeter,  Northumberland,  Egremond,  and  Clifford, 
came  with  numerous  retinues,  who  were  quartered 
in  the  fuburbs  •,  and  the  mayor  of  London,  at  the 
head  of  five  thoufand  men,  kept  guard  within  the 
city,  and  patroled  through  the  (treets,  to  maintain 
the  public  tranquillity.  The  conferences  were  be- 
gun -,  and,  after  fome  difpute,  the  warmth  of  which 
was  moderated  by  the  mediating  bifhops,  the  treaty 
was  concluded  to  their  mutual  fatisfaction.  Some 
maffes  were  founded  for  the  fouls  of  the  people 
killed  at  St.  Alban's,  and  a  pecuniary  fatisfaction 
made  to  their  heirs  :  both  parties  folemnly  pro- 
mifed  to  lay  afide  their  animofity,  and  live  toge- 
ther in  perfecl  friendmip  for  the  future  •,  and  the 
duke  of  York  with  his  arTociates  were  readmitted 
into  the  council.  The  fifth  day  of  April  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  thankfgiving,  and  a  folemn  procefiion 
to  St.  Paul's  church.  The  king,  queen,  and  all 
the  noblemen  affifted  on  this  occafion  :  thofe  of  dif- 
ferent parties  walked  hand  in  hand,  in  token  of 
unity,    and  the  duke  of  York  handed  the  queen, 
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a.  c.i45s.  w}10    affected  to  treat  him  with   public   marks  of 

id.  ibid.      efleem  and  confidence. 

Another  Neverthelefs,  there  was  little  fincerity  on  either 

lJptMrc        fide.  The  duke  of  York  and  his  friends  dill  dread- 
ed fome  deceit  or  perfidy  on  the  part  of  Margaret, 
who   had  formerly  endeavoured  to  entrap   them  \ 
and  they  quitted  the  courC  on   various    pretences. 
The  duke   and  the  earl   of  Salifbury  repaired    to 
York,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick    returned  to   his 
government  of  Calais.      In   his   paffage   he  fell    in 
with  fome  fhips  belonging  to  Gen  >a  and  Lubec, 
and   a  quarrel  enfuing,  in  confequence  of  their  re- 
fufing  CO  pay  proper  deference  to  the  Englifh  flag, 
he  funk  fome  of  the  number,    and  carried  the   relt 
in:o  Calais.      The  republic  complained  to  the  king 
of  this  outrage;     his  majefly  appointed    commif- 
fioners  to  enquire  into  the  particulars,  and  Warwick 
was  obliged  to  come  over  and  juftify  1m  conduct. 
During  his  flay  at  London  on  this  account,   he  oc- 
casionally affiled  at  council;  and  a  domeflic   be- 
lv)nging  to  his  train   happening  to  quarrel  one  day 
with  a  fervant  of  the  king,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
fray,  all  the  retainers  at  <  ourt  took  to  their  arms, 
to  revenge  the  intuit  oflered  to   their  companion. 
The  delinquent  having  made  his  He  ape,    they  at- 
tacked the  earl  himfelf  as  he  came  from  council  ; 
jo  that  it  v/as  not  without  the  greatefl  difficulty  that 
lie  reached  his  boat,  which  waited  for  him  on  the  fide 
<t' the  river,  and  which  conveyed  him  to  the  city,  after 
he  had  feen  fome  of  his  followers  killed  in  his  de- 
fence.     He   forthwith   conjectured  that  the  queen 
had  contrived  this  feheme  for  his  deflruction  •,    and 
this  conjecture  v/as  confirmed  that  lame  day,  when 
he  undci  flood  that  the  king  had  granted  a  warrant 
to  commit  him  prif  ner  to  the  Tower.   He  received 
s  intelligence  time  enough  to  elude  the  order  ;  and 
lvcired  to  his  father  the  earl  of  Salifbury,    to  confult 
about  meafures  to  be  taken  againfl  the  queen,  upon 
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whofe  promifes,  oaths,  and  engagemens,  they  would  A* Q%  '458. 
place  no  dependence.  The  father  and  fon  agreed 
in  opinion,  that  this  lad  attack  was  a  fnare  laid  by- 
Margaret  for  the  life  of  Warwick  •,  and  that  as  this 
nobleman  was  the  idol  of  the  foldiery,  they  fhould 
make  it  a  pretence  for  delaring  open  war  againft  the 
queen  and  her  adherents.  In  thele  fentiments  they 
vifited  the  duke  of  York,  who  adopted  their  ideas 
on  this  fubject ;  and  they  concerted  their  meafures 
accordingly.  Warwick  returned  immediately  to 
Calais,  in  order  to  fecure  that  fortrefs,  and  York  be- 
gan to  levy  forces  in  Wales,  while  Salifbury  af- 
fembled  five  or  fix  thoufand  men,  with  which  he 
intended  to  advance  to  London,  and  demand  fa- 
tisfaclion  for  the  outrage  committed  againft  his 
fon  Warwick. 

Mean  while  Margaret  fet  out  with  the  king  on  Th       , 
aprogrefs  into  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  under  the 
and  Chefter,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  }°rd  ^^ 
the  people  •,  and,  by  means  of  her  artful  behaviour  by 'the  eari 
and  affumed  affability,  formed  a  flrong  affociation  °J  b^"17 
in  behalf  of  herfelf  and  her  fon  Edward.     Under-  heath. 
ilanding  that  the  earl  of  Salifbury  had  railed  a  body 
of  forces,,  and  was  on  his  march  to  join  the  duke  of 
York  in  Herefordfhire,  fh.e  granted  a  commiflion  to 
the  Lord  Audley  to  aftemble  troops,  and  prevent  the 
junction  of  thefe  noblemen.    He  accordingly  levied  a.  c.  1459. 
ten  thoufand  men,  with  whom  he  advanced  againft 
Salifbury,  who  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Bloreheath 
on    the    borders    of  StarTordfhire  and    Shropfhire. 
Here  the  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other; 
and  the  earl,   though  his  forces  were  not  above  half 
the  number  of  the  enemy,   refolved  to  give  them 
battle.     They   were   parted   by  a  rivulet ;   and  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  Salisbury  made 
a  feint  of  retreating,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  an 
attack.     Audley,    on  this  fuppofition,    paffed  the 
rivulet  with  great  precipitation,  in  order  to  purfue 
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a. c.  1459.  tke  fugitives-,   and  when  part  of  his  troops  had 
croned  the  brook,  the  earl,  wheeling  about  all  of  a 
fudden,  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  impetuofity,    ber 
fore  they  could  form,    that,    after  an  obftinate  en- 
gagement,  which  laded   five   hours,    the  royalifts 
FaVan.        v'ere  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  their  general 
srcwe.        and  four  ancj  twenty  hundred  men,   (lain  upon  the 
GraKcn'      field  of  battle. 

The  mil-         Salifbury,  having  thus  opened  his  pafTage,  march- 
es are      ed  into  Wales,  where   he  joined  the  duke  of  York, 
1     who  was  employed  in  raifing  an  army  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his  defign.      The  queen,  in   order  to 
repa;r  the  damage  (lie  had  fuftained  at  Bioreheath, 
and   oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  malcontents,   with 
whole  motions    fhe  was  perfectly   well  acquainted, 
exerted  her  endeavours  with  incredible  activity,    in 
afiembling    forces,   and   appointed  the  rendezvous 
at  Coventry  :  while  her  enemies  wrote  to  Warwick, 
defiring  he  would  join  them  with  fome  troops  from 
Calais.     On  the  receipt  of  his  father's  letter,  he  left 
that  fortrefs  un  ler  the  command  of  his  uncle  the 
lord   1/aleonbridge,    and   brought  over  part  of  the 
garrifon,  commanded   by  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,   an 
officer  of  great  reputation.    The  king's  army  being 
affembled,  he  began  his  march  from  Coventry  to- 
wards Ludlow,  where  the   rebels  were  encamped  : 
and,  halting  at  Gloucefter,  offered  a  pardon  to  the 
infurgents,    provided   they   would   lay   down  their 
arms.      To  this  offer  they  replied,  That  they  would 
not  confide  in  fuch  promifes,  Which  were  no  other 
than  fnares  laid  for  their  del: ruction  ;   but  that  they 
were  ready  to  fubmit  to  the  king,  provided  he  could 
find  any  fecuriiy  for  the  performance  of  his  promife. 
Henry,  having  received  this  aniwer,   fupcrfeded  the 
earl  of  Warwick  in  the  government  cf  Calais*  which 
he  bellowed  upon  the  duke  of   Somerfet,  and  ad- 
vanced to  give   battle  to  the  malcontents.     They 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  declaring  that  their  fole  view 
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in  taking  up  arms,  was  to  defend  themfelves  againft  A-  C.  M59. 
the  attempts  of  their  enemies  •,  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  fight,  unlefs  forced  to  an  engagement ; 
that  all  they  required  was  a  reformation  of  the 
abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  government, 
through  the  mifconducl:  of  the  miniftry  -,  and  they 
befought  his  majefly  to  look  upon  them  as  his 
faithful  fubjecls,  who  had  no  defign  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  perfon,  and  wilried  for  nothing  fo  much 
as  to  be  reinltated  in  his  favour.  The  queen,  im- 
puting all  this  fubmiffion  to  fear,  approached  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  them  in  the  evening,  refolved  to 
give  battle  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  difperfed 
through  the  enemy's  camp  a  proclamation,  promi- 
fing  pardon  to  all  thofe  who  mould  lay  down  their 
arms  and  fubmit.  This  expedient  produced  a  fur- 
prifing  effect :  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  York,  fup- 
pofing,  from  the  king's  making  fuch  an  offer,  that 
he  had  a  great  fuperiority  of  ftrength,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  loft,  began  to  difperfe  inftantane- 
oufly.  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  now  for  the  firft 
time  perceived  that  the  duke  of  York  had  a  defign 
upon  the  crown,  deferted  in  the  night,  with  the  de- 
tachment he  commanded ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  fuch  a  number,  that  the  lords,  fearing 
they  mould  be  wholly  abandoned,  before  day- break 
confulted  their  fafety  in  flight.  The  duke  of  York, 
with  his  fecond  fon  the  earl  of  Rutland,  retired  to 
Wales,  where  they  embarked  for  Ireland  *,  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick  haflened  over  to  Calais,  whither  he 
was  foon  followed  by  his  father  Salisbury,  and 
York's  eldeft  fon,  the  earl  of  March,  at  that  time 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  The  officers  and 
foldiers,  who  remained  after  the  retreat  of  their 
chiefs,  fubmitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who 
difmifTed  them  in  peace,  after  having  caufed  fome 
of  them  to  be  put  to  death  for  example. 

The  parliament,  affembling  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, declared  the  duke  of  York  and  his  adhe- 
rents 
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a.c.i4S9-  rents  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  their  eftates  were  con- 
Exploits  of  fixated,  and  they  and  their  defendants  rendered 
the  eari  of  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  any  inheritance,  even  to 
^™ck  the  fourth  generation.  As  foon  as  the  feffion  broke 
up,  the  duke  of  Somerfet  embarked  with  a  body  of 
troops,  in  order  to  take  pofiefiion  of  Calais ;  but  he 
met  with  fuch  a  reception  as  obliged  him  to  land  in 
another  place,  from  which  he  marched  to  Guifnes, 
and  there  he  fent  out  detachments  to  fkirmifh  with 
the  garrifon  of  Calais,  by  whom  his  men  were  gene- 
rally repulfed  to  their  quarters.  Warwick  was  fo 
beloved  by  the  nation  in  general,  that  whe n  Somer- 
let  landed  with  his  troops,  the  failors  fleered  their 
fhips  directly  into  the  harbour  of  Calais.  The  queen 
being  determined  to  wreft  the  government  of  this 
fortrefs  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  equipped  a 
fleet  for  the  afTiftance  of  Somerfet,  and  ordered  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  to  be  put  on  board, 
under  the  command  of  the  lord  Rivers,  and  his  fon 
Sir  Anthony  Wideville.  While  the  fleet  lay  in  the 
harbour  of  Sandwich,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  the 
earl  cf  Warwick,  having  received  intelligence  of 
their  deftination,  manned  the  fhips  which  had  lately 
deferted  to  him,  and  embarking  fome  troops,  with 
Sir  John  Denham,  they  failed  to  Sandwich,  where 
they  furprifed  Rivers  and  all  his  officers,  who  were 
conveyed  to  Calais,  together  with  their  fhips  ;  the 
failors  themfelves  favouring  the  enterprize.  War- 
wick, being  thus  reinforced  with  mipping,  failed  for 
Ireland,  in  order  to  confult  the  duke  of  York  about 
the  meafures  to  be  taken  for  another  infurreclion  in 
England,  where  the  people  efpoufed  their  caufe, 
and  their  friends  expected  them  with  impatience. 
The  duke  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  that  the  lords 
at  Calais  mould  make  a  defcent  among  their  adhe- 
rents and  well  wifhers  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
proceed  directly  to  the  capital,  which  they  did  not 
doubt  would  receive  them  with  open  arms.     The 
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earl  of  Warwick,  in  his  return  to  Calais,  fell  inACl46o« 
with  the  Englifh  fleet,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Exeter,  who  had  lately  fuperfeded  him  in  the  poft 
of  admiral,  and  been  fentout  to  intercept  him  in  his 
paffage :  but  the  failors  and  foldiers  on  board  of  the 
duke's  fquadron  refufing  to  fight  againfl  their  old 
commander,  he,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  revolt, 
failed  into  Dartmouth,  where  the  greater  part  of  his 
men  deferted  for  want  of  pay  and  provifion. 

Tne  queen  and  the  miniftry  did  not  doubt  but  The  earl  of 
the  interview  between  the  duke  of  York  and  Ae  JJ^ith 
earl  of  Warwick  would  produce  a  new  rebellion,  and  War- 
which  in  order  to  weaken  by  anticipation,  the  ^^^ 
council  refolved  to  fet  on  foot  an  exact  inquifition  triumph. 
in  all  the  towns  and  counties  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  difcovery  and  punifhment  of  all  the  partifans  of 
the  malcontents ;  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire  and  the  lord 
Scales  were  veiled  with  a  commifTion  to  make  this 
inquiry,  and  punifh  all  thofe  who  had  carried  arms 
for  York  and  his  adherents  in  the  late  rebellion ; 
and  they  began  to  execute  their  powers  with  great 
feverity  in  fome  towns  that  openly  favoured  the  lords 
of  the  oppofition.  Of  all  the  counties  in  England 
Kent  had  the  greateft  caufe  to  dread  the  refentment 
of  the  court,  for  it  had  always  expreffed  a  particu- 
lar attachment  to  the  duke  of  York ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants  under  Cade  was  not  for- 
gotten :  believing  therefore  that  their  ruin  was  in- 
evitable, if  not  prevented  by  fome  vigorous  refolu- 
tion,  they  lent  an  intimation  to  the  lords  at  Calais, 
affuring  them?  that  if  they  would  land  in  Kent,  the 
inhabitants  would  receive  them  with  open  arms, 
and  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  their  fervice. 
Sir  Simon  Montfort  had  been  detached  by  Mar- 
garet with  a  body  of  frefh  forces  to  guard  Sand- 
wich and  other  harbours  that  lay  neareft  the  enemy ; 
and  fhips  had  been  equipped  for  convoying  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  to  England,  where  his  prefence 
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a.c  l46o.  was  thought  necefTary  by  the  council.  But  War- 
wick furprifed  this  armament,  pillaged  the  town  of 
Sandwich,  took  Montfort,  and  carried  the  fhips  to 
Calais.  It  was  during  this  fhort  expedition,  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  (late  of  affairs  in 
England  ;  the  knowledge  of  which,  together  with 
the  invitation  of  the  Kentifh  men,  determined  him 
and  his  aflbciates  to  land  without  delay.  Nothing 
was  wanting  but  alum  of  money  to  purchafe  nccef- 
faries  \  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  bor.owed  on  his 
own  credit  eighteen  thoufand  pounds  from  the 
merchants  of  the  ftaple.  Thus  fupplied,  he  began 
t  .cparati  n>,  and  in   the  mean  time  fent 

o\  is  uncle,  the  lord  Falconbridge,  to  Kent; 
v  here  he  was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  people 
I  V.nging  to  that  and  the  adjacent  counties.  He 
was  loon  followed  by  Warwick  himfelf,  with  the 
earls  of  March  and  Salifbury,  who  landed  at  Sand- 
wich, where  they  were  met  by  Thomas  Bourchier, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  Cobham,  and 
other  perfons  of  diftinclion.  Before  they  fet  fail 
from  Calais,  they  had  difperfed  a  manirefto  in  Eng- 
land, alluring  the  nation,  that  their  fole  motive  tor 
taking  arms,  was  to  deliver  the  people  from  the 
opprefTion  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  fecure 
their  liberties  and  privileges  •,  towards  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  which  thev  ibllicited  the  a fl] (la nee  of 
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all  true-hearted  Englifhmen.  They  had  informed 
the  duke  of  York  of  their  intended  operations,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  tet  fail  for  England.  They 
brought  over  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  being 
reinforced  by  four  thoufand,  under  the  lord  Cob- 
ham,  they  began  their  march  towards  Eondon  ; 
and  fuch  numbers  joined  them  in  their  route, 
pvrnrr,  that  they  entered  the  city  in  triumph  with  an  army 
sto.vc.         of  foi  ty  thoufand  men  devoted  to  their  fervice. 

Mean  while  the  queen  was  not  idle  at  Coventry  : 
flie  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  being  received 
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In  London,  by  fending  thither  the  lord  Scales  with  A.tv^fc* 
a  ftrong  body  of  forces  •,  but  he  was  refuted  admit-  £^^2 
tance  by  the  mayor  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  at  Nor- 
malcontents,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  Tower,  thamPt0* 
from  whence  he  threatened  to  cannonade  the  city, 
mould  the  magiflrates  admit  the  rebels  :  to  thefe 
menaces  however,  they  paid  no  regard.  Margaret 
ilill  continued  to  afTemble  her  forces,  until  her  army 
being  completed,  me  bellowed  the  joint  command 
of  it  upon  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Buckingham, 
though  fhe  herfeif  was  in  effect  the  genera],  and 
iflued  out  all  the  orders  in  the  name  of  Henry,  who 
was  there  in  perfon.  As  foon  as  the  young  earl  of 
March  underflood  that  me  was  advancing  towards 
London,  he  left  the  earl  of  Salifbury  with  good 
part  of  his  troops  in  that  capital,  and  marched  out 
with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  five  and 
twenty  thoufand  men,  to  attack  her  before  her  army 
mould  be  increafed.  The  two  parties  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northampton  ;  after  the  queen 
had  paffed  a  river  by  which  they  were  divided.  Be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  battle,  the  aflbciated  lords 
fent  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  to  the  king,  with  a 
meflage,  intreating  his  majefty  would  fufpend  his 
indignation,  and  join  with  them  in  fome  falutary 
mealures  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  Englifri  blood. 
This  addrefs  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  ceremony 
to  fave  appearances  ;  and  being  rejected  as  fuch, 
both  fides  prepared  for  an  engagement.  On  the 
nineteenth  day  of  July  the  malcontents  drew  up 
their  army  in  order  of  battle  :  the  earl  of  Warwick 
commanded  the  right  wing  ;  the  lord  Cobham  con- 
ducted the  left ;  and  the  earl  of  March  took  his 
ftation  in  the  center.  The  royal  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Backing- 
ham  -9  the  queen  remained  at  a  little  diftance,  from 
whence  fhe  could  obferve  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  give  her  directions  according  to  the  emer- 
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•a.c.  j46o.  gency  of  the  occafion  ;  and  Henry  flayed  in  his  tent, 
waiting  the  event  of  a  battle  on  which  the  fare  of 
his  crown  depended.  The  Yotkifts,  having  pub- 
lished orders  through  their  army  to  refpect  the  king's 
perfon,  and  fpare  the  common  foldiers,  but  to  give 
no  quarter  to  the  officers,  proceeded  to  the  attack 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  action 
beginning  with  equal  fury  on  both  fides,  continued 
till  feven  in  the  evening  ;  when  the  lord  Grey  of 
Ruthwin,  who  commanded  a  confiderable  part  of 
Henry's  army,  fuddenly  revolted  to  the  rebels. 
This  unexpected  defection  threw  the  reft  of  the  king's 
forces  into  fuch  confirmation,  that  they  forthwith  be- 
gan to  give  ground,  and  were  routed  with  great  (laugh- 
ter. The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  fon  to  the  famous  Talbot,  the  lord  Beaumont, 
and  many  other  perfons  of  diftinction,  were  killed 
upon  the  fpot.  The  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  fled  with  fuch  precipi- 
tation, that  they  did  not  halt  until  they  had  reached 
Durham.  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
who  treated  him  with  all  the  exterior  refpect  due  to 
their  fovereign  •,  and  this  deference,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  confoled  him  for  the  mifchance  of  the  day, 
which  would  have  rendered  him  a  very  great  object 
of  companion,  had  not  his  natural  indolence  and 
want  of  fenfibility  fortified  him  againfl  all  thevicif- 
fitudesof  fortune.  lie  was  immediately  conducted 
to  Northampton,  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and 
regard  •,  and,  after  a  fhort  ftay  in  that  place,  repaired 
to  London,  furrounded  by  a  croud  of  noblemen  and 
others,  who  had  fo  lately  appeared  againfl  him  in 

stowe.  the  field  of  battle.  Mean  time  the  queen,  who  did 
not  think  herfelf  fafe  at  Durham,  retired  privately 
to  Wales,  in  order  to  elude  the  fearch  of  her  ene  - 
mies  \  but  fhe  foon  quitted  that  retreat,  and  with 
her  fon  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  Immediately  after 
the  king's  arrival  in  London,  the  lower  furrendered 

for 
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for  want  of  provifions  •,  and  the  lord  Scales,  who  A- c-  **** 
acted  as  governor,  attempting  to  go  by  water  in 
difguife  to  the  fanctuary  at  Weltminfter,  was  dis- 
covered and  aflaflinated  by  the  watermen.  A  ccm- 
mifiion  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  im- 
powering  him  to  march  with  an  army  to  the  relief 
of  Roxburgh  caftle,  befieged  by  James  II.  of  Scot- 
land, who  infringed  the  truce  that  he  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  inteftine  troubles  of  England.  The 
garrifon  was  already  reduced  to  extremity,  when 
that  prince  happened  to  lofe  his  life  by  a  cannon's 
burfting  in  the  explofion  ;  neverthelefs,  the  queen 
continued  the  (lege,  and  the  place  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  confirmed 
in  the  government  of  Calais  and  Guifnes,  by  virtue 
of  a  new  commifiion  ;  and  the  duke  of  York  and 
his  adherents  were  declared  good  and  faithful  fub- 
jects.  At  this  period  died  Charles  VII.  king  of 
France,  who  is  faid  to  have  ftarved  himfelf  to  death 
from  apprehenfion  of  being  poifoned  by  the  dauphin,  ^ 
who  Succeeded  him  under  the  name  of  Lewis  XI.  Mezerk. 

The  parliament  meeting  at  Weftminfter  on  the  The  duke  sf 
feventh  day  of  October,  according  to  the  writs  *ork  claims 
which  had  been  iffued  before  the  battle  of  Nor-  pariumcou 
thampton,  the  king  aflifled  in  perfon  -}  and,  the  firft 
bufmefs  on  which  they  proceeded  was  a  repeal  of 
the  tranfactions  in  the  lalt  parliament  held  at  Coven- 
try, on  pretence  of  its  having  been  unduly  fum- 
moned,  and  conftituted  of  unqualified  perfons,  who 
aimed  at  the  deitruction  of  the  realm.  The  duke 
of  York  having  been  apprifed  of  his  fon's  fuccefs, 
returned  immediately  from  Ireland  •,  and,  arriving 
at  London  on  the  third  day  of  the  feflion,  went 
directly  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  were  then  fitting. 
He  flood  for  fome  time  under  the  canopy,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  throne,  waiting  until  he  mould 
be  defired  to  afcend  :  but,  the  whole  aflembly  main- 
tained a  profound  filence  j  and,  the  archbifhop  of 

Canterbury 
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a, c.  1460,  Canterbury  advancing  to  him,  afked,   if  he  had 
waited  upon  the  king  fince  his  arrival  ?    He  could 
not  help  blufhing  ac  this  queition  j  and,  after  fome 
paufe,  replied,  that  he  did   not  know  any  perfon 
to  whom  he  owed  that  refpect.     So  faying,   he  re- 
tired to  his  own  houfe ;  and  next  day  fent  a  writing 
to  the  parliament,  containing  the  reafons  upon  which 
his  pretenfions   to  the  crown  were  founded.     He 
pretended  to  mount  the  throne  as  heir  to  the  houfe 
of  March  ;  defired,   that  he  might  be  heard  by  his 
counfel  *,  and,   that  the  parliament  would  do  him 
juftice.     It  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  that  the 
lords  allowed  his   claim  to  be  read  in  the  houfe  ; 
but,   they  refolved  to  proceed  no  farther,  without 
communicating  the  affair  to  his  majefty.     When 
Henry  was  informed  of  their  refolution,  he  defired, 
that  the  claim   might  be  confidered  by  his  judges, 
ferjeants,  and   attorney.     Thefe  being  fummoned, 
declined  giving  their  opinions  in  a  matter  lb  far 
above  their  cognizance.     Then  the  lords,  after  an- 
other debate,  ordered  the  ferjeants  and  attorney  to 
come  and   defend  the  kind's  title  :    it  was  likewife 
refolved,   that  there  fliould  be  an  intire  freedom  of 
debate  ;  and  that  no  lord  fhould  be  called  in  quef- 
tion  for  what  he  mould  fay  in  fupport  of  his  own 
opinion, 
fceifcns  \ye   jiaye  a]reac]y   mentioned    the   pedigree   of 

1  Richard  duke  of  York,   as  deicended  from  Lionel 
:  duke  of  Clarence,  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

title.  J 

the  founder  ot  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ;  and,  we 
fhall  now  take  notice  of  the  objections  that  were 
made  to  Richard's  claim.  Henry's  friends  obferved, 
that  when  his  grandfather  Henry  IV.  took  pofiTef- 
fion  of  the  throne,  no  perfon  pretended  to  dilpute 
his  title.  The  Yorkifts  replied,  that  as  Edmund 
earl  of  March,  who  was  then  alive,  could  not  af- 
fert  his  title  without  running  the  rifque  of  his  lite, 
his  filenge  could  not  te  interpreted  into  acquiefcence 

in 
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in  the  right  of  the  ufurper.  When  Henry's  fa-  A,c*  J46°. 
vourers  alledged,  that  his  grandfather  had  received 
the  crown  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  the  fa- 
vourers of  the  duke  of  York  anfvvered,  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  claim  it  wkhout  the  fanciion  of  the 
faid  authority,  as  plainly  appeared  from  his  memo- 
rial prefented  to  both  houfes ;  but,  as  the  parlia- 
ment had  formerly  ftrong  reafons  to  fet  afide  the 
true  heir  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler,  fo 
now  they  had  powerful  motives  for  doing  juilice  to 
the  duke  of  York.  The  refignation  of  Richard  II. 
was  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler ; 
and,  the  other  fide  denied  that  Richard's  refignation 
regarded  that  houfe  in  particular,  or  even  the  perfon 
of  Henry  IV.  but,  even  allowing  this  to  have  been 
the  cafe,  a  king  who  was  actually  in  confinement, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  depofed,  had  no  power 
to  eflablifh  a  fucceflbr.  It  was  objected  to  the  duke 
of  York,  that  his  father,  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
had  been  executed  for  high-treafon,  and  his  pofcerity 
declared  incapable  of  all  inheritance  :  but,  this  ob- 
jection was  obviated  by  thofe  who  obferved,  that 
the  duke  of  York  had  been  reftored  to  the  honours, 
and  ail  the  rights  of  fucceflion  by  the  king  him- 
felf ;  and  acknowledged  as  duke  of  York  and  earl 
of  March  by  Henry,  as  well  as  the  whole  king- 
dom. Then  the  friends  of  the  king  obferved,  that 
the  crown  had  been  above  fixty  years  in  poffeffion 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancatler.  To  this  obfervation 
the  others  replied,  that  natural  rights  were  indefea- 
fible,  and  that  no  pofitive  law  could  bring  them 
into  prefcription.  The  laft  argument  advanced  in 
favour  of  Henry  imported,  that  having  already 
reigned  thirty  years,  and  lea  an  innocent  and  inof- 
fenfive  life,  ic  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  him  of  the 
crown.  To  invalidate  this  argument,  the  Yorkifts 
obferved,  that  as  Henry  was  incapable  of  governing 
by  himfeif,  fuch  indulgence  would  only  operate  in 
Numb.  XLII.  E  favour 
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favour  of  the  queen  and  her  minifters,  who  abufed 
his  name  and  authority  :  that,  out  of  tendernefs  to 
him,  they  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  whole  king- 
dom, nor  commit  a  flagrant  piece  of  injuftice  from 
a  motive  of  charity. 

Such  were  the  principal  reafons  advanced  on  both 
fides  of  this  very  remarkable  difpute,  which  was 
maintained  with  great  fpirit  and  capacity  for  fome 
days  fuccefiively,  until  they  agreed  to  a  fort  of  mo- 
dification, which  they  hoped  would  prevent  all  thofe 
miU  hievous  confluences  that  might  have  attended 
a  total   revolution.      They   unanimoufly   refolved, 
that  Henry  fhould  enjoy  the  crown  for  his  natural 
life  i  and  the  duke  of  York  be  declared  his  fue- 
celfor.   This  refolution  was  fignified  to  the  king  by 
the  chancellor,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  an  act  of 
parliament  to  the  following  effect :  That,  although 
the  duke  of  York  had  an  inconteftible  right  to  the 
throne,  he  confentedto  Henry's  enjoying  it  for  life, 
and  even  to  take   the  oath  to  him  as  to  his  lawful 
fovereign  •,  but,  in  cafe  Henry  fhould  in  any  fhape 
violate  this  agreement,  the  crown  fhould  from  that 
moment  devolve  to  the  duke  of  York,  or  his  law- 
ful heirs.     After  this  act  was  pafTed,  the  king,  with 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  went  in  procemon  to  St. 
Paul's,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  York,  in  token 
of  reconciliation  -y    and,    indeed,  he  feemed  to   be 
quite  eafy    under    this   revolution    of   his   affairs. 
Without  Iteming  affected  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family,  he  lived  in  tranquillity,  employing  himfelf 
wholly  in  the  exercifes  of  devotion  -9  and  leaving 
the  admin  ft  ration  to  thofe  who  managed  under  the 
lanction  of  his  name  and  authority.     The  duke  of 
York  finding  himfelf  abfolutely  mailer  of  Henry's 
perfon,  obliged  him  to  fign  an  order  for  the  queen 
to  repair  to  London  •,  well  knowing,  that  fhe  would 
not  obey  the  injunction  :   but,  his  defign  was  to 
render  her  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,,  from 
1  her 
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her  refufa!  to  comply  with  the  command  of  her  A«c.  i^o©, 
lord  and  hufband  \  which  would  in  fome  meafure 
authorife  the  meafures  he  intended  to  take  againft 
that  princefs.  He  thought  her  abfoiutely  without 
refource,  and  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  hut  a  pretext  for  raifing  invincible  obfta- 
cles  to  her  return,  that  he  might  be  altogether  de- 
livered from  fuch  an  active  enemy.  But,  he  was 
miftaken  in  his  conjecture. 

Margaret,  far  from  being  difpirited  by  the  rmf-  The  duke  it 
fortunes  of  her  hufband,  had  already  returned  to  ^dftainin 
England  with  her  fon  the  prince  of  Wales  •,  and  raifed  the  battle  of 

r     •     1  1  r       j  \  1  Wakefield, 

an  army  or  eighteen  thouiand  men  in  the  northern 
counties.  In  order  to  engage  the  people  of  that 
country  in  her  intereft,  fhe  found  means  to  diffufe  a 
report  among  them,  that  they  mould  be  allowed  to 
pillage  all  England  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Trent  •, 
dnd,  in  all  probability,  herfuccefs  in  levying  forces 
was  owing  to  this  expedient.  The  duke  of  York 
being  informed  of  her  defigns,  refolved  to  arreft  her 
in  the  middle  of  her  career  •,  and  for  that  purpofe  let 
out  from  London  with  four  or  five  thoufand  men, 
leaving  an  order  with  his  fon  the  earl  of  March, 
to  conduit  the  reft  of  the  army  into  quarters  of  re- 
trefhment  in  Wales ;  and  afterwards  join  him  in  the 
northern  counties.  As  the  duke  advanced  towards 
the  North,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  the  news 
of  the  queen's  fuccefs  in  levying  forces,  with  which 
he  had  not  been  acquainted  before  he  left  London  ; 
and,  when  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wake  Held  in  Yorkfhire*  he  received  intelligence, 
that  fhe  was  in  full  march  again  ft  him,  at  the  head 
of  eighteen  thoufand  men.  He  forthwith  threw 
himfeif  into  his  own  caftle  of  Sandal,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  who  obferved,  that 
as  the  queen  had  no  artillery,  he  could  not  be  forced 
in  that  place,  until  he  fhould  be  joined  by  his  fon 
Edward.     Margaret  negle&ed  no  artifice  which  fhe 

E  2  thought 
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a.c.  f46o.  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  this  retreat  before 
his  fon's  arrival.  She  affected  to  continue  her  route 
towards  the  South  •,  then  fhe  placed  the  greater  part 
of  her  forces  behind  an  eminence  •,  and  with  the 
reft  approaching  the  caftle  of  Sandal,  provoked  him 
to  battle  by  the  mod  infulting  meffages.  Whether 
the  duke  was  Simulated  by  her  reproaches,  or  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  make  a  defperate  effort,  for  want 
of  provifion  •,  or  lallly,  was  deceived  in  the  number 
of  the  enemy  -,  certain  it  is,  he  drew  out  his  men, 
and  refolved  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  action  was 
bt2,un  by  York,  who  charged  the  queen's  troops 
with  great  impetuofity  :  but,  her  numbers  over- 
balanced his  courage  •,  and,  thofe  troops  who  had 
been  polled  in  ambulh  behind  the  hill,  falling  fud- 
denly  upon  his  rear,  the  Yorkifts  were  immediately 
routed  :  the  duke  himfelf  was  (lain  fighting  valiantly 
on  foot;  Sir  Thomas  Harrington,  Sir  David  Hall, 
Sir  Hugh  Mailings,  Sir  Thomas  Nevil,  third  fon 
of  the  .earl  of  Salifbury,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh 
Mortimer,  with  many  other  gentlemen,  and  about 
two  thoufand  eight  hundred  foldiers,  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  The  duke's  fon  Edmund  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Rutland,  was  after  the  battle  inhumanly 
killed  in  cold  blood,  upon  Wakefield  bridge,  by 
the  lord  Clifford :  the  earl  of  Salifbury  being 
wounded  and  taken  prifoner,  was  fent  to  Pomfrer, 
where  he  fufTered  decapitation,  and  his  head  was 
fixed  on  the  walls  of  York,  as  well  as  the  duke's, 
upon  which  Clifford  let  a  crown  of  paper,  in  deri- 
fion  of  his  title.  Thus  fell  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
a  prince  poiTcffed  of  many  great  and  amiable  quali- 
ties, and  blameworthy  alone,  for  having  involved 
hte  country  in  the?  miieries  of  civil  war,  with  a  view 
to  afTert  a  difputed  claim,  fuch  as  had  often  been 
difregarded  in  the  fuccefTion  of  the  Englifh  kings, 
both  before  and  after  the  conqucft  ;  a  claim,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  lain  dormant,  had 

not 
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not  the   imbecility  of  Henry,    and  the  arbitrary  A- c- 1$6°- 
meafures  and  unpopular  deportment  of  his  queen, 
awaked    and   invited  it  from    the   (hade  of  obli- 
vion. 

The  battle  of  Wakefield,  which  was  fought  on  Ac-  T*6r- 
the  thirtieth  day  of  December,   inftead  of  re  efta-  j*rfp^.Tu~ 
blifhing  the  affairs  of  Margaret,  and  the  prince  of  detachment 
Wales,  ferved  cnly  to  haften  their  ruin.     The  earl  of  the, 

J  ouet'n  s  ar- 

of  March,  far  from  being  difpirued  by  the  defeat  my,  defeated 
and  death  of  his  father,  was  inflamed  with  the  moil  ^!he/oune 

vj,n  or 

eager  defire  of  revenge  •,  and  refolved  to  hazard  his  March,  at 
life  and  fortune  in  fupport  of  his  prerenfions.     He  crofcmSfe. 
now  found  himfelf  in  Wales,  at  the  head  of  three  refordAire. 
and  twenty   thoufand  men,  hefides  thole  who  had 
been  left  under  the  command  of  Warwick  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital ;  and,  with  thefe  he  deter- 
mined to  go  in  queft  of  Margaret,  on  whom  he 
longed  to  revenge  the  misfortunes  of  his  family. 
That  prihcefs  had  begun  her  march  for  London  ; 
and  hearing  of  young  Edward's  dtfign,  detached 
Gafper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  James  But- 
ler earl  of  Ormond,  with  a  body  of  Englifh  and 
Irifh  troops,  to  oppofe  his  progrels.     March,  being 
informed  of  the   queen's   motions,  had  altered  his 
firit  refolution  of  giving  her  battle,  and  changed 
his  route,  in  hope  of  reaching  London  before  her 
arrival  :   but,  when  he  underftood  that  Tudor  had 
been  detached  againft  him,    rather  than   run  the 
fifque  of  being  hemmed  in  between  two  hoftile  ar- 
mies, he  marched  directly  into  Hereford  (hire,  in 
order  to  give  him  battle.  The  two  armies  met  near 
Mortimer's  crofs,  on  Candlemas  eve ;  and  Edward 
being  greatly  fuperior  in   number  to  the  Lancas- 
trians, thefe  laft  were  foon  defeated,  with  the  icis 
of  three  thoufand  and  eight  hundred  men  killed  on 
the  field  of  action.     The  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Ormond  efcaped ;  but,  Owen  Tudor,  hufband  of 
Catherine  of  France,  and  ftep-father  to  king  Henry, 
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a  c  ,46i,  was  taken,  and  with  nine  other  officers  beheaded  at 

££*      Hereford. 

Warwick  is      Mean  while  the  queen,  with  her  Ton,  attended  by 

wonied  by    tn£  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Nor- 
ths cuc-cn,on  .        _  1  01  n  iij 

Bernard's-    thumberland,  Devonfhire,  and  Shrewsbury,  the  lords 
£!*AlK.  Fitzhugh,   Grey  of  Codemore,    Roos,  Grey  (lock, 
Willes,  and  Willoughby,  continued  her  march  to- 
wards  London,    in  full   hope,  that  whenever  her 
victorious  army  fhould  appear,   the  citizens  would 
expel  the  earl  of  Warwick,   and  receive  her  in  tri- 
umph.    Warwick  himfelf  feemed  to  dread  fome 
fuch  event  •,  for,  rather   than  keep  himfelf  fecure 
within  the  walls  of  London,  he  marched  out  with 
an  handful  to  hazard  an  engagement :  a  ftep  which 
he  certainly  would  not  have  taken,  had  he  been  fe- 
cure in  the  affection  of  the  citizens.   Margaret  had 
advanced  as  far  as  St.  Alban's,   when  fhe  received 
intelligence,  that  Warwick  was  on  his  march  to- 
wads  that  place,  with  the  king  in  his  army,  which 
was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Londoners.      Thefe 
had  joined  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs 
they  apprehended   from   the  queen's  troops,  who 
were  northern  freebooters,  accuflomed  to  rapine, 
and  had  ravaged  the  whole  country  in  their  pallage. 
On  Shrove -Tuelday   the  oppofite  armies   came  in 
fight  of  each  other,  and  engaged  on  Barnard's-Heath 
near  St.  Alban'sj  where  for  fome  time  the  fortune 
of  Warwick  feemed  to  prevail,  until  the  lord  Love- 
lace, who  commanded  one  of  his  wings,  wheeled 
off,  leaving  the  main  body  expofed  :    and  then  vic- 
tory declared  for  Margaret,     Tht  earl  on  this  oc- 
cafion  loft  twothoufand  men,  who  were  killed  either 
in  the  action  or  in  the  purfuit ;  though  he  rallied 
his  broken  troops,  and  made  an  excellent  retreat. 
The  lord  Bonvil,  and  Sir  Thomas  Kyreil,  to  whofe 
care  he  had  committed  the  perfon  of  Henry,  were 
perfuaded  to  flay  with  that  prince,  on  his  affurance, 
that  they  fhculd  receive  no  injury  -,   but,  he  had 
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not  intereft  enough  to  fave  their  Jives  :  Margaret  A- c- J^1- 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded  at  St.  Alban's  on 
Am- Wednesday.  The  chief  advantage  which  Mar- 
garet reaped  from  the  victory,  was  the  releafe  of  her 
hufband,  whofe  name  ferved  to  authorife  her  tranf- 
actions:  but,  fhe  feems  to  have  been  very  much 
wanting  to  her  own  intereft,  in  neglecting  to  march 
directly  to  the  capita],  while  the  news  of  her  vic- 
tory operated  fo  ftrongly  on  the  minds  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  they  would  have  opened  their  gates  at 
her  approach.  The  citizens,  indeed,  were  afraid 
of  being  plundered  by  her  forces,  who  had  already 
pillaged  the  town  of  St.  Alban's :  but,  they  were 
ftill  more  afraid  of  incurring  the  refentment  of  a 
victorious  army,  which  they  did  not  think  them- 
felves  in  a  condition  to  oppoie.  The  ravages  of  her 
troops  having  occafioned  a  fcarcity  of  provifion  in 
her  camp,  me  demanded  a  fupply  from  the  mayor 
of  London,  who  did  not  think  proper  to  refufe  her 
in  fuch  a  conjuncture.  He  ordered  feveral  waggons 
to  be  loaded  with  all  forts  of  lenten  provifion  •,  but, 
they  were  flopped  at  Newgate  by  the  populace,  who 
were  incenfcd  at  the  licentious  behaviour  of  her 
troops  •,  and  declared,  that  no  necefTaries  mould  be 
furnifhed  by  the  city,  for  the  ufe  of  an  army  that 
did  not  come  to  defend,  but  to  pillage  their  effects. 
The  queen  fent  a  body  of  forces,  commanded  by 
Sir  Baldwin  Fulford,  and  Sir  Alexander  Hody,  to 
make  an  effort  towards  gaining  admittance  to  the 
city,  and  they  attempted  to  force  Cripplegate  -,  but 
were  repulfed.  Margaret  denounced  vengeance 
againfl  the  Londoners  for  this  infult ;  though  fhe 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  fcheme  of 
her  refentment ;  for  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
earls  of  March  and  Warwick  had  joined  their  forces 
at  Chiping-Norton  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  begun  their 
progrefs  for  London,  fhe  retired  to  the  North, 
where  fhe  hoped  to  increafe  her  army  to  fuch  a  for- 
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a.c.  14.61.  rnidable  number,  as  would  infure  fuccefs  againfl  all 

Grafton.        OppoflUOn. 

Edward  earl  The  earl  of  March  arriving  at  London  in  the 
predated  beginning  of  March,  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
king  of  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  by  whom, 
n'  he  was  adored,  for  his  affability  and  perfonal  ac- 
complishments, in  which  he  excelled  all  the  princes 
of  his  age.  His  friends,  trufting  to  this  popularity, 
refolved  to  fave  him  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  or. 
a  parliamentary  decificn,  and  raife  him  at  once  to 
the  throne  by  the  conient  of  the  people,  and  the 
grandees.  With  this  view,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  in  the  fields 
near  Clerkenwell,  on  pretence  of  exercifing  the 
foldiers  :  an  immenle  multitude  of  people  being  af- 
iembled  to  indulge  their  curiofitv,  the  earl  rode 
into  the  midfl:  of  this  concourfe,  and  read  aloud  the 
convention  made  between  Henry  and  the  duke  of 
York,  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.  Then 
he  gave  them  to  underiland,  that  as  the  king  had 
notorioufly  violated  this  agreement,  he  had  indif- 
putably  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown,  which 
now  belonged  to  Edward  Plantagenet,  the  fele  and 
true  heir  or  the  houfe  of  Mortimer.  He  thus  pre- 
pared the  people  for  his  purpofe,  by  an  afiertion 
which  was  abfoiucely  fa'fe  ;  inafmuch  as  Henry  had 
been  his  own  prifoner  from  the  time  of  the  agree- 
ment till  the  battle  of  Barnet,  after  which  he  was 
compelled  to  z£t  according  to  the  views  of  Mar- 
garet. Then  he  raifed  his  voice,  and  afked,  if  they 
would  have  Henry  of  Lancaster  for  their  king  ?  The 
whole  multitude  anfwered,  No,  No:  but  when  he 
demanded,  if  they  would  acknowledge  Edward  for 
their  fovercign  ?  they  replied  in  the  affirmative  with 
Joud  acclamations.  The  confent  of  the  people  be- 
ing thus  obtained,  the  Yorkifts  convoked  a  great 
council  of  all  the  lords  Spiritual  and  temporal,  ma- 
gistrates, and  gentlemen,  who  happened  to  be  in 
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London  ;  and  Edward  having  explained  his  right  A*  c?  J46l» 
to  the  crown,  both  by  birth,  and  the  agreement 
between  Henry  and  his  father,  defired  it  might  be 
adjudged  to  him  by  the  determination  of  this  af- 
fembly.  He  muft  have  had  more  courage  than  dif- 
cretion,  who  would  have  attempted  to  impugn  his 
pretentions  at  fuch  a  juncture  j  therefore,  the  council 
unanimoufly  declared,  that  Henry  of  Lancafter  had 
forfeited  all  right  to  the  crown,  in  violating  the 
folemn  agreement  made  with  the  late  duke  of  York, 
which  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  that  it 
now  devolved'  to  the  duke's  eldeil  fon,  Edward 
Plantagenetearl  of  March.  After  this  declaration, 
the  crown  was  offered  to  the  earl,  who  received  it 
with  a  modeft  acknowledgment  of  his  own  inef- 
ficiency ,  adding,  that  though  his  youth  and  inex-, 
perience  rendered  him  fearful  of  loading  himfelf 
with  fuch  a  heavy  burthen,  he  would  do  his  utmofl 
endeavours,  with  God's  afliftance,  to  make  his  peo- 
ple rich  and  happy.  Next  day  he  repaired  to  St. 
Paul's  church,  where  he  fat  in  the  royal  chair,  with 
the  fceptre  of  St.  Edward  in  his  hand.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  demanding  aloud,  if  the  peo- 
ple would  own  Edward,  earl  of  March,  as  their 
king,  they  replied  as  before,  with  acclamations  of 
joy  ;  and  then  the  king  received  the  homage  of  the 
nobility.  This  ceremony  being  concluded  with  a 
folemn  Te  Deum,  Edward  was  conducted  to  the 
bifhop's  palace,  in  which  the  kings  ufed  to  reiide ; 
and  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  he  was  proclaimed 
by  the  name  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  city  of  London^ 
and  the  neighbourhood. 
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a.c  1461.  f~r\  pj  £  fij-ft  avq.  0£  fovcrcignty  that  diftinguifhed 
;rd  tc"  the  reifrn  of  Edward,  is  faid  to  have  been  the 

marchfor     execution   or  one  Walker,    a  citizen   and   grocer, 
l'    who  jocofely  faid  to  his  neighbours  that   he  would 
make  his  fon  heir  to  the  crown,    meaning  the  fign 
of  the  crown  that  hung  over  his  door :   this   inno- 
cent jell  was  conftrued  into  high  treafon,   and  the 
unhappy  man  fulTered  death  ;  though,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  his   chief  crime  was    his   adherence  to  the 
houfe  of    Lancafter,    which    Edward    relblved   to 
punifn  with  the  utmoft  rigour.   Hi  had  not  enjoyed 
his  new  dignity  above  eight  days,  when  he  found 
himfelf  obliged   to   begin  his  march  againft  Mar- 
garet,  who  had  fucceeded  fo  well  in  recruiting  her 
army  among  her  northern  friends,  that  by  this  time 
flie  found  herfelf  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men, 
ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  for  her  iervice.    Edward 
did  not  fo  much  depend  upon  his  ele6tion,  which 
had  been  extremely  irregular  and  defective,  as  upon 
the  ftrength  of  his  faction,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his 
arms.     Replete  with  all  the  fire  of  youth,  courage, 
and  ambition,   he  confided  in  his  valour  and  for- 
tune,   againft  all  odds  of  oppofition  i  and,  putting 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  fet  out    for  the 
North,    in  hope  of  ftriking  a  decifive  ftroke  againit 
the  queen  and  her  adherents. 
Detaches  the      On   his  arrival   at  Pontefrafr,   he  detached  the 
ior<! !7io"     ^orc*  Fitzwalter  to  leize  the  pais  of  Ferrybridge,  on 
fei^ethepafs  the  river  Aire  i  and  this  fervice  he  performed  with- 
*}  out  oppofition.     Henry  and   his  queen  hearing  of 

wheie  he  is  Edward's  approach,  bellowed  the  command  of 
their  army  on  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  while  they 
themfelves  remained  at  York,  waiting  the  ifTue  of 
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an  engagement,    by  which  their  fate  was  likely  a.  c  M6i. 
to  be  decided  for  ever.     Somerfet  being   informed 
that  Fitzwaker  had  ieized  the  pafs  of  Ferrybridge, 
concluded  that  Edward's  defign  was   to   give  him 
battle  •,  and  that  he  might  attack  him  with  lefs  ad- 
vantage,  he  refolved   to  repel  the  troops  of  Fitz- 
waker to  the  other  fide  of  the  river.     For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  fent  a  detachment  under  lord  Clifford,  who 
iurprifed  the  Yorkifts,   and  drove  them  from  the 
pais  with  great  flaughter,  after  an  obftinate  action, 
in  which  Fitzwaker  and  the    Bafrard  of  Salisbury 
loft  their  lives.   The  earl  of  Warwick  was  extreme- 
ly alarmed  at  the  news  of  this   difafter,  which  he 
no  fooner  received  than  he  rode  full  fpeed  to  Ed- 
ward, and  communicated  the  tidings  with  marks  of 
uncommon  emotion  •,    but,  to  convince  his  fove- 
reign  that  his  confufion  did  not  proceed  from  any 
fear  of  his  own  perfonal  danger,  he  killed  his  horfe 
on  the  fpot,  and  killing  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  which 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,   fwore  that  even 
if  the   whole  army    mould   forfake  the  king,  he 
would  remain  alone,    and  fpend  the  laft  drop  of  his 
blood  in  defence  of  his  majefly.    Edward,  far  from 
being  difpirited  by  this  check,  which  feemed  to  dif- 
order  Warwick  fo  much,  ordered  proclamation  to 
be  made  in  his  army,  that  all   perfons  who  were 
afraid  of  flaying  fhould  have  free  leave  to  retire : 
That  he  would  reward  thofe  who  lhould  do  their 
duty  •,    but  that  he  would  fhew  no  mercy  to  any 
perfon  who  fhould  fly  from  the  battle.     Then   he 
ordered  lord  Falconbridge  to  pafs  the  Aire  at  Caftle- 
ford,  about  a  league  above  Ferrybridge,  and  retake 
the  pod  which  the  enemy  had  won.     This  order 
was  executed  with  fuch  diligence  and  fecrecy,  that 
the  detachment  had  croffed  the  river  before   the 
Lancaflrians  had  the  leaft  intimation  of  their  de- 
fign i    then   attacking  Clifford   by  furprize,   that 
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a.c.i46i.  nobleman  and  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Weft  more - 

land  were  (lain,  and  their  forces  inrirely  routed. 
The^u^n         The  pals  of  Ferrybridge   being  thus  regained, 
'ijth^at    Edward  eroded  the  river,  and,  early  in  the  morning 
Hauphter  r.t  of  Palm-funday,    advanced  towards  the    Lancaf- 
trians,  who,  to  the  number  of  fixty  thoufand,  occu- 
pied the  fields  between  Towton  and  Saxton.      Tho' 
the  Yorkiftsdid  not  exceed  nine  and  forty  thoufand, 
thev  were  chofen  men,  and  Edward  did  not  enter- 
tain  the  lead  doubt  of  victory ;    but,  before  the 
battle  joined,  he  publifhed  an  order  through  his 
army,  that  his  foldiers  fhould  not  encumber  them- 
felves  with  prifoners.     About  nine  in  the  morning 
it  began  to  fnow,   and  a  fharp  wind  drove  the  fleet 
full  in   the  faces  of  the  Lancaftrians,   difordering 
their  fight  in  fuch  a  manner,    tha:  they  could  not 

O  'J 

judge  the  diftance  between  themfelves  and  the  ene- 
my.    The  lord  Falconbridge,  who  commanded  the 
van  of  Edward's  army,  taking  advantage  of  this  ac- 
cident, ordered  his  archers  to  advance  within  /hot 
of  Henry's   line,    and  let   fly  a  fhower  of  arrows, 
which  were  no  fooner  difcharged  than  they  retired 
again   to  their  former  ftation.     The  Lancaftrians 
feeling  the  effects  of  this  flight,  believed  the  Yorkifts 
were  within  their  reach,   and  plied  their  bows  until 
their  quivers  were  quite  exhaufled,  without  having 
done  the  lead  execution.     Then  Falconbridge  ad- 
vanced again  with  his  archers,   who  now  (hot  their 
arrows  without  oppofition,  and  flew  a  vaft  number 
of  the  enemy,   even  with    the  (hafts  which  they 
picked  from  the  field,  after  their  own  quivers  were 
emptied.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  An- 
drew Trollop,  who  commanded  the  van  of  Henry's 
army,   feeing  the  difadvantage  under   which  they 
laboured,    in    this  way  of  fighting,   advanced    to 
clofe  combat,  and  each  fide  fought  with  equal  cou- 
rage,  obftinacy,  and   rancour.     The  battle  raged 
with  great  fury  from  morning  till  night  -3  and  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  exhibited  fuch  proofs  of  furprifing  courage,  A-C'H*>»' 
activity,  and  conduct,  that  the  fate  of  th^  day  de- 
pended in  a  great  meafure  on   his  peribnal   beha- 
viour, and  thac  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.     Towards 
the  evening,  the  Lancaftrians  being  difcouraged  by 
the  death  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland,  the  lords  Dacres  and  Willes,  Sir  Andrew 
Trollop,  and  many  other  officers  of  diftinction,  be- 
gan to  give  ground,  though  not  in  great  diforder, 
intending  to    retreat   to   the  bridge  of  Tadcafter. 
They  accordingly  preferved  their  ranks,  and  wheel- 
ed about  occafionally  as  they  retired,  until  Edward 
and  Warwick  animating  their  men   to  render  the 
adion  decifive,    they  redoubled  their  efforts,  and 
charged  with  fuch   impetuofity,  that   the  Lancaf- 
trians   were    broken  and    intirely    routed.     Great 
numbers  were  flain  in  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the 
purfuit ;    but  the  chief  carnage   happened  at  the 
fmall  river  Coc,   which  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
Warf.     Thither  the  fugitives  fled  in  hope  of  ford- 
ing the  ftream  ;    but   it  was  fo  fwelled  with  the 
rams  as  to  be  rendered  impaffable,  until  a  kind  of 
bridge  or  mound  was  formed  bv  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Lancaftrians,  who  were  flaughtered  on  the  banks, 
or  drowned  in  the  river,  which  ran  purple  with  their 
blood.     Nor  will  this  circumftance  appear  incredi- 
ble, when  we  confider,  that   above  fix   and  thirty 
thoufand  men  were  killed  in  this  battle.  The  dukes  Stow<?- 
of  Somerfet  and  Exeter  efcaped  with  great  difficulty ;  BioJi?" 
but  the  earl  of  Devonshire  was  taken.      Immedia-  sPeei- 
tely  after  this  great  victory,    Edward  advanced  to 
York,   in  hope  of  feizing  the  perfons  of  Henry  and 
Margaret ;  but  this  princefs  had  retired  with   her 
husband  to  Berwick.     There  being  joined   by  the 
dukes  of  Somerfet  and   Exeter,    ihe  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Scottifti  miniftry,   and  repaired  to 
that  kingdom,    where  (he  and  her  husband  met 
with  a  verv  hofpitable  reception.     This,  however, 
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a.  c.  1461.  (he  pure  ha  fed  at   a  dear  rate,  in  ceding  the  town 
and  caftle  of  Berwick  to  the  Scottiih  monarch,  who 
was   at  that  cime   a  minor,    under  the  tuition  of 
George  Douglas  earl  of  Angus,  with  whom  Henry 
engaged   in   a  particular  convention.   Edward,  on 
his  arrival  at  York,  ordered  the  heads  of  his  father 
and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
walls,  and  thole  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  and  fome 
others,  who  were  beheaded  as  traitors,  to  be  fet  up 
in  their  room. 
Edward  ne-       yhe  battle  of  Towton  intirely  decided   the  fate 
alliance       of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  The  North,  which  ufed  to 
J*j?  !**■»   fupply  it  with  forces,  was  now  exhaufted,  and  the  bra- 
Itics.  velt  warriors  of  thole  parts  had  peri  Hied  in  fuch  a  feries 

of  engagements.  The  queen  had  no  refource  left 
but  the  friendfhip  of  Scotland,  from  which  ihe 
could  expert  but  little  ailiftance  during  the  mino- 
rity of  James  III.  Edward  was  mailer  of  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  except  Ilarlegh  and  Merioneth- 
fhire,  and  fome  caitlcs  in  Northumberland,  which 
he  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  reduce.  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  of  their  being  delivered  to  the  Scots, 
mould  they  be  hard  prefied  by  his  forces  ;  or  ima- 
gined they  v/ould  lubmit  of  their  own  accord,  upon 
his  title's  being  univerfally  acknowledged  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  confirmed  by  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which  he  v/ould  no 
longer  defer.  He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  New- 
caftlc,  where  having  mad?  fome  neceiTary  regula- 
tions for  preferving  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
left  a  bojy  of  troops  fufrkient  to  reprl  the  incur- 
fions  that  might  be  made  from  thole  caftles  that  did 
not  yet  acknowledge  his  fovereignty,  he  returned 
to  his  palace  of  Shene,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  twentieth  day  of  June  was  fixed 
for  his  coronation  ■,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  by  the 
advice  of  the  e  rl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been  long 
a  refugee  in  England,  he  refolved  to  find  fuch  em- 
ployment 
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ployment  for  the  Scots  as  would  prevent  them  from  A  c-  h*** 
giving  any  confiderable  affiftance  to  Henry  and 
Margaret.  For  this  purpofe  he  entered  imo  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  earl  of  Rofs,  lord  of  the  IQes, 
who  had  revolted  from  James,  and  promifed  to 
wafte  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  with  fire  and 
fword  :  but,  as  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which 
was  managed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  could  not 
be  executed  immediately,  Edward  propofed  a  truce 
to  the  regency  of  Scotland,  and  commifHoners  were 
appointed  to  treat  on  this  fubjecl ;  but  the  confe- 
rences were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  intrigues  of 
Margaret,  who  refided  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  this 
time  had  ingratiated  herielf  with  Mary  of  Gueldres, 
the  Scottifh  king's  mother. 

Mean  while  the  new  king  of  England  was  crown-  freiscnwm. 
ed  at  Weftminfter,  and  iffued  out  writs  for  caliino-  a  cd.  a!w'eft- 

1        r       i      j  r  t    t  o°        mmfter. 

parliament  to  meet  on  the  iixth  day  or  July,  from  Proceed; 
which  it  was  prorogued  to  the  fourth  day  of  Novem-  inJ*rh* 
ber.  Immediately  after  the  feflion  was  opened,  the 
commons  attended  Edward  with  an  addrefs,  congra- 
tulating  him  on  his  accefhon  to  the  throne,  and  re- 
queuing him  to  punifh  all  perfons  guilty  of  fuch 
extortions,  riots,  rapes,  murders,  and  other  ini- 
quities, as  had  been  committed  with  impunity, 
during  the  preceding  reign.  Then  an  act  was  paf- 
fed,  confirming  the  title  of  Edward.  All  thofe 
which  had  been  made  againfl  the  houfe  of  York 
were  repealed.  Henry  VI.  after  a  reign  of  eight 
and  thirty  years,  was  declared  an  ufurper,  and  ail 
his  tranfactions  were  annulled  as  illegal  ;  and  laftiy,. 
he  himfelf,  his  queen,  and  all  their  adherents,  were  Rym?r. 
attainted  as  traitors.  During  this  feflion,  Edward  &<*•  Pa* 
created  his  brother  George  duke  of  Clarence  ;  his 
younger  brother  Richard  was  made  duke  of  Glou- 
cefler ;  the  lord  Falconbridge  promoted  to-  the 
earldom  of  Kent  •,  Henry  Bourchier  the  king's  uncle, 
was  honoured  with  the  earldom  of  EfTex  ;  and  John 
Nevil,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  created 

baron 
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ac.  1461.  baron  of  Montague.  Thcfe  promotions  were  fol- 
lowed by  feverities  which  ferve  to  evince  that  cruelty 
which  was  inherent  in  all,  even  the  molt  accom- 
plifhed  princes  of  the  Norman  line.  Befides  Henry 
himfelf,  his  wife  Margaret,  and  their  fon  Edward, 
who  were  attainted,  the  fame  act  included  the  dukes 
of  Somerlet  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land, Wilts,  and  Pembroke,  the  vifcount  Beaumont, 
the  lords  Roos,  Nevil,  Willies,  Clifford,  Grey  of 
Rugemont,  Dacres,  and  Hungerford,  Sir  Richard 
Tonflall,  and  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  whofe 
eftates  were  conrifcated.  John  earl  of  Oxford,  a 
venerable  old  nobleman  of  unblemifhed  character, 
was  arretted  on  prett-nce  of  having  engaged  in  a 
correfpondencc  with  Margaret;  and,  without  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  trial,  beheaded  on 
Tower  hill,  together  with  his  eldeft  fon  Aubrey  de 
Yere, .  Sir  Thomas  Todenham,  Sir  Walter  Tirrel, 
and  Sir  John  Montgomery  •,  and  Sir  Baldwin  Ful- 
ford  fuftered  afterwards  in  Briflol.  The  hinds  and 
effects  of  thole  victims  he  distributed  among  his 
adherents,  and  conciliated  the  affection  of  the  clergy 
by  confirming  their  privileges,  exempting  them 
from  being  profecuted  in  civil  courts  tor  felonies 
and  other  offences  ;  eftablifhing  the  jurifdiction  of 
ecclefiaftical  courts  with  regard  totythes,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  •iffiie  fpiritual  cenfures  againfl:  fuch  as 
fhould  invade  their  prerogatives. 

Edward  having  regulated  his  domeMic  affairs, 
converted  his  attention  to  foreign  occurrences.  Eng- 
land was  actually  at  war  with  France,  Scotland, 
Brittany,  and  the  Low  Countries  •,  and  if  all  thefe 
powers  had  joined  againfl:  Edward  at  this  juncture, 
his  royalty  would  have  been  of  fhort  duration. 
Luckily  for  him,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Lewis  XI.  of  France,  whofe  mind  was  wholly  en- 
grofled  by  a  project  for  rendering  himfelf  abfolute 
in  his  own  dominions,  and  deflioying  the  power 
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of  the  nobles,  of  whom  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  A,a  '46'# 
Bretagne  were  the  principal.     He  therefore  had  no 
inclination  to  renew  the  war  with  England.     The 
duke  of  Brittany  was  in  no  condition  to  cope  with 
fuch  a  powerful  kingdom.   The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
though  a  friend  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,    was  fo 
v/ell  acquainted  with  the  difpofition  of  Lewis,  that 
he  divined  his  fcheme :  and  defired  to  live  in  peace  with 
England,  that  he  might  be  the  more  able  to  anticipate 
the  French  king's  defigns.  In  thefe  fentiments,  he  fent 
ambaffadors  to  congratulate  Edward  on  his  accefiion 
to  the  throne;  and  to  complain  of  fome  infractions  of 
the  truce  fubfifting  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries.     They  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception ;  and  commifiloners  were  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  particulars  of  the  complaint,  that  all  dif- 
ferences might  be  amicably  compromifed.     Scot- 
iand  then  was  the  only  place  from  whence  he  could 
apprehend  the    lead  moleflation.      Margaret   had 
concluded  a  contract  of  marriage  between   her  fon 
Edward,  and  the  fifter  of  James,  though  both  par- 
ties  were    infants  ;    and    leaving   her  husband  at 
Edinburgh,  made  a  voyage  to  France  to  crave  the 
afiiftance  of  Lewis  :   but  that  prince  was  not  of  a 
character  to  engage  in  any  enterprize  from  which 
he  faw  no  profpect  of  advantage.     He  courteoufly 
received  Margaret,   who  was  his  near  relation,  and  - 
even  amufed  her  with  promife  of  fuccour  ;   but  all 
flie  could  obtain  was  a  prefent  of  twenty  thoufand 
livres,  and  a  declaration  that  all  the  adherents  of 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter  fhould  meet  with  a  friendly 
reception  in  his  dominions.     Edward,    in  order  to 
baffle    her  intrigues   in  Scotland,    ftill    employed 
Douglas  in  a  negotiation  with  John  lord  of  the  Ifles, 
who  had  lately  fucceeded  his  father.     The  bifhop  of 
Durham,   the  earl  of  Worcefter,  and  fome  others, 
were   empowered  to  finiiri  the  treaty,    which  was 
concluded  on  the  following  conditions  :  That  John 
earl  of  Rofs,  lord  of  the  Ides,  Donald  Ballach  his 
N°.  42.  F  brother, 
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A.  c.  146 1.  brother,  and  John  the  fon  of  Donald,  fhould  do  ho- 
mage to  king  Edward  :  That  they  fhould  never 
acknowledge  any  other  king  of  England  but  Ed- 
ward, or  his  fuccefibrs,  dellended  from  Lionel  duke 
of  Clarence:  That  they  fhould  be  ready  to  ferve 
him  in  all  his  wars  again!!  the  Scots  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  :  That,  in  time  of  peace,  the  earl  of  Rofs 
fhould  enjoy  a  yearly  peniion  of  one  hundred 
pounds  fterling,  forty  be  allowed  to  Donald,  and 
ten  to  John  the  fon  of  Donald  •,  and  that  thefe  pen 
fions  fhould  be  doubled  in  time  of  war  or  actual  fer- 
vice  :  That  in  cafe  Scotland  fhould  be  conquered  by 
the  arms  of  Edward,  hi*  fhould  invert:  them  with 
the  property  of  all  the  ifles  fituated  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Scottifh  lea  :  '1  hat  James  earl  of 
Douglas  fhould  in  like  manner  receive  the  inv,efti- 
tureof  all  the  lands  he  had  formerly  poflefled  in  Scot- 
land, from  the  north  fea  to  the  borders  of  England; 
and  that  Edward  mould  make  neither  peace  nor 
truce  with  Scotland,  without  comprehending  them 
Rymer.        in  the  treaty. 

Margaret  Edward   had   intimated   his    elevation    to   pope 

attempts  to  Pius  II.  who  now  thinking  him  fufTiciently  efta- 
mouth,  but  blifhed  on  the  throne,  add  re  (Ted  him  in  a  brief, 
iftrcpuifed.  congratulating  him  upon  his  accefiion  ;  but  couch- 
ed in  fuch  a  manner  as  referved  to  himfelf  the  li- 
berty of  unfaying  his  compliment,  in  cafe  the  king 
fhould  experience  a  viciflitude  of  fortune  •,  for  his 
approbation  was  conditional,  and  founded  upon 
the  proofs  which  E/Evard  himfi-lf  advanced  in  be- 
half of  his  precenfi rrns.  The  lord  Ealconbridge, 
lately  (reared  earl  of  Kent,  wns  now  promoted  to 
the  poft  of  high  admiral  of  England  -,  and  the 
kingdom  enjoying  profound  tranquility,  after  the 
ftorm  bv  which  it  had  been  agitated,  the  duke  of 
Samerfet,  nnd  Ralph  Piercy,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  implored  the  mercy  of  the 
king,    by  whom  they  were  generoufly  pardoned. 

This 
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This  calm  was  not   of  long   duration.     Margaret  A'c-'^ 
having  obtained   a  fmall  reinforcement  in  France,  a  a.  Pub. 
commanded  by  Peter  De  Breze  fenefchal  of  Nor- 
mandy, fet  fail  for  England,  in  full  confidence  of 
being  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces.    But,    when  fhe  landed  at  Tinrnouch,    (he 
found  herfelf  in  danger  of  being  furrounded   by  a 
body  of  Edward's   troops,   which    obliged  her  to 
retire  on  board  of  her  (hips  with  the  utmoft  preci- 
pitation.    A  ftcrm  immediately  beginning  to  blow, 
her  ihip  was  feparated  from  the   reft  of  the  fleet, 
and  with  great  difficulty  made  the  harbour  of  Ber- 
wick,   while  the  other  vefTels  were  driven  towards 
Bamburg,  where  the  French  attempted  to  land  j   . 
but  their  defcent  being  oppofed  by  the  Baftard  Ogle, 
at  the  head  of  fome  forces,  they  retired  to  the  fmall 
ifland  of  Lindisfarne.      There    they  were   attacked 
by  Ogle,  who  (lew  part  of  their  number,  and  took 
the  reft  prifoners  \  and  their  commander  De  Breze 
made  his  efcape  in  a  fifhing-boat  to  Berwick.  Blond!. 

Edward  being  informed  of  thefe  t  ran  fact  ions,  and  a.  c.  1463. 
fuppofing  that  Margaret  was  allured  of  fuccours  in  Henry  and 
Scotland,  with  which  (he  would  not  fail  to  invade  M**z*T<* 
the  northern  counties,  detached  baron  Montague,  2t  Hexham 
with  the  forces  that   were   at  hand,  to  retard  herbytj^ba"^ 
progrefs,  until  he  himfelf  fhould  follow  with  a  nu-  gUe. 
merous  fleet  and  army  to  overturn  all  her  projects. 
Margaret    had    actually  entered    Northumberland 
with  a  body  of  freebooters,  who  enlifted  on   pro- 
mifeof  being  allowed  to  plunder;  and  her  army 
encreafed  to  fuch   a  degree,  that  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet  and  Sir  Ralph  Piercy  began  to  imagine  fhe 
would  fucceed  in  her  enterprize  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  oath  they  had  taken  to  Edward,  joined 
her  with  all  their  adherents.    Montague,  having  ad- 
vanced  as  far  as  Durham,  halted  fome  days  in  that 
place  until  he  received  a  reinforcement ;  then  con- 
tinuing his  march,  encountered  a  detachment  of  the 

F  2  enemy's 
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a.  c .1463.  enemy's  army,  commanded  by  the  lords  Hunger- 
ford  and  Roos,  on  Hedgeley-Moor,  where  they 
were  routed  •,  and  Sir  Ralph  Piercy  loft  his  life  on 
this  occafion.  Montague,  encouraged  by  this  fuc- 
cefs,  refolved  to  have  the  whole  honour  of  defeat- 
ing Margaret  before  the  king  mould  come  up,  and 
marching  directly  to  Hexham,  where  her  army 
was  intrenched,  he  attacked  them  in  their  lines  be- 
fore they  had  intimation  of  his  approach,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  The  duke  of  Somei  fet 
was  taken  pri loner,  together  with  the  lords  Roos  and 
Hungerford;  but  Henry,  his  queen,  and  fon,  ef- 
caped  into  Scotland,  though  they  were  lb  hotly 
purfued,  that  ibme  of  Henry's  attendants  were 
taken  almoft  by  his  lide  ;  and  among  thefe  the  per- 
fon  who  carried  his  cap  of  ftate,  which  was  delivered 
to  Edward.  The  prifoners  were  not  fulfered  to 
languifh  in  confinement ;  Somerfet,  Roos,  Hun- 
gerford, W.  Tailboys  eari  of  Kyme,  and  Sir  John 
l/tnderne,  were  immediately  beheaded,  the  firft  at 
Hexham,  and  the  reit  at  Newcaitle  •,  Sir  Humphrey 
Nevil  and  twelve  other  Gentlemen  were  executed  at 
York  i  their  eftates  were  diftributed  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  victor,  and  the  lord  Montague  was 
created  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  though  Denry 
Pigrcy,  lubmitting  to  Edward  in  the  fequel,  was 
rdlored  to  his  honours  with  the  confent  of  Nevil, 
who  contented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  marquis  of 
Montague. 

After  the  victory  at  Hexham,  the  king,  who  had 
tmce  with  advanced  as  far  as  Durham,  thought  it  unneceflary  to 
'J  proceed  farther  northward  in  perfon,  but  lent  the  earl 
of  Warwick  to  reduce  fome  places  which  Margaret 
had  taken,  while  he  himfelf  returned  to  London. 
The  earl  dividing  his  army  into  three  bodies,  in- 
veiled  at  the  fame  time  the  caftles  of  Bamburrr, 
Dunftanbu:.g,.and  Alnewick  :  the  two  iirfl  of  thefe 
places  were  ibon  reduced,  and  the  commanders  y  - 

mined 
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flifhed  as  traitors  :  but  De  Breze,  who  commanded  A-c  ^63- 
the  garrifon  of  Alnewick,  compofed  of  French 
troops,  defended  himfelf  with  great  gallantry,  un- 
til he  and  his  men  were  brought  off  by  the  earl 
of  Angus  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  body  of  Scotiifli 
cavalry.  Edward's  1  aft  victory  cooled  that  friendfhip 
which  the  French  and  Scots  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested for  the  unfortunate  Henry,  whofe  affairs  they 
now  looked  upon  as  defperate.  The  Scots  per- 
ceiving the  precautions  which  were  taken  by  Mon- 
tague, whom  the  king  of  England  had  juft  declared 
warden  of  the  marches,  faw  no  profpecl  of  eluding 
his  vigilance  by  incurfions,  and  dQiircd  that  Ed- 
ward would  grant  fafe-conducls  for  ambaffadors  to 
come  and  treat  of  a  pacification  :  at  the  fame  time 
Lewis  XI.  negotiated  a  truce  with  him  for  one  year, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
likewife  renewed  the  truce  of  commerce  between 
England  and  the  Low  Countries.  Mean  while  the 
archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's  repairing  to  London,  as 
envoy  from  the  regency  of  Scotland,  concluded  a 
like  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  on  condition 
that  the  refpedtive  kings  mould  not  in  any  Ihape 
countenance  or  aflift  the  enemies  of  each  other.  a&.  pub. 

Henry  being   thus  abandoned  by  ail  his  allies,  Henry  is 
and  thinking  his  perfon  unfafe  at  Edinburgh  iince  ^"ae"d 
the  conclufion  of  this  lad  agreement,  took  the  im-  the  Tewer, 
prudent  refolution  of  repairing  privately  to  England, 
where  perhaps    he    hoped    the   northern    counties 
would  again  rife  in  his  favour.     He  accordingly 
fee  out  from  Edinburgh,  in  difguife,  attended  by 
three  divines,   and    reached  Waddington  Hall    in 
Lancafhire,   where,  after  he  had  lain  concealed  for 
fome  time,  he  was  difcovered   by  Sir  James   Har- 
rington,   who  treated  ahis  unfortunate  prince  with  • 
the  utmoft  indignity.     He  was   feized  as  he  fat  at 
dinner,    and  being  placed  upon  a  horfe,   his  legs 
>vere  tied  under  the  belly  of  the  beaft3   as  if  he  had 
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a.c.  1463.  J3een  t^e  vileft  malefactor.  In  this  manner  he  was 
conducted  to  London,  and  being  met  upon  the 
road  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  that  nobleman  in- 
iuked  him  in  the  moil  opprobrious  terms,  even  en- 
couraging the  multitude  to  deride  the  unfortunate 
monarch.  After  the  capture  of  Henry,  his  queen, 
and  fon,  afraid  of  trufiing  to  any  perf>n's  fidelity, 
tied  for  refuge  into  woods  and  defarts,  where 
they  fuffered  all  the  extremity  of  ditlrefs,  till  at 
length  they  were  rifled  by  robbers,  who  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  deprived  them  of  their  lives  as 
well  as  of  cheir  apparel  and  effects,  had  not  the 
thieved  quarrelled  about  the  booty,  and  attacking 
one  another,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  royal 
prift>ners  to  make  their  efcape.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  were  met  by  another  ruffian, 
who  approached  them  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
ha^'.  and  fury  in  his  afpect.  On  this  occafion, 
Margaret  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  prHence 
of  mind  and  relolution.  Taking  her  fon  by  the 
hand,  and  ufuiming  an  air  of  confidence  and  ma- 
icfly,  "  Here,  friend,"  ftid  fhe,  W  fave  my  fon,  the 
cc  fon  of  good  k;ng  Henry."  The  robber  was 
{truck  with  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  her  perfon, 
ns  well  as  with  the  nature  of  her  addrel  He  hap- 
pened to  be  one  cf  thole  who  had  been  outlawed  for 
adhering  to  the  caufe  of  her  husband.  His  favage 
heart  was  melted  with  companion,  at  fight  of  his 
queen  and  prince  in  fttch  deplorable  difrrefs.  He 
comforted  them  with  afllirances  of  fidelity  and  pro- 
tection •,  and  carefully  conducted  them  to  a  village 
near  the  lea  fide,  where  they  found  an  opportunity 
of  embarking  in  a  vefTel  for  Flanders.  They  were 
hofpitably  received  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  from 
whole  court  they  repaired  to  thai  of  Margaret's  fa- 
ManMtt.  tner  Ren£  0f  Anjou.  About  the  fame  time  Ed- 
mund duke  of  Somerfet,  brother  of  him  who  was 
beheaded  at  Hexham,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter,  ef- 

caped 
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■caped  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  concealed  AC-5463. 
their  quality,  in  apprehenfion  of  being  delivered  in- 
to the  hands  of  Edward  ;  and  were  reduced  to  fuch 
extremity  of  wretchednefs,  that  even   in  the  feve- 
red time  of  winter,    they   ran  about  barefoot   as 
errand  boys   to  the  loweit  clafs  of  people,   till  at 
length  they  were  difcovered  and  accommodated  by  ph.j.  dg 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  moderate  penfions   for  Conines. 
their  fubfidence. 

Edward  having  Henry  in  his  power,  and  Marga-  '  '  ' H  4* 
ret  having  quitted  the  kingdom,  there  was  no  other  J^cim 
perfon  capable  of  difturbing  his  tranquility.  He  proofed  for 
therefore  feized  this  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  Edvvard' 
affection  of  his  fubjects,  who  had  been  alarmed  and 
difguded  by  his  late  acts  of  feverity.  He  had  pub- 
lifhed  a  general  amnefty  in  favour  of  all  the  Lan- 
cadrians  who,  within  a  certain  fpecified  time,  fliould 
fubmit  to  his  government,  and  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. He  exerted  all  his  talents  in  efforts  to 
render  himfelf  popular.  He  treated  all  his  noble- 
men as  if  they  had  been  his  own  brothers  :  he  af- 
fected to  appear  the  father  of  his  people.  His  per- 
fonal  accomplifhments  and  gallantry  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  the  female  fex,  which  he  cul- 
tivated with  the  mod  affiduous  addrefs.  By  his 
affable  deportment  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  all 
degrees  of  people ;  the  meaneft  fuppliant  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  prefence,  and  every  day  was  didin- 
guifhed  by  his  acts  of  companion  and  generofity. 
During  this  feafon  of  peace  and  good  humour,  his 
chief  counfellors  advifed  him  to  convert  his  thoughts 
to  matrimony,  that  he  might  fee  the  fucceflion  fet- 
tled upon  his  own  iffue.  He  feemed  to  relifh  the 
advice  •,  and  three  matches  were  propofed  for  his 
acceptance.  The  firil  was  Margaret  fifter  of  the 
Scottifh  king;  but  befides  that  this  princels  was 
already  betrothed  to  Edward  the  fon  of  Henry,  (he 
was  too  young  for  confummauon.  The  fecond  was 

F  4  Ifabel 
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a.  c.146:.  Ifabel  of  Caftile,  who  afterwards  married  Ferdinand 
king  ofArragon-,  but  fhe  was  likewife  judged  too 
young  for  wedlock.     Bona  of  Savoy,  filter  to  the 
queen  of  France,  was  the  third  princeis  propofed  as 
a  confort  for  Edward,  who  determined  to  demand 
her  in  marriage  •,  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  earl  or. 
Warwick  was  appointed  ambafTador  extraordinary  to 
the  French  court,  where  the  lady  refided.     We  have 
already  cbferved,  that  the  chief  aim  of  Lewis  was  to 
reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of  his   grandees,  and 
particularly  to  abafe   the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Bretagne.     The  fir  ft  of  theie  was  ib  powerful  that 
he  durft  not  attack  him  openly  •,  and  therefore  he 
refolved  to  begin  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  on  pre- 
tence of  a  diipute  which  had  long  fubfifted  between 
the  crown   or  France  an  i   the   Sovereigns  of  that 
province,  touching  the  nature  of  the  homage  which 
the  duke  mould  pay  to  the  French  monarch.     The 
kings  of  France  had  always  demanded  liege,    and 
the  dukes  never  granted  more  than  fimple  homage-, 
fo  that  both  (ides   uied   to  enter  a  proteft  at  every 
new  inveiliture.  Lewis,  refolving  to  make  ufeor  this 
pretext,    ordered   a  body  of  troops  to   rendezvous 
in  Anjou,   and  then    fent  the  chancellor  de  Mor- 
villiers  with  an  order  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,   pro- 
hibiting him  from  affuming  any  right  of  lbvereignty 
within  his  own  dominions.     The  duke  being  in  no 
condition  to  oppofe  ilich  an  antagonift  in  the  field, 
had  rrcourfe  to  ftratagem,  and  defired  he  might  be 
indulged   vvirh   a  delay  of  three  months,  that   he 
might  confult  the  eftates  of  his  dutchy.     His   re- 
quest being  granted,  he  employed  this  interval   in 
caballing  among  the  peers  of  France,   with  whom 
he  joined  in  a  powerful    confederacy,    which   was 
afterwards  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  League 
of  the  Public  Good. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  France,  when 
Edward  lent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  demand  Boua 
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of  Savoy  in  marriage ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  A- c-  hH* 
more  agreeable  than  this  propofal  to  Lewis,  who  Edward  dc- 
earneftly    wiflied    for   an   alliance    with    England,  ^^rfsthc 
which  would  prevent  Edward  from  interfering  wuh  of&ww  t» 
his  defigns.     He  accordingly  afTented  to  the  pro-  carriage. 
pofition  ;  and  that  he  might  reap  ail  the  advantage 
that  could  be  produced  from  Rich  a  connexion,   he 
fpun  out  the  treaty  of  marriage,  in  hope  of  conclud- 
ing a  lading  peace,  and  engaging  in  a  bond  of  per- 
fonal  friendihip  with  the  king  of  England  :  he  was 
alio  defirous  of  extending  this  alliance  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  that  Francis  duke  of  Bretagne  might 
be  deprived  of  all  afliftance  and  protection.     With 
this  view,   he  agreed   with  Edward  and  Philip  to 
hold  a  congrefs  at  Hefdin,   from  whence  k  was  af- 
terwards transferred  to  St.  Omer ;  though  this  pro- 
duced nothing  but  a  prolongation  of  the  truce.     In 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  another  truce  was  con- 
cluded with  Scotland  for  fifteen  years ;  and  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  ambafladors  arrived  in  England 
from  the  duke  of  Brittany,   who,  finding  hirnfelf 
hard  preiTed  by  the  king  of  France,  foJlicited  a  truce 
for  one  year  with  Edward,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  negotiation  with  Lewis,  granted  the  duke's  re-  a&.  Pub. 
quefc. 

Mean  while  the  earl  of  Warwick  fettled  all  the  a.  c.  i4s5. 
articles  of  the  marriage-contract,   between  the  kingHei-sca  ri_ 
and  the  princefs  Bona  ;  and  Lewis  appointed  the  ""^feyO* 
Count  of  Dammartin  as  his  ambafiador  and  pleni   EjiMheth 
potentiary  at  the  court  of  London,  to  put  the  fimfh-  Widevafe. 
ing  (Iroke  to  that  negotiation,  which,  however,  was 
defeated   by   an  extraordinary  accident.     Edward, 
chancing  to  hunt  in  Northamptonfhire,   went   to 
vifit  Jaquelina  of  Luxemburg,  the  dutchefs  of  Bed- 
ford, who,  after  the  death  of  her  hrll  husband,  had 
given  her  hand  to  Sir  Richard  Wideville.     By  this 
fecond  marriage  fhe  had  among  other  children' a 
daughter  called  Elizabeth,    married   to  Sir  John 

Grey 
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a.  c.  1465.  Greycf  Groby,  who  had  been  flain  in  the  fervicc 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  The  young  widow 
had  retired  to  her  father's  houfe  at  Grafton,  after 
having  feen  her  husband's  efl.ite  con  fife  ated  ;  and 
flie  took  this  opportunity  of  throwing  herfelf  at 
Edward's  feet,  and  imploring  a  maintenance  for 
herfelf  and  children,  out  of  their  father's  fortune. 
Edward,  naturally  of  an  amorous  complexion, 
could  not  behold  this  beauteous  widow  at  his  feet 
without  emotion.  He  was  inftantly  captivated  by 
her  charms,  and  raifing  her  from  the  ground,  made 
a  favourable  anfwer  to  her  requeft.  He  confided 
fo  mu(  h  in  his  ftation  and  perfonal  qualifications, 
as  to  imagine  he-  mould  eafily  triumph  over  her 
virtue  and  caution  ;  and  found  opportunities  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  paflion. 
He  had  for  once,  however,  over -rated  his  own  ad- 
drefs  ;  me  rejected  his  propofals  with  difdain,  and 
told  him,  that,  although  fhe  was  unworthy  of  being 
his  queen,  fhe  thought  herfelf  too  good  to  be  his 
Concubine.  This  declaration  completed  her  con- 
queft  over  the  heart  of  Edward,  who  now  approved 
of  her  fpirit  and  difcretion,  as  much  as  he  admired 
her  beauty:  in  a  word,  he  laid  afide  his  former  fuit, 
which  fhe  could  not  have  granted  with  any  regard 
to  her  honour,  and  offered  his  hand  as  the  price  of 
her  condelcenfion.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  (he 
could  have  any  reafon  to  refufe  furh  an  offer  from 
a  young  prince  of  Edward's  character  and  accom- 
plifhments.  She  embraced  the  propofal  with  tran- 
fport,  and  fuch  marks  of  fenfibiiity  as  effectually 
fecured  the  heart  of  her  admirer. 

whom  he         Neverthelefs,   he  would    not  proceed  farther  in 

marries  pn  -      .  .         rr.  .  .    .  ..... 

vatriy.  this  affair,  without  communicating  his  intention  to 
his  mother  the  dutchefs  of  York,  who  was  ex- 
rremely  furprifed  and  concerned  at  his  pafTion,  and 
ufed  all  her  endeavours  to  diffuade  him  from  enga- 
ging in  fuch  an  impolitic  alliance.     She  obferved, 

that 
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that  fuch  a  precipitate  engagement  would  be  an  irre-  A>  c-  '^s- 
parable  injury  and  affront  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  as 
well  as  to  the  French  king  •,  and,  in  all  probability, 
intail  upon  him  the  refentment  of  both,  to  the  re- 
proach of  his  character  and  imminent  danger  of 
his    crown  :    that  the  nobles   of   England  would 
juftly  take  umbrage   at   his   raifing  the  family  of 
Wideville  fo  far  above  all  their  honours  ;  that  he 
could  not,  without  degrading  his  dignity,  give  his 
hand  to   a  private  gentlewoman,   his  own  fubjecT:, 
who  had  feveral  children  by  a  former  husband;  and 
laftly  fhe  told  Kim,  that  fince  he  was  determined  to 
take  an  Englifh  wife,  without  the  confiderations  of 
high  birth  and  opulent  fortune,  he  ought  to  give  the 
preference  to  a  young  lady  called  Elizabeth  Lucy, 
whom  he  had  formerly  promiled  to  efpoufe.     To 
thefe  ubfervations/Edward  replied,    that  he  could 
not  think  of  facrificing  his  paffion,  which  was  cer- 
tain, to  the  refentment  of  Warwick  which  was  un- 
certain ;  that  the  king  of  France  would  be  too  much 
engaged  with  his  own  domeftic  affairs,   to  think  of 
troubling  his  neighbours  j  that    his  taking  a  wife 
from   among   his   lubjects,  far   from   giving  um- 
brage, would  be  agreeable  to  his  nobility,  as  all  their 
families  for  the  future  might  afpire  at  the  fame  ho- 
nour ;  and  with  refpecT:  to  Elizabeth  Lucy,  he  de- 
nied that  any  promiie  of  marriage  had  been  made 
to  that  young  lady.     But  left  the  report  of  fuch  an 
engagement  might  be  afterwards  ufed  as  a  pretext 
for  invalidating  the  match  upon  which  he  had  now 
fet  his   heart,  he  defired  Elizabeth  might   be  exa- 
mined by  the  bifhop?,   touching  the  nature  of  her 
correfpondence  with  him ;  when  fhe  owned  that  he 
had   never  engaged    himfelf  to  her  by  promife  of 
marriage;  though  at  the  fame  time   ihe   declared 
that  fhe  would  never  have  contented  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  defires,   ifrfhc  had  not  thought  his  in- 
tentions were  honourable.     From  this  anfwer,  the 

prelates 
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a.c.  1465.  pre]ates  determined  that  he  might  marry  another 
woman  with  a  fafe  confcience  •,  and  Edward  ef- 
poufed  Elizabeth  Wideville  fo  privately,  that  the 
marriage  was  not  divulged  until  he  thought  proper 

Stowe.        to  jjfue  or(]crs  for  her  coronation. 

Vl^Z ent  *  ne  noDmtv  anc*  people  were  not  a  little  furprifed 
and  the  carl  when  they  underftood  that  this  extraordinary  match 
ot Tar"      had  been  concluded,    while  the  kin^  carried  on    a 

wick.  *  O. 

negotiation  at  the  court  of  France,  for  a  marriage 
vith  the  princeis  of  Savoy.  The  firft  families  of 
the  kingdom  were  extremely  difgufted  at  the  pro- 
motion of  Elizabeth  and  her  relations;  for  her  fa- 
ther was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Rivers  ; 
her  filter  Margaret  was  matched  with  Thomas  lord 
Matravers,  fon  and  heir  of  William  earl  of  Arun- 
del •,  her  brother  Anthony  Wideville  efpoufed  the 
only  daughter  and  heir  of  lord  Stales,  the  richefl 
fortune  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  her  ion  Thomas  be- 
ing created  marquis  of  Dorfet,  married  the  heirefs 
of  the  lord  Bonneville.  But  the  difguft  of  the  na- 
tion in  general  was  a  trifling  circumftance,  when 
compared  with  the  refentment  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  looked  upon  this  clandeftine  match  as 
the  creaieft  infult  and  affront  that  could  be  offered 
to  his  honour.  He  confidered  it  as  a  flagrant  proof 
of  ingratitude  jn  Edward,  whom  he  had  raifed  to 
the  throne  ■,  and  he  could  not  help  communicating 
his  fentiments  to  the  king  of  France,  who  did  not 
fail  to  encourage  and  foment  his  indignation.  That 
prince  was  incenfed  againft  Edward  for  the  outrage 
offered  to  the  honour  of  his  family  •,  but  his  own 
affairs  would  not  allow  him  to  maniftft  his  refent- 
ment,  which  he  therefore  refolvcd  to  diffemble  un- 
til he  fhould  find  fome  favourable  opportunity  to 
do  himfelt  juitice.  Lewis  had  nothing  princely  in 
his  difpofuion,  except  perfcnal  courage,  of  which 
he  had  exhibited  repeated  proofs  before  he  afcended 
the  throne  of  France  :  but  he  was  a  cool,   felfifh, 

diffembling 
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diffembling  politician,  who  knew  how  to  difguife  A*  c>  J46s- 
his  fentiments  and  defigns ;  who  could  (loop  to  the 
meaneft  condefcenfions,  when  he  thought  his  in- 
tereft  would  be  promoted  by  fuch  compliance ;  and 
whofe  reign  was  a  continual  exertion  of  low  cun- 
ning, by  which  he  fometimes  overfhot  his  purpofe, 
and  never  failed  to  incur  the  contempt  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  England  glow-  Warwfck's 

credit  tie- 

ing  with  refentment  and  revenge,  which,  however,  ciinesinthe 
he  concealed  with  great  care  and  circumfpeclion  •,  ^our.t°rd 
and  from  this  very  difiimulation  Edward  divined 
the  nature  of  his  fentiments  :   but,  as  it  was  the  in- 
tereft  of  both  to  difguife  their  real  thoughts,  the 
kinc  continued  to  treat  him  with  exterior  marks  of 

o 

refpecl ;  and  the  earl  maintained  his  place  in  the 
council,  until  his  credit  and  influence  were  wholly 
fuperfeded  by  the  earl  of  Rivers.     In  the  mean 
time  the  ceremony  of  the  queen's  coronation  was 
performed  at  Weftminfter  on  the  twenty- fixth  day 
of  May,  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  tho' 
neither  Warwick  nor  his  brothers,  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  George  lately  promoted  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  York,  afiifted  on   this  occafion. 
Thefe  two  feem  to  have  abfented  themfelves  from 
difguft  ;  but  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  at  that  time 
in  Boulogne  with  the  lords  Haftings  and  Wenlock, 
as  ambafYadors  from  Edward,  fent  to  treat  about  a 
commercial  truce  with  the  count  of  Charolois,  and 
the  envoys  of  his  father,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy. 
This  negotiation  mifcarried,  through  the  count's 
attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafler,  from  which 
he  was  defcended  by  his  mother :  but  Warwick 
and  his  colleagues,   being  empowered  to  treat  with 
the  ambafTadors  of  France  and  Brittany,  concluded 
a  truce  with  both  of  thefe  powers,  though  they  were  Rytr,M* 
at  war  with  each  other. 
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The  duke  of  Brittany  had  not  only  engaged  the 
count  de  Charolois  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  the 
war  of  the  Public  Good,  but  even  brought  over 
the  French  king's  brother  the  duke  of  Berry,  to 
the  interelt  of  the  confederates.  The  count  de 
Charolois  was  perfonally  imenfed  againft  Lewis, 
who  had,  by  bribing  the  mi  miters  of  his  father 
Philip,  obtained  the  reftitution  of  the  towns  upon 
the  Somme,  for  the  confideration  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Arras ; 
and  afterwards  employed  the  BaPiard  of  Rubempre, 
and  others,  to  furprife  the  peribns  of  the  duke  and 
the  count,  and  bring  them  to  him  dead  or  alive. 
His  fcheme  being  detected,  the  count  de  Charolois 
was  fo  exafperated  at  his  perfidy,  that  he  raifed  a 
numerous  army  and  approached  Paris,  while  the  duke 
of  Brittany  and  the  reft  of  the  confederates  made  pre- 
parations to  join  him  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement. 
Lewis,  who  was  then  in  the  Bourbonnois,  being  in- 
formed of  his  motions,  marched  directly  towards  the 
capital.  Their  armies  meeting  at  Monthlery,  a  battle 
enlued,  and  both  fides  claimed  the  victory.  The 
king  threw  himfelf  into  Paris,  and  took  fuch  pre- 
cautions for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  that,  when 
the  confederates  joined,  they  found  it  To  well  forti- 
fied, that  they  could  not  undertake  the  fiege  with 
any  profpect  of  fuccefs.  At  length  the  war  was 
terminated  by  a  treaty  figned  at  Conflans,  by  which 
Lewis  reftored  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  towns 
fituatei  upon  the  Somme  \  and  granted  Normandy 
as  an  appenage  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Berry. 
After  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  count 
de  Charolois  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  j  and 
the  duke  of  Berry,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  went  to  take  pofTeflion  of  Normandy, 
where,  in  a  few  days,  thele  two  princes  happening 
to  quarrel,  the  duke  of  Brittany  retired  to  his  own 
dominions.     Lewis,  taking  advantage  of  this  dif- 
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fenfion,  marched  without  delay  into  Normandy,  a.c.i46S. 
from   whence  he  expelled  his  brother,  who  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Brittany,   where, 
notwithstanding  his  quarrel  with  the  duke,  he  met 
with  an  hofpitable  reception. 

All  thefe  different  powers  negotiated  at  the  fame  a.c.  1466. 
time  with  Edward,  who  politically  amufed  them  all  Edward 
with  hopes  of  a  folid  alliance  -,  but  in   the  mean  treaty  with 
time  agreed   to  a   fhort  truce  with  each,  that  he  thecour?tde 
might  keep  himfelf  unengaged  until  he  mould  fee 
the  ilfue  of  the  war,  and  take  his  meafures  accord- 
ingly.    During  thefe  tranfactions,    lfabel  de  Bour- 
bon, fecond  wife  of  the  count  de  Charolois,  dying, 
he  began  to  look  upon  Edward  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  he  had  confidered  him  before. 
He  faw  him  triumphing  over  all  opposition,  and 
firmly  fettled  on  the  throne  of  England ;  he  fore- 
faw  nothing  but  mifchief  to  himfelf  from  the  con- 
junction of  Edward  and  Lewis  •,  and  the  faireft  ad- 
vantage from  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  England. 
In  thefe  fentiments  he  demanded  Edward's  filler  Mar- 
garet in  marriage;  and  this  propofal  was  very  agreeable 
to  the  Englifh  monarch,  who  knew  that  Lewis  hated 
him  in  his  heart  on  account  cf  his  fifter-in-law  Bona ; 
that  all  his  advances  and  profeffions  were  infincere  y 
and  that  fooner  or  later  he  would  manifeft  his  re- 
fentment :  befides,  it  was  not  the  intereft  of  Eng- 
land to  fit  tamely  neutral,  and  fee  the  French  king 
ruin  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne.     He 
therefore,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  figned  a 
treaty  of  perfonal   alliance,  friendlhip,  and  frater- 
nity, with  the  count  de  Charolois  •,  and  fent  a  fafe- 
condud  to  Lewis  of  Bruges  lord  of  Gruthuyfen, 
whom  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  appointed  as  his 
plenipotentiary,  to  treat  with  Edward  concerning  a 
perpetual  peace,  and  regulate  the  conditions  of  the 
marriage  between  the  count  de  Charolois  and  the  Ryme:.f 
princefs  Margaret. 

Mean 
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a.c.  1466.       Mean  whi^e  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  hard  prefTed 
Binhof  the  by  Lewis  i   fince  the  duke  of  Berry  had  been  ex- 
EUubeth.    pelled  from  Normandy,  he  was  fupported  by  this 
prince,  who  endeavoured  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
Conflans ;  and  the  count  de  Charolois  engaged  to 
make  a  powerful  diverfion  in  Picardy.     But  his 
father   Philip  having  undertaken  a  war  againft  the 
inhabitants  of  Liege,  the  count  could  not  poflibly 
perform  his  promiie  -,  fo  that  the  duke  of  Brittany 
was  obliged  to  temporize  with  Lewis,  by  entering 
into  a  negotiation   with  him  about  his   giving  up 
his   right   of   fovereignty.      This,    however,    was 
no  more  than  an  expedient  to  gain  time,  until  the 
count  de  Charolois  mould  be  in  a  condition   to 
give  him  effectual  alfiftance.     Accordingly,  the  war 
of  Liege  being  fufpended  by  a  truce,  the  count  was 
on  the  eve  of  marching  into  Picardy,  when  Lewis, 
by  his  intrigues,  induced   the   Liegeois  to  recom- 
mence hoftilities,  which  prevented  him  from  carry- 
ing his  fcheme  into  execution  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Brittany  was  Left  to  ftruggle  alone  againft  the  whole 
power  of  France.     By  this  time  Edward's  queen 
was  delivered  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who  proved 
the  means  of  exringuifhingthe  fatal  quarrel  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafteri  and  the  king- 
dom  enjoyed   profound   tranquility.     The   young 
monarch  concluded  treaties  of  perpetual   alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Caftile  and  Denmark  •,  and  pro- 
longed the  truce  with  Scotland  for  the  term  of  five 

Rvmer. 

and  rorty  years. 
*' c  '4°         Lewis  of  France  continued  his  operations  againft 
!■       duke  the  duke   of  Brittany,  who  loft  all  the  places  he 
of  Bur-       pofTefted  in  Lower  Normandy,  and  law  himfelf  on 
1  y"        the  brink  of  being  attacked  in  his  own  proper  do- 
minions,  while  the   forces  of  Burgundy  were  (till 
employed   againft  the  inhabitants   of   Liege  :   but 
the  French  king  understanding  by  his  fpies,  that 
the  negotiation  between  Edward  and  Philip  related 

to 
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to  the  defence  of  Bretagne,   he  exerted  all  his  art  A*c-  r467» 

and  influence  to  divert  the  king  of  England  from 

thofe -engagements  with  his  enemies.      He  fent  the 

Baftard  of  Bourbon   and  the  archbifhop  of  Nar~ 

bonne,  as  his  ambafTadors   to  London,  with  pro- 

pofals  of  alliance  with  Edward,   who  pretended  to 

be  entirely  free  of  all  connexions,  and  immediately 

appointed  commifiioners  to  treat  with  thefe  envoys  : 

but   he  found  means  to  protract  the  negotiation; 

and  Lewis  was  afraid  to  drive  the  duke  of  Breta<me 

to  extremity,  left  the  king  of  England  mould  break 

off  the  treaty,  and  declare  in  that  prince's  favour. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  Philip  duke  of 

Burgundy  died  •,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  ion 

the  count  de   Charolois,  who,  on  the  very  day  of 

his  father's  death,  ratified  the  alliance  with  Edward, 

and  declared  himfelf  more  zealous  than  ever  in  fup- 

port  of  the  duke  of  Brittany. 

Mean  while  the  court  of  England  underwent  con  •  The  «ri  of 
fiderable  changes,  which  were  productive  of  infinite  theTue^'s 
mifchief  to  the  nation.     As  the  queen's  relations  °.ther  rela- . 
advanced  in  Edward's  favour,  the  earl  of  Warwick  thewho!e° 
and  his  brothers  declined  in  their  intereft,  and  were  adminiftr<*- 
every   day   fubjected  to  new  mortifications.     The 
poll  of  chancellor,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
archbifhop  of  York,  was  taken  in  an  abrupt  and 
difobliging  manner  from  that  prelate,  and  given  to 
the  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  one  of  the  queen's 
moft  zealous  partifans.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was 
no  longer  employed  in  any  affair  of  importance ; 
and  his  brother  the  marquis  of  Montague  was  kept 
at  a  diflance  from  court,  by  his  office  of  warden 
of  the  Scottifh  marches.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
earl  of  Rivers  was  elevated  to  the  higheft  pinnacle 
of  greatnefs.     To  the  poll  of  lord  high  treafurer, 
which  he  already  pofTei'fed,  was  added  that  of  high 
conftable,  vacant  by  the  refignation  of  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  whom  the  king  created  his  lieutenant  in 
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a.c.i.i67.  ireiand  under  the  duke  of  Clarence  ±  and  the  fur- 
vivaucy  of  the  conitable's  place  was  conferred  upon 
the  earl's  ion   Anthony   Wideville.     The  queen's 
Trfter  Catharine   was   married  to   Henry   duke  of 
Buckingham  j  and  another  fitter  called  Anne  match- 
ed with  George  fon  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Kent, 
formerly  Edmund  lord  Grey  of  Ruthvin  :  William, 
eldelt  fon  of  the   lord  Herbert,  efpouling  Mary  a 
third  filter  of  the  queen,   was  created  lord  of  Dun- 
ftar,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Huntingdon ;  and  his 
filler  Margaret  was  given  in  marriage  to  Thomas 
Talbot   vilcount    L'lfle.      Thefe  honours  and  alli- 
ances given  and  contracted  in  favour  of  an  obfcure 
family,  excited   the  hatred   and  envy  of  the  com- 
mons as  well  as  of  the  nobility,  who  could  not  but  re- 
pine at  the  king's  partiality,   in  behalf  of  his  wife's 
relations ,  but  of  all  the  nobility,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  his  brothers   had   the  greateif.  reafon  to 
complain  of  thefe  promotions,  to   fome  of  which 
they  were  more  than  any  other  perfons  in  the  king- 
dom, intided,  by  the  great  ferviees  they  had  done 
to  Edward.      Inttead  of  being  recompenfed  as  they 
deferred,  over  an  I  above  the  indelible  affront  or- 
red  to  the  earl  in  the  affair  of  the  lady  Bona,  he 
was  excluded  from  all  fhare  in  the  adminiftration, 
[objected  to  a  feries  of  flights  and  infults  from  the 
que-.en  and  her  kindred,   who  feemed   intent   upon 
driving  him  from  court,  left  he  fhould  one  day  re- 
trieve his  credit  at  the  council ;  and  at  laft,  the  king, 
by  act  9/  parliament,  relumed  all  grants  of  lands 
and  offices  fince  the  day  of  his  acceflion,  except  in 
certain;  gafes  mentioned  in  fpecial  provifos,  added 
to  the  act  when  it  obtained  the  royal  afTent.    Thefe 
were  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  clergy  and  corpora- 
tions ;  but  Edward's  real  view  in  this  bill,  was  to 
render  the  houie  of  Nevil  dependent  on  his  plea- 
fure,  for  the  enjoyment  of  thole  eftates  with  which 
their  ferviees  had  been  rewarded,     So  many  con- 
curring^ 
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curring  motives  could  not  fail  to  operate  frrongly  A« c-  h67. 
on  the  reftntmenc  of  Warwick,  who  was  one  of  the 
prouder!  noblemen  that  England  ever  produced  : 
he  therefore  could  no  longer  dififemble  his  difguft, 
but  retired  to  his  caftle  of  Middleham  in  Y  or  le- 
ft ire. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  amufed  the  ambafTa-  ^dwfrj 
dors  of  Lewis,  with  hopes  of  a  perpetual  alliance*  treaty  of 
until  the  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  con;mT;lce 

o  o  /   with  Die- 

and  his  filter  Margaret  was  concluded  •,  then  Ihe  de-  tagne, 
parted  from  England,  accompanied  by  the  dutchefs 
of  Exeter  and  Suffolk  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  fo- 
lemnized  at  Bruges  with  incredible  magnificence. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  winter  was  employed  in 
negotiating  an  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
under  the  mediation  cf  Edward's  new  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  fo  much  embarraffed  by  the  war  of 
Liege,  that  he  could  yield  very  little  amTtance  to 
that  ally.  At  firft  the  truce  was  prolonged  till  A*  c- ,468, 
July,  when  Edward's  commiflioners  figned  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Brittany  ;  and  next  day  orders 
were  iffued  to  levy  troops  for  the  defence  of  that 
dutehy.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the  king 
fent  ambafladors  to  France,  on  pretence  of  treating 
with  Lewis  about  a  perpetual  peace ;  and  in  lefs 
than  three  days  after  their  departure,  fubfcribed  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  obliged  himielf  to  reinforce 
the  duke  of  Brittany  witji  three  thoufand  archers. 
Thefe  troops  being  levied,  the  king  bellowed  the 
command  of  them  upon  his  brother-in-law  An- 
thony Wideville,  lord  Scales,  who  propofed  to  fet 
fail  for  Brittany  in  the  beginning  of  October.        R>'mer* 

During  thefe  negotiations  at  London,  the  dukes  Accomm9* 
of  Bretagne  and  Berry  were  reduced  to  great  dif  -  ,£teu 
ficulties.     The  truce  they  had  obtained  of  Lewis  Franceaifil 
was  almofi  expired  j  the  Englifh  fuccours  were  not  Bu,guryy* 
yet  arrived;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  frill 
hindered  by  the  war  of  Liege,  from  marching  to 

G  2  their 
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A  c.  146?.  their  relief.  At  length,  however,  that  prince  found 
an  opportunity  to  bring  his  enemies  to  a  battle,  in 
which  they  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fue  for 
peace  ;  which  was  granted  on  pretty  favourable  con- 
ditions. Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  he  began  his  march  into  Picardy,  and  had 
already  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  when 
he  was  informed,  that  his  allies  had  made  peace 
with  I  /.wis  j  that  the  duke  of  Berry  had  renounced 
all  foreign  alliance:.  ;  and  refigned  all  claim  upon 
Normandy,  in  consideration  of  a  moderate  penfion, 
and  a  fmall  elhue  in  land.  Charles  was  not  a  little 
confounded,  when  he  received  the  account  of  this 
tran !action  •,  ncverth-lds,  he  would  not  retire,  bur 
continued  encamped  in  the  fame  place  •,  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  that  as  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  fubmitted 
on  compulfion,  he  would  retract  his  engagements 
with  Lewis,  upon  feeing  himfelf  fo  powerfully  fup- 
{  rted.  This  reiblution  of  Charles  alarmed  the 
king  of  France,  who  be::an  to  fear  what  the  other 
hoped  •,  and  in  this  apprehenfion  fet  out  for  Picardy, 
to  treat  of  an  accommodation  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  That  prince,  uncertain  with  refpecl  to 
the  relolves  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  confented  to 
reure,  on  payment  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 
which  Lewis  difburfed  for  the  expence  of  his  expe  • 
dition. 

J  Hitherto  the  French  kino;  had  fucceeded  to  his 

between  o 

Lewis  of      wifh,  in  diiiblving  the  league  which  had  been  formed 
cS3«a<rf    againil  him,  and  reducing  his   brother  to  an  inca- 
Burgundy  at  pacity  of  hurting  him  for  the  future  •,   but,  flill  he 
Perojuie.      nan^erec]  after  the  executi  n  of  his  iirft  project,   to 
ruin  the  duke  of  Brittany,  that  he  might  afterwards 
humble  the  reft  of  his  nobility  ;  and  even  reduce 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
This  was  his  favourite  fcheme  ;  and  feemed  to  en- 
grofs  his  whole  attention  to  much,  that  he  was  be- 
trayed by  it  into  the  moft  dangerous  inadvertency. 

After 
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After  having  figned  his  treaty  with  the  duke  of  A-  c-  m6s. 
Burgundy,  he   reiblved  to  confer   with   him  per- 
fonally  ;  hoping  by  his  eloquence  and  infmuation, 
to  detach  him  intirelv  from  the  interefts  of  the  duke 
of  Bretagne :  at  lean:,  he  thought  he  mould  be  able 
to  fow  fuch  jealoufies  between  thefe  allies,  as  would 
produce  an  harvell  that  would  turn  out  to  his  ad- 
vantage.    With   this    view,   he  demanded  a  fafe- 
conduct  from  the  duke,    by   virtue  of  which  he 
might  vifit  him  at  Peronne  ;  and  this  being  granted, 
he  repaired  to  that  place  with  a  very  (lender  retinue. 
Before  he  took  this  reiblution,  he  had  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  perfuade  the  inhabitants  of  Liege  to  re- 
nounce  the  lad  peace,  and  take  arms  againfl  Charles ; 
in   which  cafe  he  promifed  to   fupuly  them  with 
powerful  fuccours.     He   had   even  forgot  to  recal 
the  ambafiadors,  who  fucceeded  fo  weli  in  their  ne- 
gociation,    that  the   Liegeois   immediately  recom- 
menced   hoftilities ;   and,  intelligence  of  this    was 
brought  to   Charles   while  the  king  of  France  was 
with  him   at    Peronne.     The  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  (o   incenfed   at   this   double-deaHng  in  Lewis, 
whofe  aim  he  imagined  v/as  to  furprife  him  unpro- 
vided for  his  own  defence,  that  he  put  the  French 
king  under  arreft  in  the  caftTe  of  Peronne  •,   and 
detained  him  prifoner  for  fome  days,  during  which 
he  wavered  in  his  refolution,  about  the  conducl  he 
mould  obferve  on  fuch  an  occafion.     Lewis,  whofe 
own  knavifh  difpofition  taught  him  to  dread  the  de- 
figns  of  his  enemy,  remained  all  that  time  under 
the  utmoft   terror  and  agitation,   and  reiblved  to 
purchafe  his  liberty,  by  fubmitting  to  all  the  con- 
ditions that  the  duke  mould  pleafe  to  impofe.   But, 
he  found  in  Charles  fuch  generofity,  as  even  tranf- 
cended  his  warmeft  hope.     All  that  he  demanded 
was    that  Lewis  mould  beftow   Champagne  and 
Brie  on  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  in  lieu  of 
Normandy,  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  treaty 
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a.  c.  146?.  of  Conflans  i  and  that  he  would  accompany  the 
duke  in  his  war  againft  the  Liegeois.  In  a  few 
days  after  this  convention,  they  fct  out  together  for 
the  country  of  Liege,  and  Lewis  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  deitruction  of  the 
capital  city,  which  he  himfelf  had  inftigated  to  its 
own  ruin.  At  length  he  obtained  his  liberty,  after 
having  undergone  the  molt  dreadful  apprehenfion 
PhUip  <fc  °*  l°iing  his  life,  or  being  detained  in  perpetual 
Coniinea      imprifonment. 

ruricn        About  this  peril. d,  Edward  renewed  the  antient 
coci'T  amance  between   England   and   Arragon  •,  lb  that 
being  at  peace  with   almoft  all  the  princes  of  the 
continent,  he  had   nothing  to   fear    but  from  do- 
meftic   troubles  ;  and  of  thefe   he  feemed  to  have 
but  little  apprehenfion  :   though  a  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tent  began  to  chffufe  itfelf  through  the  nation,  which 
was  difgufted   by  the  pride  and   infolence  of  the 
queen's  relations.     Sir  Thomas   Cooke,  who  had 
been  mayor  of  London,  was  accufed  of  treafon  by 
one  Hawkins,  a  fervant  of  lord  Wenlock,  and  ar- 
retted i  but,   bailed  at  the  requeft  of  the  princefs 
Margaret,  before  her   marriage   with  the  duke  or 
Burgundy  :   after  her  departure  he  was  again  appre- 
hended, and  lent  prifoner  to   the  Tower  •,  and  his 
houfe  and  effects,  to  a  very  confiderable  value,  were 
feized  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  as  treafurerof  Eng- 
land.    After  having  lain  a  long  time  in  prifon,  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted   by   feveral  juries,  though 
not  releafed  :  then  a  bill  being  found  againft  him, 
for  mifprifion  of  treafon,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Compter,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  the  King's 
Bench   in   Southwark.     There  he  continued  for  a 
long  time,  while  the  fervants  of  Rivers  plundered 
his  houfes,  until  he  purchafed  his  liberty  with  eight 
thoufand  pounds,  by  way  of  fine  to  the  king  for 
his  offence.   Nor  was  this  the  end  of  his  perfecution. 
The  queen  demanded  an  hundred  marks  for  every 

thoufantj 
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thoufand  pounds  of  his  fine-,  and  this  exaction  he  A>c-  m^s, 

was  obliged  to  pay,  over  and  above  large  prefents 

to  her  council.     His  accufer,  with  fome  others,  was  ' 

afterwards   hanged   at  Tyburn,   for  correfponding 

with  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet. 

He  was  apprehended  on  the  information  of  a  fer-  FabIan« 

vant  belonging  to  Robert  Whittingham,  taken  at 

Queenborough   with  letters  from    France.     This 

man  being  put  to  the  torture,  impeached  Sir  Ger- 

vafe  Clyfton,   and   feveral  other   gentlemen,  who 

were  afterwards  tried  and  acquitted. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  himfelf  incurred  the  like  Theeariof 
imputation.    The  family  of  the   Widevilies    had  ^tTn" 
ufed  all  their  endeavours  to  render  this  nobleman  Wales. 
fufpected  to  the  king,  who  had,  indeed,   very  little 
reafon  to  confide  in  his  attachment,  confidering  the 
ingratitude  with  which  his  fervices  had  been  repay- 
ed.     He  had  even  attempted  to  debauch  the  earl's 
daughter,  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  young  ladies,  and 
the  richefl  heirefs  in  England  ;  an  infult,  for  which 
he  could    never  hope  forgivenefs  from   a  man  of 
Warwick's  character.     One  would  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  king  and  his  new  miniftry  practifed 
every  method  they  could  devife  to  provoke  the  earl 
to  a  declaration,  which  would  free  them  from  a  dif- 
2greeable  fufpence ;  and  furnilh  them  with  a  pre- 
text to  complete  his   deftruclion.     Jafper  earl  of 
Pembroke  arrived  with  a   fmall  body  of  troops 
from  France,  and  landing  near  Hardlegh  in  Merio- 
nethfhire,  which  was  Hill  occupied  by  the  Lancaf- 
trians,  was  joined  by  a  confiderable  number  of  the 
natives.     With    theie   he   ravaged    great   part   of 
North  Wales,   and  burned  the  town  of  Denbigh  ; 
but,  was  encountered  and  defeated  by  Sir  Richard 
Herbert.     After  this  action,  Hardlegh  caftle  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion  -,  and,  Sir  Richard  Tonftal, 
Sir   Henry    Bellingham,    Sir  William   Stoke,   and 
about  fifty  other  gentlemen  being  taken  it  it,  were 

G  4  fent 
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a.  c.  1468.  £..nt  prifoners  to  the  Tower,  where  two  of  the 
number,  condemned  by  the  earl  of  Rivers  as  con- 
liable  of  England,  were  beheaded.  With  ihefe 
Herbert,  who  was  for  this  lervice  created  earl  of 
Pembroke,  fent  a  perfon  who  had  brought  letters 
from  Margaret  of  Anjou  j  and  he,  in  order  to 
fave  his  life,  impeached;  among  others,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  ;  though  the  whole  charge  amounted  to 
no  more  than  that  he  had  heard  beyond  it  a,  the 
arl  favoured  the  caule  1  garet  and  her  huf- 

band.     Commifiaries  .  nt  down  to  Middle- 

ham  to  examine  him,  an  y  found  the  atcufation 

groundless;  though  this  frefh  intuit  gave  a  keener 
edge  to  his  refehtmentf 
a.c.  J469.       The  Widevilles  had  by  this  time  rendered  them- 
Ctorgcdukc  felves  lb  odious  to  the  nobihtyand  people,  that  they 
ofchrence    began  to  fear  the  confequences  ;  and  perfuaded  the 
I,"/  of  king  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  ber  them  and 

,hc  the  family  of  Warwick.      With   this  view  Edward 

t  out  for  Nottingham,  where  he  effected  an  ar- 
commodation  between  the  archbifhop  of  York  and 
the  earl  of  Rivers ;  a  great  council  was  afterwards 
held  at  Coventry,  to  which  that  prelate  brought 
his  brother  Warwick,  and  reconciled  him  to  the 
Kjmcr.  lords  Herbert,  Stafford,  and  Audley.  The  king 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  archbifhop's  conduct 
on  this  occafion,  that  he  reftored  to  him  the  manor 
ofDenley,  and  other  lands  which  he  had  loit  by 
the  act  of  refumption.  The  accommodation  be- 
tween Warwick  and  thofe  noblemen  was  fo  far 
from  being  fincere,  that  as  foon  as  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  earl  repaired  to  his  government  at 
Calais,  in  order  to  execute  a  icheme  of  revenge 
which  he  had  already  projected.  He  knew  that 
George  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  brother,  was 
incenfed  agabit  Edward  and  his  mini  (try,  who  had 
excluded  him  from  all  advantageous  offices,  and  all 
lhare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  and,  as  he  was,  after 
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Elizabeth,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  War-A-C-M69 
wick  refolved  to  engage  him  in  his  intereft.  For 
this  purpofe  he  offered  to  him  his  daughter  Ifabel 
in  marriage-,  and  Clarence  readily  embraced  an  alli- 
ance that  would  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  one  of  the 
richeft  and  moil  beautiful  young  ladies  in  England. 
This  match  alarmed  Edward,  who  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it  by  intrigues  and  remonftrances  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  to  which  the  parties  had  applied  for 
a.  difpenfation  :  but,  by  this  time,  Warwick  had 
entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  the  French 
king,  by  whofe  influence  the  difpenfation  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  marriage  celebrated  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Calais. 

While  Warwick  refided  in  this  place,  he  feems  infun-ea;on 
to  have  felt  the  pulfeof  the  Engliih  nation,  by  em-  JJ^f0*" 
ploying  his  emiiTaries  to  excite  an  infurre&ion  in 
Yorkshire.  The  people  refufmg  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  antient  hofpital  of  St.  Leo- 
nard near  York,  they  were  profecuted  at  law,  and 
their  effects  diftrained  •,  and  as  they  imagined  the 
hofpital  fubfifted  by  voluntary  contribution,  they 
looked  upon  thofe  fuits  as  the  efTed:  of  oppreflion. 
This  difcontent  was  fomented  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  took  to  their  arms,  and  arTembling  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thoufand,  began  their  march  to 
the  city  of  York,  which  was  overwhelmed  with 
confirmation,  until  Warwick's  brother  Montague 
threw  himfelf  into  the  town  with  a  (mail  body  of 
choice  foldiers  j  and,  in  a  fahy,  took  Robert  Hil- 
yard  their  chieftain,  commonly  called  Robin  of 
Reddifale,  whom  he  ordered  to  immediate  execu- 
tion. The  peafants  were  not  difcou'raged  by  this  ' 
difafter  ;  but,  choofing  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  fon  of 
lord  Latimer,  and  Sir  John  Conyers,  for  their  lea- 
ders, they  advanced  to  Danefmore  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  about  three  miles  from  Banbury.  The  king 
had  ordered  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  march  againft 

them, 
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a.c.  m69.  them9  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  Welfhmeni 
and  they  were  joined  by  Humphrey  Stafford,  lately 
created  earl  of  Devon,  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand 
archers ;  but,  the  two  chiefs  quarreling  about 
lodgings  in  Banbury,  they  Separated  forces,  and 
Pembroke  hazarding  an  engagement,  was  defeated 
and  flain.  Sir  Henry  Nevil  had  been  taken  inafkir- 
mifh  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  killed  in  cold 
blood  ;  a  circumdance  which  exafperated  the  York- 
fhire  men  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  gave  no  quar- 
ter to  the  Welfh,  five  thoufand  of  whom  were  flain 
on  the  field,  or  in  the  purfuit.  The  earl  of  Devon 
was  feized  in  his  return  by  the  king's  order,  and 
beheaded  at  Bridgewater ;  and  Richard  earl  of 
Rivers,  with  his  fon  John,  being  taken  at  Grafton, 
by  a  detachment  of  the  rebel  army,  loft  their  heads 
at  Northampton,  by  command  of  Sir  John  Con- 
yers,  who  without  having  done  any  further  tnifchu 
retired  towards  Warwick,  to  wait  for  the  return  oi 
the  earl  from  Calais,  by  whole  direction  he  had 
hitherto  proceeded. 
ffo  Whether  Edward  was  ignorantof  this  connexion, 
,  ,_  or  thought  proper  to  temporize,  certain  it  is,  that 
when  Warwick,    and   his  Son-in-law  Clarence,  ar- 

5wlT,y  rivec*  ^  England,  and  offered  their  afiiftance  to- 
wards re-eftablifhing  the  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom, he  received  them  with  an  appearance  of  fcti 
faction,  creating  Warwick  chief  judiciary  of  South 
Wrales,  conllable  of  the  caflle  of  Cardigan,  and 
fenefchal  of  all  the  courts  and  forefts  in  the  (hires  of 
Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  offices  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  king  was 
Jikewife  perfuaded  to  grant  a  general  pardon  to 
Conyers  and  his  followers,  who  had  by  this  time 
increafed  to  fixty  thoufand.  As  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral was  discontented,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
with  her  fon  and  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  reported 
to  be  at  Haifteur  in  Normandy,  ready  to  embark, 
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and  take  advantage  of  the  commotions  in  England,  A,c-  lw°* 
commiffions   of  array   were  iflued  for   raifing  the 
militia  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,    and    other  maritime 
counties;  and  the  queen's  brother,   Anthony,  now 
earl  of  Rivers,  was  fent  to  fea,  with  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron,  to  prevent  any  attempts  of  the  enemy.  What-  sag* 
ever  were  the  king's  fentiments  towards  Warwick, 
he  feems  to  have  been  bent  upon  making  a  friend 
of  his  brother  Montague,  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
leffen  the  power  of  the  ear),  which  was  very  formi- 
dable.    In  a  great  council  held  on  the  fixth  day  of 
November,  Edward  alked  the  advice  of  the  prelates 
and  nobility,  abouc  providing  an   hufband   for   his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and  they  unanimoufly  concurred  in  recommending 
George,    the  fon  of  Montague,    as  the  moft  proper 
match  for  the  young  princefs.     Their  fentiments 
on  this  fubjec~r.  being  agreeable  to  thofe  of  Edward, 
he,  by  letters  patent,   advanced  that  young  noble- 
man to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Bedford.     Such  a 
teftimony  of  the  king's  favour  could  not  but  be 
agreeable  to  Warwick  and  his  brothers,  who  began 
again  to  live  in  a  friendly  correfponce  with  Edward, 
until  it  v/as  interrupted  by  an  artifice  of  the  mini- 
ftry,  who  dreaded  the  revival  of  that  family's  in- 
tereft.     The  king,  while  he  refided  at  Langley  in 
Hertfbrdfhire,   was  invited   by   the  archbifhop   of 
York  to  an  entertainment,  at   his  feat  of  More- 
park  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  while  the  guefts 
were  employed,  according   to  the   cuftom   of  the 
time,  in  warning  hands  before  fupper,  John  Rat- 
cliffe,  afterwards  lord  Fitzwalter,  told  the  ldng  pri- 
vately,   that  the  archbifhop  had  affembled  an  hun- 
dred men  at  arms,  to  feize  and  convey  his  majefty 
to  the  ca-ftle  of  Middleham.     Edward,  alarmed   at 
this  intelligence,  which  was  feigned  for  the  purpofe, 
made  a  pretence  to  go  out;  and  mounting  his  horfe, 

rode  at  full  fpeed  to  Wincjlbr.     Such  an  abrupt  re- 
treat 
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a.  c,  14-0.  treat  was  conltru^d  into  a  grofs  affront  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  as  well  as  by  Warwick,  and  his  Ton  in-law 
Clarence,  who  imagined  it  was  a  concerted  fcheme 
to  fix  the  imputation  of  perfidy  on  them  and  their 
adherents :  the  former  animofity  was  rekindled  by 
this  circumftance,  and  both  fides  reproached  one 
another  with  great  bittemefs. 

5?{|"™  Cicely,   dutchefs  of  York,  the  kind's    mother. 

Willes  is  dc-  J  t> 

featedby      endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  they  met 

sumfoid*1  *n  ^er  nou^e  °^  Baynafd Ycaftle  •,  but  their  mutual 
jealoufy  was  too  deeply  fixed  to  be  eradicated  at 
this  interview.  Neverthelefs,  Edward  impowered 
Clarence  and  Warwick  to  array  men  in  the  counties 
of  Warwick  and  Worcrfter,  in  order  to  fupprefs 
an  Infurrection  in  Lincoln  (hi  re,  headed  by  Robert, 
the  fon  cf  Richard  lord  Willes,  Sir  Thomas  Dy- 
mock,  and  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Launde.  The  pre- 
text for  this  commotion  was  the  conduct  cf  Sir 
Thomas  Burgh,  an  officer  of  the  king's  houfhold, 
who  had  opprHled  the  people  ;  though  it  afterwards 
appeared  that  Warwick  and  Clarence  had  mitigated 
the  leaders  to  raife  the  difturbance.  Edward  lent 
for  the  lord  Willes  and  Dymock  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, and  give  an  account  of  the  infurrection.  They 
fet  out  accordingly  ;  but  being  informed  on  the  road 
that  the  king  was  incenfed  againft  them  as  the 
authors  of  the  rifing,  they  took  refuge  in  the  fan- 
ctuary  at  Weft  mi  n  fir  r,  from  whence  they  were 
drawn  by  the  king's  promife  of  pardon  •,  and  the 
lord  Willes,  by  Edward's  command,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  fon,  defiring  he  would  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  fubmit  to  the  king's  mercy.  To  this  injun- 
ction, however,  Robert  payed  no  regard;  and  Ed- 
ward advancing  with  an  army  againft  him  to  Sta- 
niford,  was  fo  incenfed  at  his  obftinacy,  that  he 
ordered  his  father  and  Dymock  to  be  beheaded. 
This  act  of  barbarity  enraged  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
ihat  although  his  army  confifted  of  raw,  undifcip- 
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lined  troops,  and  he  expelled  to  be  joined  by  War-  A-  c-  *47*> 
wick  and  Clarence,  who  had  already  afTembled  a 
ftrong  body  of  forces,  he  refolved  to  revenge  his 
father's  death  without  delay,  and  attacked  Edward 
with  incredible  fury,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March.  The  battle  was  maintained  for  fome  time 
with  equal  refolution  on  both  fides :  but,  at  length, 
the  rebels  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  discipline  and 
valour  of  the  royal  army,  and  were  defeated  with 
great  (laughter.  Ten  thoufand  men  are  laid  to 
have  been  (lain  in  this  engagement;  and  the  gene- 
ral, with  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Launde,  being  taken 
prifoners,  were  beheaded  immediately  after  the 
action. 

Mean  while  Warwick  and  Clarence  marched  in  •  Th„  dtlfee 
to  Lancashire,   in  hope  of  being  reinforced  by  Tho-  of  Clarence 
mas  lord  Stanley,  who  had  married  thecarj's  fifiejr  \  bf  Wa™1ek 


and  from    thence    they  intended   to  advance  into  a^.  ?ro 
Yorkfhire,  inhere  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  thofe  traitors, 
infurgents-'vvho  had  rifen  under  Sir  John  Conyers. 
In  order  to  facilitate  that  junction,   they  employed 
emilTaries  to  alarm  them  with  repons  that  the  king 
intended  to  revoke  the  pardon  he  had  granted  :  they 
were   difappointed   however  in    both  expectations. 
Stanley  refufed  to  embark  in  their  undertaking,  and 
t4ie  king  got  the  ftart  of  them  in  Yorkfhire,  where 
he  publiilied  a  proclamation  confirming  the  former 
amnefty.    The  two  chiefs,  being  thus  difappointed,  Rymer. 
retired  to   the  wefrern  parts   of  England  \  and  in  rv?'     * 
their  route  furprifed  the  earl  of  Rivers  and   lord  c,a*fe  T«« 
Audeley,  whom  they  confined  in  the  cattle  of  War- 
dour,  from  whence  they  were  afterwards  reicued  by 
John  Thornhiil,  a  gentleman  of  Dorfetfhire.  While 
Clarence  and  Warwick  were  employed   in  Devon- 
fhire,   in  equipping  a  number  of  veflels  to  convey 
them  and  their  families  to  Calais,   Edward  obliged 
Warwick's  brother,  John  Nevil,   to  refign  what  he 
poiTeffed  of  the  Piercy  eft  ate,  with  his  patent  for  the 

honour 
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*.c.  1470.  honour  of  Northumberland,   and,    by  way  of   re- 
compence,  created  him  marquis  of  Montacute.     In 
confequence  of  his  refignation,   Henry  Piercy  was 
declared  earl  of  Northumberland,  reltored   to  all 
his  eftate,    and  appointed  warden  of  the  Kafc  and 
Middle  Marches  towards  Scotland.     John  Tiptot, 
earl  of  Worcefter,  and  conilable  of   England    for 
life,  was  confiituted  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,    nt 
the  room  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  ;  and  a  price  fet 
upon  the  heads  of  that  prince  and  his  father-in-law 
the  earl  of  Warwick.     At  the  fame  time  the  king 
pubhfned   a  declaration,    reprefenting  that  George 
duke  of  Clarence,   and   Richard  earl  of  Warwick, 
had   formed  an  unnatural    delign  to  dethrone  his 
majefty  •,    that    they    had    encouraged    Sir  Robert 
Willes  in  his  rebellion,  with  promife  of  fuccours, 
as  appeared  from  the  confefllon  of  the  laid  Sir  Ro- 
bert and  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Launde  •,  that  the  king 
had  fummoned  the  duke  and  earl  to  his  prefence, 
to  clear  themfelves  of  thole  accufations ;    but,  in- 
ilead  of  obeying  his  order,   they  had  marched  into 
Lancashire,    in  order  to  raife  a  greater  number  of 
forces,    with  which   they   hoped  to   execute    their 
treacherous  defigns  :    that,    notwithstanding  thefe 
repeated  acls  of  rebellion,    he  was  ftill  willing  to 
forgive  them,   on  their  fubmifiion,  and  giving  fure- 
ties  for  their  future  behaviour ;  and  therefore  fum- 
moned them  to  appear  before  him  by  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  March,   on  pain  of  being  denounced 
rebels  and  traitors.     As  they  paid  no  regard  to  this 
declaration,   another  was  actually  publifhed  at  Not- 
tingham,   on  the  thirty-firft  day  of  March,  declar- 
ing them  rebels  and  traitors  :  offering  rewards  for 
taking  them,   and    prohibiting   all  perfons,   on  the 

ciaufe  10.    fevereft  penalties,    from    amitmg   them    and  their 

Ed.  iv.       adherents. 

Ther  retire      That  his  brother  and  Warwick  might  not  have 
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time  to  afTemblc  an  army  in  the  Weft,    Edward 

marched 
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tnarched  thither  with  great  expedition;  and  fromA-c  7 
Exeter  iflued  com  millions  to  the  earl  of  Wilts,  the 
lord  Mountjoye,  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  and  others, 
for  arraying  men  in  Devon  and  Cornwall :  but  be- 
fore theie  troops  could  be  affembled,  Clarence  and 
Warwick  embarked  at  Dartmouth.  When  they 
attempted  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Calais,  the  can- 
non of  the  place  began  to  play  upon  them  ;  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  ftand  out  to  fea  •,  and  the 
dutchefs  of  Clarence  filling  in  labour,  was  delivered 
of  a  fon  named  Edward,  who  was  afterwards  earl 
of  Warwick.  The  grandfather  of  the  child  was  not 
a  little  mortified  at  this  treatment  from  his  own 
lieutenant  Vaucler,  a  Gate  on,  who  was  prevailed 
upon  to  confent  to  the  infant's  being  chriftened  in 
the  place,  and  found  means  to  let  the  earl  know 
the  meaning  of  his  unexpected  behaviour.  The  phal.P  d3 
place  was  not  provided  for  a  fiege  againft  the  power 
of  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  :  the  inha- 
bitants were  apprehenfive  of  lofing  their  trade  ;  and 
the  lord  of  Duras,  who  was  Warwick's  enemy,  com- 
manded a  good  part  of  the  garrifon.  Vaucler 
therefore  advifed  the  earl  to  retire  into  France ;  and 
depend  upon  his  fidelity.  Perhaps  this  Gafcon 
played  a  double  game,  and  refolved  to  declare  for 
the  ftrongeft :  but  in  the  mean  time  his  behaviour 
was  very  agreeable  to  Edward,  who  gratified  him 
with  the  government  of  the  place ;  while  a  pen  (ion 
ofathoufand  crowns  was  fettled  on  him  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Warwick,  being  obliged  to  admit 
of  his  excufes,  failed  for  Normandy,  and  landed  at 
Honfleur,  where  he  v/as  courteoufly  received  by  the 
baftardof  Bourbon,  lieutenant-general  of  the  pro- 
vince -,  from  thence  he  and  his  fon-in-law  fet  out 
for  the  court  of  France  at  Amboife,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception. 

Lewis  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of 
England;  while  the  crown  was  in  difpute  between 

Edward 
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a. c.  1470.  Edward  and  Henry:  but  now  that  Edward  had 
contracted  fuch  a  firm  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, his  intereil  prompted  him  to  effect  the  ruin 
or  both,  and  his  intereit  on  this  occafion  co-operated 
with  his  defire  of  revenging  the  affront  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Edward  in  the  affair  or  the  marriage. 
Befidcs,  the  fuccours  which  that  monarch  intended 
for  the  duke  of  Brittany,  plainly  demonitrated,  that 
while  he  mould  poflefs  the  throne  of  England,  the 
princes  or  France  would  always  have  reccurfe  to  his 
protection.  All  thefe  confiderations  concurred  in 
favour  of  the  Englifh  fugitives,  to  whom  he  pro- 

Convcntion   mi  fed    a   very  powerful   aififtance.     That  the  civil 

Warwick  war>  w^:cn  ne  hoped  to  kindle  in  England,  might 
and  Mar-  rage  with  the  greater  violence,  he  relolved,  if  pof- 
gwettfAn-  ^^  tQ  reconcije  Ma,garet  of  Anjou  and  War- 
wick ;  and  in  the  mean  time  fent  for  Margaret,  who 
had  retil  >  the  habitation  of  her  fa- her.  Shz 
looked  upon  Warwick  as  the  author  of  all  the  mife- 
ries  to  which  ihe  and  her  family  had  been  fubje&ed  ; 
and  the  moll:  rancorous  and  inveterate  enmity  fub- 
iifred  between  them  :  neverthelefs  the  accommoda- 
tion was  eafily  :ed,  becaufe  they  flood  in  need 
of  each  other.  Warwick  wanted  a  pretext  for  de- 
throning Edward,  and  the  mod  plaufible  lie  could 
ufe  was  the  relioration  of  Henry,  which  he  could 
not  undertake  without  the  queen's  concurrence. 
Margaret,  on  the  other  hand,  faw  no  profpect  of 
the  re-eitablimmtnt  of  her  family  but  in  the  afiif- 
tance  of  Warwick  i  and  therefore  made  no  fu  uple 
to  afk  the  proi  o  of  her  antient  adverfary.  Lewis 
managed  the  treaty  between  them,  which  was  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  the  duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  earl  of  Warwick  mould  exert  all  their  endea- 
vours for  Henry's  reftoration  ;  that  the  queen  mould 
engage  upon  cath  to  leave  the  adminili ration  in 
their  nanJs,  during  the  life  of  Henry,  or  the  mi- 
nority of  his  fon,   in  cate  of  his  acceftion  to  the 

throne 
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throne  before  he  mould  be  of  age  \  and  that   the  a>c-h:°* 
prince  of  Wales   mould  marry  Anne,  the  younger 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.     This  laft  arti- 
cle was  immediately  executed  $  fo  that  the  earl  of 
Warwick    became  equally  allied  to   the   houfes  of  Philip  <te 
York  and  Lancafter.  ^  Cottdaei' 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  being  informed  by  his  &*»** 
fpies  of  this  tranfaction,  tranfmitted  an  account  of  ciatenee 
it  to  Edward,  who  payed  very  little  regard  to  the  Fivate'y  « 
intimation  -,  believing  that  the  earl  of  Warwick, who 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  for  want  of 
proper  fupport,  could  never  in  his  abferice  excite 
the  people  of  England  to  rebel  in  his  favour.  He 
Was  not  at  all  alarmed  by  the  preparations  of  France, 
becaufe  he  thought  England  could  not  be  conquer- 
ed by  any  foreign  nation,  unlefs  the  people  mould 
aflift  in  enQaving  themfelves  ;  and  reafoning  upon 
very  precarious  principles,  namely*  the  affection 
of  his  fubjects  for  his  perfon  and  government,  and 
Warwick's  want  of  intereft,  he  took  no  manner  of 
precautions  in  his  own  defence,  but  indulged  him- 
felf  in  all  the  pleafures  of  effeminacy  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  While  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  thefe  delights^ 
his  miniftry  gratified  their  private  refentrhent  by 
committing  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  which 
ruined  the  character  of  their  mailer.  John  Clap^ 
ham,  one  of  Warwick's  officers,  with  about  twenty 
other  gentlemen,  being  taken  in  a  naval  (kirmifh 
riear  Southampton,  were  condemned  as  traitors  by 
the  earl  of  Worcefter,  conftable  of  England,  and 
executed  with  filch  circumilances  of  barbarity  as 
filled  the  fpectators  with  horror.  All  perfons  of  any 
confideration,  fufpected  of  affection  to  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter,  were  profecuted,  plundered,  and  forced 
into  fanctuary  or  exile  \  a.  great  number  of  thefe' 
refugees  retired  to  France,  and  gave  an  account  of 
the  temper  of  the  nation  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
whom  they  preffed  to  embark  for  his  own  country* 
.    Numb.  XLIIL  H  wheii 
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a.  c.1470.  where  all  forts  of  people  ardently  wifhed  for  his  re- 
turn.     What  contributed  more  than  any  other  con- 
fiderarion  to  Edward's  fecurity,  was  the  lucre fs  of  a 
private  negotiation,  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
his  brother  Clarence.      He  won  over  to  his  imtreil 
a  female  domeltic  and  favourite  of  the  dutcheis  ■, 
and,  after  having  tutore  i  her  for  his  purpofe,  grain- 
ed htr  a  paiTport,  by  virtue  of  which  fhe  eroded  the 
lea  unmolefted  to  her  miitreis.     She  took  the  full 
opportunity  of  executing  her  commiflion,  reprefent- 
ing  10  the  duke,  in  the  name  of  his  brother  Edv/ard, 
that  by  efpouOng  the  party  of  Wai  wi<  k  he  contri- 
buted C        5  own  ruin-,   for,   if  the  defigns  or   that 
nobien        hould  fucceed,  he  could  not  imagine  that 
the  houic  of  Lane  after  would  place  any  confidence 
in  a  prince  of  the  family  of  York  ;  or  even  furler 
him   to  live,  after  they  ihouid   have   efie&ed   their 
pur^ofes  :   that,  fat  from  depending  upon  the  oath 
of  Margau-t,  he  ought  to  con  fide  r  it  as  a  fnare  laid 
for  his  cleltruttion  •,  the  earl  of  Warwick  would  be 
the  fhii  to  crufh  him,   not  only  to  remove  a  rival  in 
the  adminidration,   but  alio  to  deliver  himfelf  from 
the  dehgns  of  a  prince,  who  might  one  day  be  in  a 
condition  to  return  the  wrongs  of  his  family  :   that 
his  brother  Edward  having  but  one  child,  and  thac 
an  infant,  which  death  might  remove,  he  was  next 
heir  to  the  crown  ;  whereas,   (hould  the  houle  of. 
Lancaiter   be  rcfiored,  he  mud  refign  all  hopes  of 
attaining  that  dignity,  as  Henry's  fon  was  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  a 
numerous  iifue.      Xhefc  arguments  were  reinforced 
by  the  confederations  of  confanguinity,    and  warm 
profcfiions  and  promifes  from  Edward  in  behalf  of 
his   brother  Clarence,    who   being   naturally  ealy, 
fickle,   and  irrefolute,  was  convinced  by  thele  infi- 
nuations  •,  and  defired  the  agent  to  let  the  king  his 
brother  know,   that  he  would  not  fail  to  declare  in 
his  favour,  whenever  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  of 

doing 
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doing  him  any  considerable  piece  of  fervice.  Edward  A* c-  w*. 
was  made  acquainted  with  this  declaration,   which 
entirely  banifhed  every  anxious  reflexion ;  and  he 
gave  a  loofe  to  his  pieafures,  in  full  confidence  that 


Biondi. 


all  Warwick's  efforts  would  prove  abortive,    as  he  Kington. 
was  no  longer  fupported  by  the  intereft  of  Clarence. 

While  Edward  lived  in  this  deceitful  fecurity,  the  Warwick 
earl,  having  received  a  fmall  fupply  in  money  and  England, 
troops  from  Lewis,  prepared  for  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, under  the  convoy  of  fome  French  mips  of 
war,  commanded  by  the  Ballard  of  Bourbon.     The 
duke  of  Burgundy  however  blocked  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,    with  a  much  more  numerous  fleer,  in 
order  to  intercept  Warwick,  whom  he  affected  to 
confider  as  a  pirate  •,    becaufe,  in  his  paffage  from 
Calais  to  Honfleur,  he  had  taken  and  fold  fome  Fle- 
mifh  veffels.     Notwithftanding  all  the  duke's  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  the  earl's  voyage,  that  no- 
bleman repaired  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  of  a  ftorm  that  difperfed  the  Burgun- 
dian  fquadron,  embarked  and  landed  fafely  at  Dart- 
mouth, in  the  month  of  September,     Edward  re- 
joiced at  his  defcent,  in  full  perfuafion  that  his  de- 
fign  mu ft  mifcarry,  and  his  antagonist  fall  into  his 
hands.     In  thefe  fentiments  he  defired  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  would  order  his  fleet  to  keep  the  lea,  to 
intercept  Warwick,  in  cafe  he  mould   attempt   to 
make  his  efcape  ;    but  he  foon  perceived  the  folly  of 
his  expectation.     Warwick,   immediately   after  his 
landing,was  joined  by  fuch  numbers  of  his  country- 
men, that  in  a  few  days  he  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  fixty  thoufand  righting  men,  with  whom 
he  began  his  march  againft  Edward,  who  had  made 
a  progrefs  into  the  North,   to  quell  an  infurrec~tion 
raifed  in  Yorkfhire  by  the  lord  Fitzhugh,    married 
to  Alice,  filter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.     His  de- 
fign,  in  all  probability,  was  to  make  a  diverfion  in 
favour  of  his  brother-in-law  •,  and  in  this  he  fuc- 

H  2  ceeded. 
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a.c.  1470.  ceeded.  At  the  king's  approach  he  retired  to  Scot- 
land, and  Edward  repaired  to  York,  where  he  firft 
heard  that  Warwick  had  landed  and  proclaimed 
Henry  VI.  king  of  England;  publifhing  at  the 
fame  time  an  order  to  all  his  fubjects,  from  fixteen 
to  fixty,  to  take  arms  againft  Edward,  and  expel  the 
ufurper. 

r'  Us  The  king  immediately  advanced  as  far  as  Not - 
Ui     tingham,  in   his  way  to  London  -,    but,   Warwick 

.c  the  o  /  r  1 

kingdom,      being  reiolved  to  engage  him  before  he  fhould  reach 
that   capital,    where  he  knew  he  was  very  popular, 
came  in  fight  of  him  within  three  miles  of  Notting- 
ham,   and    prepared  for    battle.     Edward    was  lb 
weak  as  to  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  marquis 
of  Montacute,  though  the  brother  of  his  adverfary, 
and  a  nobleman  whom  he  had  io  lately  injured  by 
depriving   him  of  the  great  eflate  and   honour  of 
Northumberland.    He  had  railed  fix  thoufand  men, 
with  whom  he  followed  the  king  at  fome  diftance, 
as  if  his  intention  had  b.en  ro  reinforce  his  majefty  -, 
but,   his   real  aim  was  to  join  his  brother,  and   he 
had  already  concerted   the  affair  with  his  officers. 
When   he  therefore  under  (lood  that  Warwick  was 
fo  near  the  royalifts,    he  quickened   his   march,  in 
order  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Edward,  who  had  no 
intimation  of  his  defign  until    he  was   within   two 
leagues  of  his  camp,   and  the  air  refounded  with  the 
cries  of  Long  live  King  Henry.     In  this  emergency 
he  called    a  council  of    war,     in    which    the   lord 
Haftings  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  great  part  of 
the  army  would  revolt  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  •>  or 
that  even,"  though  they  ihculd  do  their  dury,    they 
would  not   be  able  to  cope  with  the  rebels,   fince 
this  defection  of  Montacute.     He  therefore  advifed 
his  majefty   to  provide  for  his  perfonal  fafety,   by 
retreating  to   the  fea-fide,  where  he  might  find  an 
opportunity  to  efcape  into  Holland.     As  there  was 
no  time  to  be  loll,  Edward,  in  compliance  with  this 
1  advice, 
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advice,  fet  out  at  midnight  for  Lynne,  without  mo-  A* c-  x47°. 
ney  or  baggage,  attended  by  eight  hundred  light 
horfe  :  finding  in  the  harbour  of  that  town  two  or 
three  fhips  bound  for  Holland,  he  inftantly  em- 
barked with  his  brother  Gloucefter,  and  a  fmall  re- 
tinue ;  and,  after  having  narrowly  efcaped  a  fleet 
of  Eafterlings,  landed  at  Alkmar.  In  the  morning 
after  Edward's  retreat,  his  army  fubmitted  to  War- 
wick, who  forthwith  directed  his  march  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  the  fixth  day 
of  October,  and  removed  Henry  VI.  from  the 
Tower  to  the  bifhop's  palace;  while  Edward's 
-queen  took  refuge  in  the  fandtuary  of  Weft  mi  niter,  s«r.we. 
where  (lie  was  delivered  of  a  fon  named  Edward.      lalian« 

In  confequence  of  this  furprifmg  revolution,  which  Kenry re- 
had  been  erTefted  in  eleven  days,  without  blood  died,  ^orT. t  * 
all  the  judges,  meriffs,  and   coroners  of  the  king- 
dom were  changed  :  Lanftrother  prior  of  St.  John's 
was  appointed  treafurer  -,  the  chancellor's  office  was 
conferred  on   the  archbifhop  of  York ;  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  created  admiral  of  England  ;  and  the 
•duke  of  Clarence  conftituted  lord -lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land.    On  this  occafion  no  life  was  taken  but  that 
of  John  Tiptot  earl  of  Worceiler,  who   feems   to 
have  been  facrificed  to  the  public  hatred,  as  a  cor- 
rupted  minifler,    and    a    monfter  of  cruelty,     for 
which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  that  he  acquired  the 
appellation  of  John  the  Butcher,     Being  taken  on 
the  top  of  an  high  tree  in  the  foreft  of  Wavebrig, 
in  Huntingdonshire,    he  was  brought  to  London, 
tried  in  Weftminfter-Hall  by  John  earl  of  Oxford, 
convicted  of  high   treafon,     condemned,    and    be- 
headed   on   Tower -Hill.      Writs    were    iflued   for 
fummoning  a  parliament,  which  met  on  the  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  November.     Edward  was   declared  a 
traitor  and  ufurper,  his  eftate  and  effects  were  con- 
fife  ated  ;  all  Matures  made  by  his  authority  repealed, 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,   and  all  his  adherents, 

H  3  attainted. 
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a.  c.  1470.  attainted.    The  crown  was  fettled  upon  Henry,  and 

Stowe         lne  mak  *^,e  °^'n's  D°dy  >  and,  in  default  thereof, 
Rymer.       on  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  his  defendants  :  and 

SSiiT"*  tnis  c^u^e  anc*  tne  tar"l  °f  Warwick,  were  conftituted 
repents  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  young  Edward's 
minority,  according  to  the  agreement  of  Amboife. 
Mean  while  Clarence  was  declared  heir  to  his  father 
the  late  duke  of  York,  inverted  with  all  his  pof- 
feffions,  and  indulged  with  other  advantageous 
grantc  of  fee-farm  rents,  mar.ours  and  honours,  par- 
ticularly, that  of  Richmond.  The  marquis  of  Mon- 
tacute  was  pardoned  for  his  late  adherence  to  E'd- 
ward  ;  and  gratified  for  his  lad  defection  with  the 
grant  of  Wrefel  and  iome  other  manours  :  the  dukes 
of  Somerfet  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Rich- 
mond, Pembroke,  and  Ormond,  were  reftored  to 
their  eftates  and  dignities  •,  and  a  cempeniation  of 
two  and  twenty  thouiand  marks,  out  of  the  eftate 
of  earl  Rivers,  allowed  to  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  who 
had  been  fo  cruelly  profecuted  by  that  nobleman's 
father. 
a .  c  1471.  During  thefe  tranfaclior.s  in  England,  the  fugi- 
Edward  h  tive  Edward  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from 
co;  his   brother- in  law    the   duke   of  Burgundy,     who 

w  .uM  have  been  much  better  pleafed  with  the  news 
^-'^ thc  of  his  death,  than  with  the  account  of  his  exile. 
Burgua  .  While  the  king  of  England  remained  at  the  Hague, 
living  at  the  expence  of  the  lord  Gruthuyfen,  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  the  duke's  coldnefs  and  negledr, 
that  prince  found  himfeif  involved  in  the  utmoft 
perplexity.  Lewis  XI.  had  declared  war  againft 
him,  and  feized  St.  Quintin  and  Amiens  ;  and  now 
that  Edward  was  expelled  from  his  throne,  he  was 
airaid  of  intaihng  upon  himfeif  the  joint  enmity  of 
France  and  England,  fhould  he  aifift  the  exiled 
monarch.  The  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter, 
who  itill  continued  at  his  court,  preifed  him  ftrong- 
}y  to  abandon  Edward,  and   even   threatened  him 

with 
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with  the  indignation  of  Henry,  fhould  he  protect,  A- c-  '*?*• 
or  patronize  the  fugitive  ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
had  already  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  Calais,  that 
they  might  be  at  hand  to  joiruhe  French,  and  in- 
vade fome  province  of  the  Low  Countries.  When 
the  duke  fent  Philip  de  Comines  to  Calais  to  con- 
firm the  commercial  truce  between  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  and  his  Flemifh  fubjects,  he  found 
Vaucler  the  governor  with  his  garrifon,  and  all  the 
burghers,  wearing  Warwick's  device,  a'rid  profef- 
fing  their  attachment  to  king  Henry.  Seeing  no 
other  way  of  fucceeding  in  his  negotiation,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  truce  having  been  made  with  Eng- 
land, and  not  with  the  perfon  of  Edward,  it  ought 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  revolution  in  England  ; 
and  as  the  nation  was  very  much  intereiied  in 
this  trade,  the  truce  was  upon  thefe  principles,  re- 
newed. 

Edward,    impatient  of  his    fituation,    after  his  ^hohat 
fitter  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  had  in  vain  folicited  pTi^him^" 
her  hufband  to  take  fome  vigorous  fleps  in  his  fa-  w^hfh;Ps 

.  ,     .  .  P  •  1        1  •  and  money. 

vour,  demanded  an  interview  with  that  prince, 
which  he  could  not  with  any  decency  refufe.  At  this 
conference,  he  reprefented  that. delays  would  be  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  his  intereft,  as  his  friends 
and  adherents  in  England  would  drop  off,  while 
Warwick  would  be  every  day  more  and  more 
ftrengthened  in  the  power  and  authority  he  hadufurp- 
ed  j  that  therefore,  the  duke  ought  either  to  a  (Tift 
him  immediately.,  or  abandon  him  intirely  to  his 
evil  fortune.  In  order  to  reinforce  this  remon- 
ftrance,  he  imparted  to  him  the  engagement  he  had 
contracted  with  his  brother  Clarence  :  he  reminded 
him  of  the  oath  by  which  he  had  bound  himfelf 
to  contribute  his  affiftance,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be 
wanted  by  Edward  :  he  defired  him  to  confider,  that 
in  affifling  him  in  his  diftrefs,  he  would  act  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  family,   which  might  one  day 

H  4  need 
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*•  e.  1471.  neec]  fupporc  and  afiiftance  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
have  the  glory  of  reftoring  a  brother-in-law  to  his 
throne.  He  iblemnly  promifed  to  unite  with  him  in 
the  clofeft  connexion  againft  France,  as  foon  as  he 
fhould  be  re-eftablihVd  •,  and  obferved,  that  the 
neutrality  which  the  duke  had  hitherto  obferved, 
could  anfwer  no  purpofe  for  his  advantage,  nor  even 
hinder  Lewis  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  from  taking 

chines,  meafures  for  his  deflruction.  This  expostulation 
had  an  effect  upon  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and, 
though  he  was  Hill  afraid  of  furnifhing  Warwick 
with  a  pretext  to  attack  his  dominions,  he  contrived 
an  expedient,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accom- 
modate the  fugitive  king,  without  running  the  rifque 
of  a  rupture  with  that  formidable  nobleman.  He 
privately  advanced  a  fum  of  money  to  certain  indi- 
viduals, who  equipped  four  large  velTels  at  Tervcer, 
which  was  a  free  port  in  Zealand  ;  and  engaged  four- 
teen (hips  belonging  to  the  Eafterlings,  to  convoy 
Edward  to  England,  on  the  coaft  of  which  they  were 
directed  to  remain  fifteen  day:;  after  his  landing,  in 
order  to  cany  him  back,  in  cafe  his  efforts  fhould 
not  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land being  thus  fupplied  with  fhips  and  money,  em- 
barked at  Terveer;  and  he  had  no  fooner  difap- 
peared  from  Holland,  than  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  proclamation,  prohibited  all  his  fubjects,  on  pain 
of  death,  from  aifiiting  him  directly  or  indirectly, 
...er.  But,  if  the  fcheme  of  Edward  had  proved  abortive, 
this  artifice  would  not  have  deceived  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who,  at  this  period,  concluded  a  long 
truce  with  Lewis,  to  ferve  in  lieu  of  an  alliance, 
which  could  not  be  immediately  effected  on  account 
of  Henry'b  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  and 
at  the  fame  t:me,  the  earl  fent  the  great  prior  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  to  conduct  queen, 
Margaret  and  the  prince  of  Wales  from  France  in- 


.  England, 
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Edward   failing   from   Terveer,   with  the  lords  A- c-  M7!- 
Haftings,    Say,    and    about    fifteen  hundred   men,  Edward 
partly  Englifn,  and  partly  Flemings,  attempted  to  Ra4n^ar, 
land  on  the  coaft  cf  EiTex  •>    but,  being  repulfed  by  ™*  makes 
a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,    he   flood  away  to  mSteVof 
the  northward,  and  made  a  defcent  at  Ravenfpur  YorJ*. 
in  Yorkmire,  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  hoping, 
that  he  fhonid  be  joined  by  the  people  of  thofe  parts, 
as  foon  as  he  mould  produce  the  letters  of  invita- 
tion he  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land.    But,  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Holderneffe  took  up  arms  to  op- 
pofe  his  progrefs      He   likewife  underftocd  by  his 
emiffaries,    that  the  citizens  of  York  were  not  at 
all  difpoled  to  receive  him  as  fovereign  of  England* 
He  therefore  profeffed  himfelf  a  liegeman  to  king 
Henry,  wore  the  badge  of  the   prince  of  Wales, 
which  was  an   oftrich  feather ;  and  declared,  that 
all  he  demanded  was  thedutchy  of  his  farher.  Truft- 
ing  to  the  effect  of  thefe  profeffions,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  of  York,  of  which  he  was  intire- 
ly  porTeffed,  although  the  magifcrates  were  devoted 
to  Warwick,    he  marched   towards  that  citv,  and 
was  vifited   by  a  deputation  of  the  aldermen,  who 
defired  that  he  would  chufe  another  road,  that  they 
might  not  be  under  a  neceffity  of  refilling  him  ad- 
mittance.    He   now  again  repeated  his  former  de- 
claration^ touching  his  demand  ;  and  expoftulated 
with  them  in  a  modeft  manner,  upon  the  cruelty  of 
refufing  him  admittance  into  a  city,  from  which  he 
derived  his  title,  and  on  which  he  had  conferred  fo 
many  benefits  •,  but,   he  depended   more  upon  the 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants,  than  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  •,    and   was  not  difappointed   in  his 
expectation.      His  partifans  excited  a  commotion  in 
the  city,  and  the  magiftrates  went  forth  again  to 
offer  him  the  keys,  and  ftipulate  for  their    being 
exempted  from  pillage.     Edward  agreed  to  all  their 
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4.C,  14-1-  propofals ;  and  being  admitted  into  York,  alighted 
at  the  cathedral,  where  by  a  folemn  oath,  he  con- 
firmed h'.s  former  proteftations,  that  he  would  re- 
main a  loyal  fubjecl:  to  Henry,  and  with  refpect  to 
his  demand,  touching  his  private  inheritance,  leave 

FaVian.       lt   intirely    to    the    determination    of   parliament. 

pojyd.vitg.  Having  thus  obtained  poflelnon  of  York,  he  faw 
his  army  daily  increaie,  and  borrowed  money  of 
the  citizens  for  their  ftibfiftence  ;  'till  at  length, 
when  he  had  aficmbled  a  conliderable  body  of  forces, 
he  left  a  fvrong  garrifon  in  the  place,  and  began  his 
march  for  London. 

M.rci.r  yjie  news  0f  Edward's   landing  had   no  fooner 

reached  the  court  or  England,  than  ccmmimons  of 
array  were  ilfued  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Pembroke,  for  raifing  forces 
to  repel  the  invader  :  the  marquis  of  Montacute, 
who  had  been  lately  appointed  warden  of  the  Scot- 
tifli  Marches,  received  an  order  to  intercept  Kd- 
ward  in  his  march  to  York,  and  engage  him  before 
he  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  fight  with  any  pro- 
fpect  of  fuccefs.  Whether  this  nobleman  had  en- 
tered into  a  new  engagement  with  Edward,  or 
wavered  in  his  refolutions  between  a  weak  prince 
already  on  the  throne,  and  a  powerful  competitor, 
with  whom  he  hoped  one  day  to  be  joined  by  the 
alliance  of  that  marriage  which  had  been  formerly 
projected  ;  certain  it  is,  he  remained  quiet  in  his 
camp  at  Pontefracl:,  and  allowed  Edward  to  pafs 
unmolffted,  within  four  miles  of  his  ftation.  Wrhen 
this  prince  arrived  at  Nottingham,  he  was  joined 
by  Sir  William  Stanley,  Sir  William  Parr,  Sir 
Thomas  Burgh,  Sir  Wi!i;am  Norris,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  gentlemen  with  their  vafials.  Phis 
junction  encouraged  him  to  publifh  his  claim  to 
the  crown  ,  and  his  number  was  every  hour  aug- 
mented, during  his  progrefs  towards  London.  Mean 
while,  the  earl  of  Warwick  having  levied  a  body 

of 
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of  troops,  advanced  to  Leicefler,  in  order  to  join  A-  c  '47** 
his  brother  Montacute,  and  receiving  intelligence 
that  Edward  had  taken  the  route  to  Coventry,  he 
marched  thither,  with  a  view  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. When  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each 
other,  the  earl  received  a  letter  from  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  giving  him  to  underiland  that  he  was  on 
the  march  to  join  him,  and  defiring,  he  would  not 
give  Edward  battle  until  he  mould  arrive  with  his 
forces.  In  compliance  with  this  requeft,  Warwick 
altered  his  refolution,  and  allowed  his  antagonift  to 
proceed  to  London,  believing  that  city  v/ould  hold 
out  until  he  fhould  advance  to  its  relief.  This  was 
a  very  flagrant  piece  of  mifconducl:,  even  fup- 
pofing  him  ignorant  of  the  intelligence  which  the 
enemy  carried  on  with  the  Londoners,  as  well  as 
of  the  treachery  of  his  own  relations :  he  ought  to 
have  known,  that  the  rich  merchants,  who  had 
formerly  lent  fums  of  money  to  Edward,  had  no 
other  profpect  of  payment  than  that  of  his  reitora- 
tion  ;  that  all  the  ladies  were  devoted  to  a  prince  of 
his  gallantry  and  perfonal  accomplimments,  and 
would  necefTarily  influence  their  hufbands  and  kindred 
in  his  behalf;  that  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
the  earl  of  Effex,  with  fome  other  prelates  and  no- 
blemen, were  well-wifhers  to  his  caufe*,  and,  that 
the  fanctuaries  and  franchifes  of  London  and  Weft- 
miniter  contained  above  two  thoufand  of  his  parti- 
fans,  including  four  hundred  knights  and  gentle- 
men, ready  to  take  arms  in  his  favour.  Perhaps 
all  thefe  advantages  might  have  proved  ineffectual, 
had  the  archbifhop  of  York,  to  whofe  care  the  per- 
son of  Henry,  and  the  city  of  London  were  com- 
mitted, been  true  to  the  interefl  of  his  brother 
Warwick.  But,  he  had  by  this  time  made  his 
peace  with  Edward,  who,  by  his  connivance,  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  and  feized  king  Henry  in 
the  palace  of  the  bifhop  of  Londqn.  The  arch- 
il, bifhop 
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a.c.H7*-  bifliop  was  apprehended  at  the  fame  tim^,  in  order 
to  lave  appearances,  and  committed  to  prifon  •,  but, 
Rjmcr,       in  two  days  he  was  releafed,  and  indulged  with  a 
Uiand.       fu}}  pardon  for  all  treafons  and  mifdemeanours. 
Warwick  is       Mean  while  Warwick   being  joined  by  his  Ibn- 
£?a*dt?od  in  law  Clarence,    and  his  brother  Montacute,  ad- 
yy-u-of      vanced  towards  London,  and,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
Baract.       cf  April,  encamped  on  a  heath  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Barnet,  the  town  itfelf  being  pojleiled  by 
the  troops  of  Edward,   who  had  marched  thither 
from  London  to  give  him   battle,  in  confequence 
of  a  melfage   he  had  received  from  CUrence,   im- 
porting that  he  would  join  him  with  all  his  forces. 
in  the  night  that  preceded  the  action.  Richard  duke 
of  Gloucester  repaired  without  any  fafe -guard  to  the 
tent  of  Clarence,  where  the  two  brothers  embraced 
with  all  the   marks  of  the  moft  cordial  affection-, 
and  after  ibmc  private  difcourfe,   they  went  off  to- 
gether towards  Edward's  camp,  with  about  twelve 
thousand  followers.     Immediately  after  this  fcan- 
dalous  defertion,  he  fent  a  mehvnger  to  Warwick 
to  excufe  the  part  he  had  acted,  and  tell  him  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  Edward,   who  had  promiled  to 
pardon  him  upon  his  fubmiflion.     But  the  earl  re- 
jected  the   propolal    with  difdain,  either  believing 
Edward  infincere  in  his  promile,  or  that  he  himfelf 
was  (till  able  to  cope  with  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
In  all  probability  his  brother  Montacute  had  found 
means  to  convince  him  of  his  fidelity,  and  was  by 
this  time  determined  to  act  heartily  againft  Edward  j 
otherwife  he  would,  on  this  occafion,  have  imitated 
the  example  of  Clarence.     Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  fourteenth  day  of  April,  the  action  began  with 
incredible  fury  on  both  fides,  which  were  exafperated 
againft  each  other   to   the   molt  virulent  degree  of 
rancour,  that  flighted  friendship,  perfonal  animofity, 
and  civil  war  could  produce.     The  troops  of  War- 
wick, though   inferior  in  number   to  the  enemy, 
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fought  with  a  kind  of  defperate  refolution,  fore-  A  c-  Hi* 
feeing  they  mould  be  treated  as  rebels  if  vanquilhecl ; 
and  the  earl  himfelf  was  determined  to  conquer  or 
die.      Such  was   their  impetuofity   that  Edward's 
firft  line  was  obliged  to  give  ground  :  and  fome  of 
his  horfe  riding  fullfpeed  to  London,  reported  that 
he  was  utterly  defeated.  In  this  emergency,  he  or- 
d.  red  his  body  of  referve  to  advance  and  charge 
the  enemy  in  flank  ;  and   this   expedient  was   the 
more  fuccefsful,  as  the.  earl  of  Oxford  had  pufhed 
the  Yorkirls  ib  far,  that  Warwick's  main  body  was 
left  defencelefs.  That  nobleman,  however,  no  fconer 
recolle&ed  this  circumftance,  than  he  wheeled  about 
to  refume  his  ftation  ;  and  that  movement  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  the  battle.  The  device  on  his  arms  and 
enfigns  was  a  ftar  mooting  forth  rays  ;  and  that  of 
Edward  was   a  fun.     The  followers  of  Warwick 
feeing  the  ftar  advancing  through  the  medium  of  a 
fog,   miftook  it  for  Edward's  flandard,  and  fell 
upon  their  friends  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were 
broken  and  difperfed  before  the  earl  of  Oxford  could 
rectify  the  fatal  error.   Thefe  laft,  believing  them- 
felves  betrayed,  fled  towards  the  enemy  with  great 
precipitation.     Other  parts  of  Warwick's  army  fee- 
ing them  fly,  imagined  they  had  been  attacked  inr 
the  rear,  and  of  confequence  that  they  themfelves 
were  furrounded  :  they  began  to  be  feized  with  con- 
firmation \  the  panic  fpread  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
univerfal  confufion  enfued.     Edward,   taking  the 
advantage  of  their  diforder,  charged  them  with  re- 
doubled vigour  \  and  Warwick  in  vain  ufed  his  ut- 
moil  endeavours  to  rally  and  reanimate  them  by 
his  own  example.     In  former  battles  he  had  always- 
fought  on  horfeback,  that  he  might  ride  along  the 
line,  and  perceive  at  once  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
tion :  but  on  this  oceafion  he  had  fent  away  his 
horfe,  and  determined  to  fight  on  foot,  that  his 
foldiers  might  fee  he  was  refolved  to  fn are  their  fate 

irr 
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a.  c.  1471.  jn  the  iflue  of  the  day.  Even  this  refolution  con- 
tributed to  his  defeat  •,  becaufe  he  could  not  be  per- 
fonally  prefent  at  every  place  where  the  men  flood 
in  need  of  his  direction  and  afiiftance  •,  and  they 
were  no  longer  encouraged  by  the  fight  of  their 
commander.  After  having  exerted  all  his  capacity 
as  an  officer  and  hero,  in  fruitlefs  attempts,  he 
rufhed  into  the  hotteft  part  of  the  battle,  and  fell 
covered  with  wounds  ;  and  his  brother  Montacute, 
endeavouring  to  difengage  him,  met  with  the  fame 
fate.  All  oppofition  ended  with  the  life  of  the 
two  generals ;  and  about  noon  Edward  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  his  enemies,  five  thoufand  of 
whom  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  •,  though  the 
carnage  would  not  have  been  fo  great  had  not  the 
king  forbid  his  foldiers  to  give  quarter.  The  earl 
of  Oxford  fled  into  Wales,  where  the  earl  of  Pern 
broke  was  employed  in  raifing  forces  for  the  fervice 
of  Warwick  ;  the  duke  of  Exeter  was  wounded, 
dripped,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  where  he 
remained  til!  the  evening,  when  he  recovered  the 
ufe  of  his  fenfes,  and  made  fhift  to  crawl  to  the 
houfe  of  one  Rutland,  where  his  wounds  were 
cured;  but  he  was  aiterwards  difcovered  and  im- 

sfowe"  prifoned  in  the  Tower.  Nor  was  the  victory  blood - 
lels  to  Edward,  who  loft  the  lord  Berners  and  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  (lain  in  the  action.  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  famous  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  from 
his  great  power,  influence,  military  talents,  and 
fortune,  had  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  King- 
Maker.  He  was  certainly  a  nobleman  of  great 
abilities  and  magnanimity  •,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
betrayed  by  thole  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,  Ed- 
ward would  not  have  triumphed  over  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter.  On  the  day  that  fucceeded  the  battle, 
the  king  returned  to  London,  and  ordered  the  naked 
bodies  of  Warwick  and  Montacute  to  be  expofed 
in  the  cathedral  of  St,  Paul's,  from  whence  they 

were 
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were  carried  to  Bimam  in  Berkfhire,  and  interred  in  A-  c-  *475; 
the  priory  founded  by  their  anceftors  of  the  hauls 
of  Montacute, 

Edward  had  not  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  Y"zaT  t 
victory,  before  he  was  obliged  to  run  the  rifqueof  atwey- 
another  battle.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  after  a  tedious  n™uUi* 
and  dangerous  paifage,  landed  on  Eafter  day  at 
Weymouth  in  Dorfetfhire,  accompanied  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  Edmund  duke  of  Somerfet, 
with  a  fmall  body  of  French  forces.  When  lire 
received  the  tidings  of  Warwick's  death,  and  her 
hufband's  impriibnment,  all  her  former  courage 
feemed  to  fcriake  her :  fhe  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  coniternation ;  and  took  refuge  with  her 
ion  in  the  fancluary  of  Beaulieu,  a  Ciftercian  mo- 
nallery  in  Hampfhire.  Her  fpirits,  however,  re- 
vived, when  me  faw  herfelf  joined  by  John  Cour- 
tenay  earl  of  Devon,  the  viicount  Beaumont,  the 
lord  Wenlcck,  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  Sir  John 
Beaufort,  Sir  Thomas  Fulford,  Sir  John  Fortefcue, 
Sir  Thomas  Trefham,  Sir  Gervafe  Clifton,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Seymour,  and  other  gentlemen  with  their  vaf- 
fals  and  adherents.  She  then  took  the  field,  and 
marching  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  So- 
merfet,  her  followers  increafed  to  a  very  confidera- 
ble  army  ;  until  fhe  advanced  to  Tewkfbury  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  from  whence  fhe  propofed  to 
march  towards  Wales,  and  join  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

This  fcheme,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  vi-  Ts  &feated 
gilance,  and  activity  of  Edward,  who  profcribed  bury^ 
her  and  all  her  adherents  by  proclamation,  and  be- 
gan his  march  immediately  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Severne,  in  order  to  engage  her  before  fhe  mould 
be  joined  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  As  fhe  had 
been  denied  entrance  into  Gloucefier,  where  fhepur- 
pofed  to  crofs  the  river,  fhe  had  marched  to  Tewkef- 
bury  with  the  fame  defign  \  but  Edward  was  fo 

clofe 
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a.c.  1471,  c]0fe  ac  ner  heels,  that  fhe  could  not   pafs  the  Se- 
verne  without  expofing  her  rear  to  de  it  ruction  :   if: 
was  therefore  relblved  in  a  council  of  war,  that  her 
army  fhould  be  intrenched  in  a  park  adjoining  to 
the  town,  and  remain  in  that  fituation  till  the  arri- 
val of  Pembroke.     This  fcheme  was  immediately 
put  in  execution  ;  and  Edward  coming  up,  refblved 
to  attack  them  in  their  intrenchments  before  they 
fhould  be  better  fortified  or  reinforced.     For  this 
pttrpofe  he  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines,   one  of 
which  was  commanded  by  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  while  he  and  Clarence  took  their  ftation 
in  the  fecond.     The  duke  of  Somerfet  difpofcd  the 
queen's   army   in  three   lines  within  the  intrench- 
ments ;  and  he  himfelf  commanded  the  van,  that 
he  might  fuftain  the  firft  fhock  of  the  enemy.   The 
fecond  line  was  commanded  by  the  lord  Wenlock, 
under  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  confidered  as 
general  in  chief;  and  the  rear  was  conducted  by  the 
duke  of  Devonfhire.     Edward  obferving  that  So- 
merfet had   left   fome  openings  in  the  front,  thro* 
which   he  propofed   to   ially,   and   being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  impetuous  difpofition  of  that  no- 
bleman, directed  his  brother  Gloucefter,  who  began 
the  attack,  to  decoy   Somerfet  from  his  intrench- 
ments,  by  giving  ground  and  retreating  with  pre- 
cipitation, until  he  mould  lee  the  duke  and  his  line 
in  the  open  plain,  and  then  to  turn  and  renew  the 
charge  ;   in  which  cafe  he  fhould  be  properly  fuf- 
tained.    Gloucelter,  being  thus  inftructed,  attacked 
the  intrenchments  with  great  vigour,   and  meeting 
with  a  very  warm  reception,  retired  in  fuch  hurry 
and  feeming  confufion,  that  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
believing  they  fled,  fallied  forth  from  his  works  to 
purfue  them,  after  having  fent  an  order  to  Wenlock 
to  follow   and  fuftain  him,  in  cafe  of  emergency. 
The  duke  of  Gloucefter  having  drawn  his  antago- 
nift  into  the  open  plain,  practifed  with  great  fuc- 
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c'efs  the  lefibn  he  had  received.  His  troops  halting,  *•  c*  l^u 
were  inftantly  ranged  iri  their  former  order;  and  he 
led  them  back  to  the  charge,  to  the  aftonifhment 
arid  condensation  of  the  enemy,  who  had  begun 
the  ptirfuit  in  fome  diforder,  and  were  now  fo  con- 
founded, that,  inftead  of  (landing  the  aflault,  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  faving  themfelves  within 
their  intrenchments.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  per- 
ceiving that  the  lord  Wenlock  had  not  ftirred  frorri 
his  fcation  to  fupport  the  firft  line,  was  fo  incenfed 
that  he  rode  up  and  cleft  his  head  with  a  battle-ax  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  entering  the  intrench- 
ments with  the  fugitives,  made  a  terrible  carnage. 
The  young  prince  of  Wales,  feeing  all  his  army 
in  confufion,  did  not  know  on  which  fide  to  turn  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  fo  choaked  with  in- 
dignation, that  he  could  hardly  fpeak,  much  lefs 
take  the  necefiary  fteps  for  reducing  his  troops  to 
order.  King  Edward,'  following  his  brother  with 
the  fecond  line,  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
queen's  army,  which  was  routed  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  the  fecond  and  third  lines  having  betaken  them- 
felves to  flight,  without  ttriking  one  ftroke.  Ths 
earl  of  Devonfhire  and  Sir  John  Beaufort  were  found 
among  the  dead,  which  amounted  to  three  thcufand  ; 
the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  great  prior  of  St.  John, 
and  about  twenty  other  gentlemen,  retired  to  the 
abbey- church,  thinking  they  would  have  been  fafe 
in  the  fancluary  :  from  which,  however,  they  were  \ 
forcibly  dragged  to  execution.  The  prince  ofstowc." 
Wales  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  wTas 
brought  into  the  prefence  of  Edward,  who,  with  an 
air  of  infoience,  demanded  how  he  durft  prefume 
to  enter  his  kingdom  in  arms  ?  To  this  arrogant 
queftion  he  replied,  with  great  forticude  and  dig- 
nity, that  he  had  come  to  recover  his  father's  crown 
and  his  own  inheritance,  which  Edward  had  unjuftly 
ufurped.  He  had  no.  fooner  pronounced  thefe  words, 
NQ,  43,  i  which 
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a  a'.  r47f.  which  would  have  excited  the  admiration  and  efteem 
of  a  generous  enemy,  than  Edward  ftruck  him  on 
**         '  rhe  face  with   his   gauntlet,  and  retired  ;  and  this 
the  queen    fcems   t')  have   been   a  preconcerted  fignal  to  the 
te^he"011  "  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  thel  rd  Haftings, 
Tower.       and  Thomas  Grey,  the   lbn   of  queen   Elizabeth, 
who  inftantly  fell  upon  him  like  fo  many  wild  beafts, 
and  hewed  him    in  pieces.     His  mother  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  being  found  on  the  field  of  battle  in  a 
waggon,   where  fhe  lay  more  dead  than  alive,   was 
fent   prifoner  to  the   Tower,  where  fhe  remained 
about  four  years,  until   the  king  of  Frar.ce  pay( 
fifty  thoufand  crowns   for   her  ranfom.     Such  was 
the  cataftrophe  of  this  French  princefs,  whofe  ambi- 
tion and  arbitrary  temper  coft  England  oceans   of 
blood  and  incredible  miierv,  and   involved  herfelf 
and  her  whole  family  in  ruin. 

The  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  which  was  fought  on 
n-       the  fourth  da)   1  f  May,  extinguiftied  the  hopes  of 
the  houfe  pf  Lancafter*  though  there  was  Mill  a 
fmall  army  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke:   but  this  difperfed   of  its  own 
cord,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  engagement ; 
and  the  earl,  leaving  the  defence  of  Pembroke  to  Sir 
John  Scudamore,  fled  into  Brittany,  with  his  nephew 
Henry  the  young  earl  of  Richmond.     While  Ed- 
ward was  thus  employed  in  the  Weft,  Thomas  Ne- 
vil  Ballard  of  Falconbridge,  who  had  been  created 
vice-admiral  of  the  channel  during  the  ad  mini  ft  rati- 
on of  Warwick,  and  loft  his  employment  after  the 
death  of  that  nobleman,   afiembled  fome  vefTels, 
and  enlifting  a  good  number  of  vagabonds,   and 
people  of  defperate  fortune,  cruized  along  the  coaft 
of  Kent,  exercifing  the  trade  of  piracy.     At  length 
his  followers  increafed   to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
ventured  to  make  a  defcent  at  Sandwich  •,  and  was 
admitted  into  Canterbury  by  Nicholas  Faunte  the 
mayor.     His  number  daily  augmenting,  he  began 
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his  march  for  London,  at  the  head  of  feventeen  thou-  A- c-  J47»> 
fand  men  ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May  en- 
tered the  fuburbs  of  Southwark,  but  found  himfelf 
excluded  from  London-bridge  by  the  citizens,  who 
had  by  this  time  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Tewkefbury.  He  detached  part  of  his  army  croft 
the  river,  with  orders  to  attack  the  city  in  three 
different  places,  while  he  himfelf  fhould  ftorrn  the 
bridge  \  and  one  of  his  detachments  forced  its  way 
through  Aldgate  into  the  city,  but  was  repulled  by 
the  valour  of  alderman  Robert  Ballet,  This  at- 
tempt mifcarrying,  and  the  infurgents  dcfertinfi, 
their  leader,  in  confequenee  of  the  difappointment, 
Thomas  embarked  on  board  of  his  ilaips  at  Black- 
wall,  and  failed  round  to  Sandwich.  Mean  while 
Edward,  returning  to  London  with  a  body  of  three 
thouland  men,  purfued  him  to  the  place  of  his- re- 
treat, and  reduced  the  town,  after  Nevii  had  made 
his  efcape  by  fea  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  taken  and 
executed  at  Southampton.  Fabian. 

This  inlurreclion  in  all  probability  hatlened  the  Death  of 
death  of  the  unfortunate  Henry,  who  was  found  vjS  Henr/ 
dead  in  the  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  confined 
fincethe  reftoration  of  Edward.  The  greater  part 
of  hiftorians  has  alledged  that  he  was  aiTaiTmated  by 
the  duke  of  C^loucefter,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  molt 
brutal  difpofijtion  %  while  fome  moderns,  from  an 
affectation  of  Angularity,  affirm  that  Henry  died 
of  grief  and  vexation.  This,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  the  cafe  \  and  it  mud  be  owned  that  no- 
thing appears  in  hiftory,  from  which  either  Edward 
or  Richard  could  be  convicted  of  having  contrived 
or  perpetrated  this  murder  :  but  at  the  fame  time, 
we  muftobferve  fome  concurring  circum fiances  that 
amount  to  ftrong  preemptions  againft  the  reigning 
monarch.  Henry  was  of  a  hale  constitution,  bun 
juft  turned  of  fifty,  naturally  infenfibleof  affliction, 
and  hackneyed  in  the  vicifTitudes  of  fortune  •,  fo 
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a.  c.  1471.  that  one  would  not  expert  he  fhould  have  died  of 
age  and  infirmity,  or  that  his  life  would  have  been 
affected  by  grief  aiiiing  from  his  laft  dilalter.  H:3 
fudden  death  was  fufpicious,   as  well   as   the  con- 
juncture  at  which  he  died,  immediately  after  the 
iuppreffion  of  a  rebellion,  which  ieemed  to  declare 
that  Edward  would  never  be  quiet,  while  the  head 
of  the  houfe  of   Lancafter   remained   alive :    and 
Iaftly,  the  fufpicion  is  confirmed  by  the  characters 
of  the  reigning  king  and  his  brother  Richard,  who 
were   bloody,    barbarous,  and   unrelenting.     Very 
different  was  the  difpofition  of  the  ill  fated  Henry, 
who,  without  any  princely  virtue  or  qualification, 
was  totally  free  from  cruelty  and  revenge :  on  the 
contrary,  he  could  not,  without  reluctance,  confent 
to  the  punifhment  of  thole  malefactors  who  were 
facririced  to  the  public  lafety  •,  and  frequently  fui- 
tained   peribnal    indignities  of  the  groffell  nature, 
without  difcovenng  the  leaft  mark  of  relentment. 
He  was  chafte,  pious,  companionate,  and  charita- 
ble, and  fo  inoffenfive,  that  the  bifhop,  who  was 
his   confeffor  for  ten  years,   declared,  that  in   all 
Stow         that  time  he  had  never  committed  any  fin  that  re- 
Hoiiingfted;  qUjrecj  penance  or  rebuke.     In  a  word,  he  would 
have  adorned   a  cloifter,    though  he  difgraced  a 
crown  ;  and  was  rather  refpectable  for  thofe  vices 
he  wanted,  than  for  the  virtues  he  pofieiTed.     He 
founded  the  college  of  Eaton  near  Windfor,  and 
King's  college  in  Cambridge,  for  the  reception  of 
thofe  fcholars  who  had  begun  their  ftudies  at  Eaton* 
On  the  morning  that  fucceeded  his  death,  his  body 
was  expofed  in  St.  Paul's  church,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent unfavourable  conjectures,  and  next  day  lent 
by  water  to  the  abbey  of  Chertfey,  where  it  was 
interred  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  removed,  by  order 
of  Richard  III.  to  Windfor,    and  there  buried  with 
great  funeral  folemnity. 

Ed* 
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Edward  being  now  firmly  eftablifhed  on  theA'c-  l*7u 
throne  of  England,  affembled  on  the  third  day  of 
July,  ten   bifhops,  five  dukes,  fix  earls,  fourteen 
barons,  Sir  William  Courtenay,  and  ten  other  con- 
fiderable  knights  in  the  Parliament-Chamber,  where 
they  fwore  they  would  maintain  and  fupport  the  fuc- 
cefllon  of  the  crown  in  his  family  ;  and  took  the  oath 
of  eventual  allegiance  to  his  fon  Edward,  whom  he 
had  juft  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  earl  of  Chefter.     The  king  granted  a  pardon 
to  William  Wainfleet  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and 
feven  other  prelates  who  had  been  parcifans  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafler ;  but  George  Nevil  archbifhop 
of  York,   to  whofe  intereft  his  reftoration  was  in  a 
great  meafure  owing,  he  fent  into  exile,  and  impri- 
foned   in   the  caille  of  Guifnes  for  feveraJ   years, 
during  which  Edward  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  his 
fee,  after  having  feized  all  h:s  other  effects.     The 
dignity  of  great  chamberlain  of  England,   vacant 
by  the  death   of  Warwick,    was   conferred  upon 
Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  afterwards  re- 
figned  it  to  Clarence,  upon  being  promoted  to  the 
office  of  conftable.      The  government  of  Calais 
was  beftowed  upon  Anthony  Wideville  earl  of  Ri- 
vers, the  queen's  brother  :  but  the  garrifon  refufed 
.to  admit  any  perfon  in  that  quality,    except  the 
lord  Raftings,  who  was  therefore  appointed  go- 
vernor •,   and  Sir   John   Howard   was  nominated  R 
his  deputy.     The  remaining  part  of  the  year  was  Hift.cray- 
employed  in  negotiations  with  different  potentates.  hnd- 
The  truce  with  Scotland  had  been  frequently  vio-  Treaties 
lated  during  the  troubles;  and  as  the  fentiments  of  rent  powers 
both  kings  were  altogether  pacific  with  refpecl  to 
each  other,  a  congrefs  was  opened  at  Alnewick,  to 
adjuft  and  compromife  all  differences :  the  truce 
was  confirmed,  but  the  negotiation  continued  two 
years,  during  which  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  were 
inftru&ed  to  propofe  a  match  between  the  Scottiih 
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a.  ci  14-1.  king  and  a  princefs  of  England.     On  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,    the  truce  for  thirty  years  with 
Brittany   was    confirmed  •,    and   another   was    con- 
cluded for  eight  months  with  Lewis  XI.  king  of 
France,  though  Edward  had  very  little  reafon  to  be 
fatisned  with  the  conduct  of  that  moran  h  :   but  his 
kingdom  being  quite  exhaufted    by  the   civil  wars, 
he  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  fchemes 
Rvmcr.       of  his  refentment.      lie  did   not,   however,  depend 
fo  much  upon  thefe  treaties,  as  to  neglect  the  necef- 
iary  means  for  putting  his  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of 
a.c.  147=.  defence.      He   convoked   a  parliament,  which    met 
OR  the  fixth  day  ci  October,  and  obtained  from  the 
commons   a  Ripply  for  the  maintenance  of  thirteen 
thouland   archers,    together  with   a  tenth  fom  the 
lords  fpi ritual  and  temporal.     During  this   feflion, 
commidioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  de- 
puties of  the  Hanfe  tov/ns,  about  renewing  the  an  ; 
tient    league  between    England    and  that   alliance, 
which    had    been    violated    by  depredations    in   the 
courfe  of  the  civil  war.     A  difference  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  Flemings  was   alio  accommodated  •, 
and  the  old  confederacy  with  Portugal  confirmed 
by  letters  patent. 
Th-Mriof       While  Edward  thus  endeavoured   to  ftrengthen 
Oxford        his  throne  with  foreign  alliances,  his  tranquility  was 
ittempt  in    a  little  invaded  by  the  return  of 'the  earl  of  Oxford, 
waits.        wn0  nacj  retired  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Tew- 
kesbury.    This    nobleman,   meeting   with    a   very 
cold    reception   from  Lewis,    afTembied   about   one 
hundred  men  of  defperate  fortunes,   and  landing  at 
St.  Michael's  Mount   in   Cornwai,  took   the  place 
by  furprize.     The  king,    alarmed   at  this  exploit, 
ordered   a  detachment  of  troops   to  march  againft 
him  before  he  mould  have  time  to  form  an  army  •, 
and  being  invefted,  he   furrendered  on   promife  of 
life  •,  but  he  loft  his  liberty  and  eftate,   which  Ed- 
ward confifcated,  without  allowing  the  leaft  trifle  for 
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the  fubfittence  of  his  countefs,  who  was  fitter  to  the  A  c-  r47*« 
earl  of  Warwick  •,    and  he  hi mfelf  was  conveyed  to 
the  caflle  of  liammes  near  Calais,  where  he  remain- 
ed twelve  years  a  prifoner.     John  Holland  duke  of 
Exeter,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  field  at 
Earner,   retired   to   the  fanctuary   at  Wellminfter  ; 
and  intreated  his  wife,   wno  was  Edward's  fitter,  to 
employ  her  good  offices   in    his    behalf  :   they  had 
lived  feparate  fince  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
She  was  now  fo  far  from  befriending  him  with  her 
brother,  that  fhe  defired    the    fcparation  might  be 
confirmed   by  law  ;    and  fhe  obtained  her  requett, 
although  no  fufficient  caufe  could  be  (hewn  for  fuch 
confirmation.      The  duke,  feeing  himfelf  precluded 
from  all  hope  of  pardon,   and  tired  of  living  in  con-  . 
finement  on   the  charity  of  a   few  friends,  quitted 
his  afylum  fo  privately,    that  no  perfon   knew  the 
time  or  manner  of   his  retreat ;    and  in  about  two 
years  after  he  difappeared,    his  body  was  found  on 
the  lea- fide  in  the  county  of  Kent.     This  nobleman 
was  the  laft  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lancatter  that 
could  give  Edward  any  difturbance,  except  the  earl 
of  Richmond,  who  refided  at  the  court  of  Brittany 
with  his  uncle  Pembroke  •,  and  although  thefe  were 
in  no  condition  to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  his  reign, 
he  eagerly  defired  to   have  the  young  earl    in    his 
power.    For  this  purpofe  he  fent  ambatfadors  to  the 
duke  of  Bretagne,   demanding  they  fhould  be  deli- 
vered up  :   but  that  prince  would  not  fo  far  violate 
the  laws  of  hofpitality,  as   to  comply  with  his  de- 
mand ;    though  he  allured  Edward  he  would  keep 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  fhould  never  dif- 
turb  his  government  5  and  in  consideration  of  this 
promife  the  king  payed   a  yearly  penfion,  on   pre- 
tence of  a  maintenance  for  the  two  prifoners.     The 
fears  of  Edward  being  appeafed  by  this  convention, 
he  terrified  his  gratitude  to  Lewis  de  Bruges  lord 
of  Gruthuyfen,  by  whom  he  had  been  fo  hofpitably 
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a.  c.  i472.  entertained  in  Holland,  and  created  him  a  peer  of 
England  bv  the  title  of  earl  of  Winchefter,   after  he 
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""    u  "     had  been  naturalized  by  the  parliament. 
The  duke         During  chefe  tranfacTions  in  England,  Lewis  XI. 
of  B«vgunJy  0f  France  underftanding  that  there  was  a  treaty  of 
prance        marriage  on  foot  between  his   brother  the  duke  of 
Guienne,  and   the    daughter  of  Charles   duke  of 
Burgundy,    refolved   to  prevent   an   alliance  which 
mud  have  formed  fuch  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween his    own  family  and  that   houfe   which   he 
wanted  to  humble  :   he   therefore   cauftd  a  dofe  of 
flow    poifon    to    be   administered    to    the  duke  of 
Guienne.      In  the  mean  time  he  concluded  a  truce 
for  a  whole  year  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
wiilmgly   agreed  to  the  fufpenfion,    as   he  had  al- 
ready   loft  Amiens    and    St.  Quintin  by  the  war, 
which  of  himlelf  he  was  not  able  to  maintain.      In 
a  few  weeks  aiAer  the   conclufion  of  this  treaty  the 
duke  of  Guienne  died,  and  Lewis  feized  his  dutchy 
without  oppofition.     Then  the   duke  of  Burgundy 
perceived   that    he    had  been   duped  by  the  French 
kin^,   who  had  negotiated  the  truce,   that  he  might 
be  at  liberty  CO     x  cute  his  defign  upon  Guienne  -, 
and   he  was  lb  inflamed  with  relmtment  at  finding 
himlelf  over-reached,  that  he  entered  France  with 
an  army,    wafting  the   country  with  fire  and  lword. 
The  duke  ot  Brittany,  whole  fc hemes  were  fruftrated 
by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guienne,   refulved  to 
join  Burgundy  in  e.arr.cft,  as  the  only  means  prac- 
ticable lor  their  mutual  prefer  v  a  tion  ;  bur  Lewis  fuf- 
pecling  that  he  would  take  this   refolution,   had  al- 
ready ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  affemble  in  An- 
jou,   in  order  to  overawe  his  conduct.      Mean  while 
Charles  made  himfelf  matter  of  Neile    and    Roye, 
and   inverted  Beauvais,   which,   however,   he  could 
not   reduce.     From  thence  he  marched  into  Nor- 
mandy, in  hope  of  being    joined   by  the  duke   of 
Bretagne,   who  could  not  Ait  from  his  own  domi- 
nions , 
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nions  •,  though  Lewis  by  keeping  his  army  in  An-  A- c-  '473. 
jou,  left  Normandy  and  Picardy  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Burgundians.  At  length,  however,  the  French 
king  found  means  to  make  a  leparate  truce  with 
Brittany  •,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  finding  him- 
felf  abandoned  by  his  ally,  followed  his  example  in 
concluding  a  truce  with  Lewis,  which  was  frequent- 
ly prolonged. 

The   fucceeding  year  is  very  barren  of  events  in  The  pariia- 
England,  where  the  parliament,  which  had  been  pro-  men*  panes 
rogued,  met  on  the   eighth  day  of  February,    and  fumption. 
granted  a  fifteenth  as   an  additional  fubfidy  to  the 
tenth  which  had  been  voted  in  the  preceding  fefllon. 
This  affemblywas  again  prorogued  to  the  fixth  day 
of  October,  when  an  act  was  parTed  for  the  refump- 
tion  of  ail  grants  of  lands  and  offices,  in  order  to 
improve  the  king's  revenue.     The  king  of  Portu-  R0t.  Pari, 
gal,  in  this   interval,  demanded  the  reftitution  of 
ibme  vefTels  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Englifh. 
from  his  fubjects ;  but  as  it  appeared  in  the  courfe 
of  the  enquiry,   that  they  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
Baftard  of  Falconbridge  during  his  rebellion,  the 
king  of  Portugal  de filled  from  his  demand.     The 
treaty  of  Alnevyick,  which  had  been  long  depending, 
was  now  concluded  to  the  fausfaction  of  the  Eng- 
lifh and  Scottifh  nations.     The  difputes  with  the 
H.anfe  towns   were  amicably  terminated,   and  the 
antient  alliance  was  renewed  with  Denmark. 

Immediately   after   the   conclulion  of  the  truce  a.  c.  1474. 
between    France   and  Burgundy,   Charles  had  in-  The  duke  of 
vaded  Guelderjand,  as  a  donation  made  to  him  by  Bui;?un,Jy 
Arnold  duke  of  that  country,  who  had  quarrelled  thefiegeof 
with  his  own  lbn  Adolphus.     On  this  pretence  the  Nu^% 
duke  of  Burgundy  entered  Guelderland,  defeated 
and  took  Adolphus,    and  reduced  the  whole  dutchy 
under  his  dominion.     Then  he  relblved  to  extend 
Jiis  conquefts  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  as  foon  as  an 
opportunity  mould  offer.     A  conteft  for  the  arch- 

bifhopric 
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A.c.^74.  btihopric  of  Cologne  happening  between  Robert  o* 
Bavaria  and  the  brother  of  the  landgrave  or'  He  lie, 
he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  former,  and  undertook 
the  fi^ge  of  Nuys,  a  ftrong  town  in  the  archbifho- 
pric,  which  he  hoped  to  reduce  before  the  expiration 
of  his  truce  with  Lewis  :  buc  chic  prince,  by  his  in- 
trigues, railed  fuch  obftacles  to  his  fuccefs,  as  he 
could  by  no  means  furmount.  At  his  in  (ligation 
the  emperor  Frederic  railed  a  numerous  army,  to 
compel  him  to  raife  the  fiege ;  and  a  confederacy 
was  formed  againit  him  by  the  Swift,  the  dukes  of 
Auftria  and  Lorraine.  Thus  circumfhmced,  he 
law  no  other  way  to  free  himfelr  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  Lewis,  but  that  or  prevailing  upon  Edward 
king  of  England,  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in 
France-  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  lent  ambajfadors 
to  London  while  lie  continued  at  Nuys,  which  jie 
befits Jd  for  ten  months  withouc  fuccefs.  In  order 
to  engage  Edward  in  his  views,  hz  promif'd  to  join 
him  with  all  his  forces,  as  foon  as  he  mould  make 
a  decent  in  Picardy  •,  he  flattered  him  with  the 
hope  of  St.  Qumtin's  being  delivered  to  him  by 
the  conSlable  of  St.  Pol,  and  of  the  duke  of  Bre- 
Cagne*6  entering  into  their  ailociation.  Fie  at  the 
fame  time  amuied  the  Englifh  monarch  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  correspondence  which  he  maintained 
with  the  French  princes,  and  pcrfuaded  him  that 
the  conqueft  of  France  would   be   much   eafier  at 

Coming,     this  juncture,  than  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of 
the  fixth  Charles. 
cardan-      Edward  longed  with  impatience  for  fuch  an    op- 
:ltc%     portunity  of  being  revenged  upon  Lewis  ;  and  every 

trcatieswith  thing  feemel  to  confpire  to  the  ruin  of  that  turbu- 
lent prince,  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  three  fin  h  formidable  enemies,  had  they  acfted 
againft  him  with  unanimity:  but  the  fole  aim  of 
Charles  was  to  procure  fuch  a  diverfion  in  Fran 
as  would  prevent  Lewis  from  interrupting  his  own 

progrefs 
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progrefs  in  Germany.  Neverthelefs,  he  pretended  A-c- 1474* 
to  be  hearty  in  his  refolution  to  affift  Edward  in 
making  a  conqueft  of  France,  and  invefted  his  am- 
baftadors  with  full  powers  to  treat  on  this  fubjedt. 
The  conferences  were  immediately  begun  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  both  fides  •,  and  in  July,  they 
figned  divers  treaties  relating  to  that  important  en- 
terprize.  The  hi  ft  was  a  league  of  friendihip,  al- 
liance, and  confederacy,  between  Edward  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  engaged  to  affift  each  other 
wirh  all  their  power.  The  iecond  comprehended 
certain  particular  conventions,  relating  to  the  war 
as;aintt  France.  Thefe  imported,  That  Edward 
mould  invade  France  before  a  certain  fpeciSed  time, 
at  the  head  often  thouiand  men  at  leaft,  in  order  to 
recover  his  dutchk-s  of  Guienne  and  Normandy,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  kingdom  :  That  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  mould  perianal  ly  affift  him  wkh  all  his 
forces,  in  the  execution  of  this  defign  :  That  the  king 
mould  liften  to  no  propofal  of  peace  or  truce,  with- 
out the  duke's  confent  -,  and  that  the  duke  mould 
act  in  the  lame  manner  with  refpeel  to  Edward  : 
That  both  princes  mould  proclaim  war  againft 
Lewis  as  their  common  enemy  :  That,  if  either  of 
them  mould  be  befieged,  or  find  it  neceifary  to  give 
battle,  the  other  mould  join  him  with  all  his  forces, 
and  at  his  own  expence,  that  they  might  fhare  the 
fame  fate  -,  and  that  their  lieutenants  ihould  act  on 
the  fame  principle  :  That  immediately  after  the  de- 
claration of  war,  the  two  allies  mould  attack  their 
common  enemy  in  the  moft  convenient  places,  and 
in  fuck  a  manner  as  that  they  mould  be  at  hand  to 
affift  each  other  :  That  the  war  being  once  begun, 
one  party  mould  not  defift  while  the  other  ihould 
proceed  with  his  operations  -,  and,  that  in  cafe  of 
one's  being  abfent,  his  lieutenant  mould  obey  the 
other  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  common  advan- 
tage of  the  allies.     The  third  treaty  regulated  the 

number 
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A.c.474.  number  of* troops  that  each  obliged  himfelf  to  fur- 
nilli  for  the  expedition  :  and  the  fourth  contained  a 
donation  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  of*  feveral  pro- 
vinces in  France,  with  which  Edward  promifed  to 
recompence  his  friendfhip  and  affiftance.  The 
fifth  convention  related  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops  furnifhed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
the  lad  was  expedited  in  form  of  letters  patent,  by 
which  the  duke  impowered  and  allowed  Edward 
and  his  fuccefTors,  kings  of  France,  to  enter 
Rheims,  and  be  confecrated  with  the  holy  oil,  with- 
out moleftation.  This  article  was  neceffary,  becaufe 

fcvtner.  a^  Champagne  was  ceded  to  Charles  as  part  of  the 
donation. 

£r  ITxw"  XVe  are  not  t0  fuppofe  tnat  citn-r  Partv  imagined 
France  could  be  conquered  by  the  forces  they  in- 
tended to  aficmble  for  this  expedition.  They  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  one  another-,  for  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  the  duke  had  no  other  view  than 
that  of  making  a  diverlion,  and  Edward's  ambi- 
tion was  limited  to  the  recovery  of  Normandy  and 
Guienne.  Thole  treaties  being  ratified,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament  in  its  fifth  feffion,  which 
granted  the  necellary  fupplies,  the  king  began  to 
ifTue  commiffions  for  levying  troops  -,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  lent  ambafladors  to  different  courts  of 
Europe,  to  form  new  alliances,  or  at  lead  prevent 
the  union  of  the  feveral  powers  with  his  enemy. 
The  peace  with  Scotland  was  cemented  by  a  con- 
tract, of*  marriage  between  Edward's  fecond  daugh- 
ter Cecilia,  and  James  the  fori  and  heir  of  Jamt*s 
III.  king  of  that  country;  and  the  parties  being 
infants,  were  affianced  by  proxy.  In  the  mean  time, 
Edward  engaged  to  pay  twenty  thoufand  marks  as 
her  portion,  at  different  terms,  on  condition  of  re- 
touching the  fam,  in  cafe  the  marriage  fhould  not 
take  effect.  The  truce  was  prolonged  for  fix  and 
forty  yean  ;  and  the  twQ  kings  engaged  mutually 

3  t0 
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to  afiift  each  other  in  iuppreffing  all  rebellions.  Ed-  A-  c-  '47*. 
ward  having  taken  thefe  prudent  precautions  to  A£.Puk 
icreen  his  dominions  from  hoftile  invafion,  carried 
on  his  preparations  with  redoubled  vigour  •,  and  as 
the  fubfidies  granted  by  parliament  would  not  an- 
fwer  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  he  folicited  a 
benevolence  or  free- gift  from  his  fubjects,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities.  This  expedient  fucceeded  to  a-c>h:s- 
his  wifli.  Some  contributed  with  a  good  grace ; 
others  were  gained  over  by  the  eloquence  and  infinu- 
ation  of  Edward  :  the  female  fex  exerted  them- 
felves  in  favour  of  a  prince  whom  they  admired. 
Many  individuals  chofe  rather  to  part  with  their 
money,  than  run  the  rifque  of  incurring  his  indig- 
nation ;  and  a  war  with  France  was  a  very  popular 
pretence  at  this  juncture.  The  king  did  not  fcruple 
to  vifit  particular  perfons,  and  receive  their  affif- 
tance  in  perfon.  Among  others,  he  addreffed  him- 
felf  to  a  rich  widow,  who  told  him  fhe  could  not 
help  contributing  twenty  pounds  to  a  handfome 
young  prince  who  begged  with  fuch  a  good  grace : 
Edward,  in  return  for  this  compliment,  approached, 
and  killed  her  with  great  cordiality  •,  and  Ihe  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  the  unexpected"  honour,  that  fhe 
doubled  her  benevolence.  Of  the  new  levies  three 
thoufand  men  were  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  who,  though  he  had  changed  his 
truce  with  Lewis  into  a  perpetual  peace,  no  fooner 
underflood  that  a  league  was  formed  by  the  king  of 
England  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  than  he  pri- 
vately defired  to  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty; 
and  his  requeft  being  granted,  this  body  of  troops, 
commanded  by  the  lords  Audley  and  De  Duras,  Rymer, 
was  deftined  for  his  defence. 

.  Edward  having  afTembled  an  army  of  fifteen  hun-  He  to* 
dred   men   at   arms,    fifteen  thoufand   archers  on  T^Vi 
horfeback,  and   a  great  number  of  infantry,   ap-  Ca^s* 
pointed  his  fon  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  though  an 

infant  j 
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a.  c.  1475.  infiinr,  guardian  or  the  kingdom,  and  embarked 
at  Sandwich  for  Calais,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  •,  though  he  was  fo  ill  provided  with  tran- 
lports,  that  ne  fpenc  three  weeks  in  conveying  his 
troops  to  the  continent.  On  his  arrival  at  Calais, 
he  fent  an  herald  to  fummon  Lewis  to  deliver  up 
the  crown  and  kingdom  of  France,  which  he  ufurp- 
ed  ;  and,  in  cale  of  a  refufal,  to  denounce  war  and 
vengeance.  The  French  king  having  heard  the  he- 
rald's mefftge  without  emotion,  replied,  he  was 
well  informed,  that  Edward  had  not  taken  this  vio- 
lent ftep  of  his  own  accord,  but  at  the  mitigation  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  conltablc  de  St. 
J>ol ;  and,  defired  him  to  tell  his  mailer,  that  he 
would  be  deceived  by  both  thefe  allies,  lie  liked 
feveral  queftions  •,  and  by  the  herald's  anlwers,  un- 
(icrhood  that  the  propererf.  perions  to  whom  he 
could  addrefs  himfelf,  in  cafe  he  mould  have  occa- 
lion  to  make  propofals  of  peace,  were  the  lords  Ho- 
ward and  Stanley  :  then  he  preferred  the  meilenger 
with  three  hundred  or         ,  and  ti.        vards  of  vel- 

J     J 

vet  for  a  robe,  and  difmiiicd  him  with  great  cour 
tefy. 

isdifap-  Mean   while    Edward    advanced     into    Picardy, 

where  he  expected  to  be  joined  b\  of  Bur - 

Uurgundy.     gUndy  :   but  thai  prince,   lnftead  of  fulfilling  his  en 
gagement  with   his  ailv,    was  ibll  en         ed  in   I 
liege  of  Nuys.     He  obftinately  per  lifted  in  that  en- 
terprize,  although  the  emperor  had  approached  t 
place  with  an  army  four  times  as  numerous  as  that 
which  he  commanded,    and  harrafled  him  in  fueh  a 
manner,  that  he  could  not  proceed  with  his  opera 
tions  •,  at  the  fame  time  Sigifmund  duke  of  Auftria 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Feretti,    the  duke  of  I 
rain  ravaged  Luxemburg,  and  his  truce  with  France 
was  no  looner  expired,  than  I^ewis  reduced  Rove, 
Corbie,  and  Montdidier.     Notwithftanding  all  this 
oppofuion,   he  would   not  raife.  the  fiege  until  I- ■ 
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ward  threatened  to  renounce  his  alliance  ;  then  he  *•£■  54-rs* 
confented,  that  the  place  fhouid  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  pope's  legate,  in  order  to  be  dii- 
pofed  of  according  to  the  arbitration  cf  his  holinefs  : 
but,  when  he  railed  the  fiege,  his  army  was  in  fucli 
a  condition,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  the  troops 
in  quarters  of  refrefhment,  while  he  himfelf  fet  out 
with  a  fmall  body  to  excufe  himfelf  in  perfon  to 
Edward.  The  king  of  England  could  hardly  digeft 
this  condud  of  his  ally  ;  and  began  to  perceive, 
that  he  had  engaged  in  war  for  the  interefl  of  ano- 
ther power,  inftead  of  its  being  undertaken  for  the 
fupport  of  his  own  pretentions.  He  was  ftill  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  he  law  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  would  not  fuffer  his  troops  to  enter 
Peronne,  except  in  (mail  unarmed  companies;  and 
that  the  conftable  of  St.  Pol  refufed  to  deliver  up 
St.  Quintin,  which  he  had  promiled  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  Edward,  as  a  pledge  for  his  obfervance  of 
the  treaty.  Edward  rinding  himfelf  thus  abandon- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  conftable, 
while  the  duke  of  Bretagne  took  no  ftep  towards 
the  performance  of  articles,  and  the  malcontents  of 
France  did  not  feem  inclined  to  raife  the  lead  com- 
motion •,  was  equally  mortified  and  perplexed  in  his 
refolution  ;  and  heartily  repented  of  having  em.- 
barked  in  the  expedition. 

While  he    remained    thus    embarrafled    in    his  ConcIudes 
thoughts,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  been  taken  feparate 
prifoncr,   was  releafed  by  his  \  order;   and  the  lords  LewlT^ 
Howard  and  Stanley  defiring  him  to  prefent  their 
refpecls  to  the  king  of  France,    he  complied  with 
their  defire.      Lewis  concluded  from    this   compli- 
ment, that  the  court  of  England  wanted  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,   but  were  unwilling  to  make  the 
firfc  advance  ;  and  as  he  himfelf  had  no  lcruples  cf 
that  nature,  he  refoived  to  fpare  Edward  the  confu- 
fion  of  folliciting  a  treaty.     He  forth  with  ordered  a 

herald's 
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a.c.  1475  herald's  coat  to  be  made  for  a  man,  with  whofe  dif- 
cretion  and  addrefs  he  was  well  acquainted  ;  and 
having  inftructed  him  for  the  purpofe,  fent  him  to 
the  Englifh  army,  to  demand  a  fafe-conduct  for 
the  ambafiadors  of  France,  that  they  might  come 
and  treat  of  a  pacification.  He  addrefied  himfelf 
to  the  lords  Howard  and  Stanley  •,  and  they  intro- 
duced him  to  the  king,  who  received  his  metfage  in 
good  part,  granted  the  fafe-conduct  which  he  de- 
manded, and  difmiired  him  with  a  confiderable  pre- 
fent.  The  lord  Stanley,  and  two  other  noblemen, 
were  appointed  as  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with 
the  French  ambaffadors,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amiens,  between  the  two  armies  •,  and,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  Auguft,  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded, on  condition,  That  Lewis  mould  pay  feven- 
ty-five  thoufand  crowns,  to  indemnify  Edward  for 
the  expence  of  the  armament  ;  on  the  receipt  of 
which,  the  king  of  England  mould  immediately 
retire  with  his  forces :  That  Lewis  mould  likewifc 
grant  him  an  annuity  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  : 
That  the  dauphin  of  France  fhould  marry  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward,  and  fettle 
fixty  thoufand  livres  a  year  upon  her  as  a  jointure  : 
and,  That  neither  party  mould  encourage  civil 
wars  in  the  other's  kingdom  •,  but  that  both  fhould 
aflift  each  other  in  fuppreffing  the  rebellion  of  their 
comincs.  fubjecls.  On  thisoccafion  it  was  alfo  agreed,  That 
Rymcr.  Margaret  of  Anjou  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty  for  the 
ranfom  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  which  Lewis  pay- 
ed, on  her  father's  engaging  to  convey  to  him  and 
his  heirs  the  fucceffion  of  Provence  and  Anjou, 
which  he  inherited  as  the  defcendant  of  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Raymund  Berenger  II.  count  of  Pro- 
vence. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  no  fooner  underftood  that 
a  treaty  was  on  the  carper,  between  Lewis  and  Ed- 
ward, than  he  repaired  to  the  Englifh  army,  in  or- 
der 
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der  to  prevent  its  taking  effect  ;  but,  before  he  ar    A-c-M75. 
rived,  the    peace   was    ratified,  and   Edward  gave  T 

;  ■  *  .  .  ,-  *~>  interview 

him  to  underfland,  that  he  might,  if  he  would,  be  betweenth* 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  together  with  his  other  J^0^069 
allies,   the  duke   of   Bretagne   and   the  conftabie.  bridge  of 
Charles  was  fo  incenfed  at  this  accommodation,  that  Peiuisny* 
he  rejected  Edward's  offer  with  difdain,  and  return- 
ed to  his    own  country  glowing   with   refentment 
againft  the  king  of  England.    The  conftabie  exert- 
ed all  his  endeavours  in  perfuading  Edward  to  re- 
nounce the  treaty.     He  even  offered  to  deliver  St. 
Quintin  into  his  hands,  and  accommodate  him  with 
the  loan  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  •   but  the  Englifh 
monarch  was  not  fo  weak   as  to  recommence  the 
war  upon  the  promifes  of  a  perfon  whom  he  had 
great  reafon  to  fufpecf.  of  infincerity.     Before   his 
return   to  England,   he  and  Lewis  agreed  to  have 
an   interview   on  the  bridge  of  Pequigny,  with  a 
barrier  between  them.     The  French  king  was  ac- 
companied by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,    and  five 
other  noblemen,  and  Edward  was  attended  by  lb  me 
of  the  Englifh  nobility.     After  they   had  ratified 
the  treaty  upon  oath,  Lewis  invited  Edward  to  Pa- 
ris, where   he  faid   the  ladies  would  endeavour  to 
entertain  him  agreeably,  and  fhould  he  be  tempted 
to  commit  any  piccadiiio,   he  mould  have  for  his 
confeflbr  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  would  not 
be  very  rigid  in  point  of  penance.     The  two  kings 
rallied  one  another  with  great  good  humour,  until 
Lewis  made  a  fignal  for  his  attendants  to  withdraw  : 
the  Englifh  likewife  retired  on  their  fide,  and  their 
matters  conferred   together   a    confiderable   time ; 
their   converfation  turned  upon  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Bretagne,  and  the  con  liable.   Lewis  defirin^ 
to  know  the  fentiments  of  Edward  touching  thefe 
three  allies  ;  the  king  of  England  told  him,  that 
if  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  conftabie  mould 
refute  to  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  the  king 
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a. 0.1475.  of  France  might  ad  towards  them  according  to  his 
own  pleafure  \  but,  that  fhould  the  duke  of  Brittany 
be  attacked,  he  would  afTift  him  with  all  his  power. 
The  tendernefs  which  Edward  exprefTed  for  thac 
prince,  proceeded  from  his  having  in  his  power  the 
fole  remaining  branch  of  the  hcule  of  Lancafter,  by 
whofe  means  he  could  at  any  time  have  railed  com- 
motions in  England  ;  and  therefore  Edward  thought 
proper  to  cultivate  the  duke's  friendfhip.  Lewis 
did  not  prefs  him  upon  this  fubje&j  and  the  two 
kings  parted  very  well  fatisfied  with  each  other. 
vrf        The  French  kino;   repaired   to  Amiens,  accom- 

r  to  Or  ' 

&    panied  by  the  lor  J  Howard,  who  remained  as  hof- 
unfefiors.  ta^s  for    Edward's   performance  of  articles  -,    and 
this  nobleman,  while   the   king  wafhed  his  hands, 
gave   his   majefly  to  underltand,  that  Edward  was 
n  ^t   averle  to  an  excuriion  to  Paris.     Lewis  made 
no  reply  to  this   mfinuation,  until  it  was  repeated  ; 
and   then    he  laid,   that    the  war  in    which  he  was 
en         J   with    the  duke  of  Burgundy  would   not 
permit  him  to  go  to  Pans-,   and  therefore  he  was 
lorry  lie  could  not  have  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
vifit  of  the  king  of  England.      He  dreaded  nothing 
fo  much  as  Edward's  taking  a  liking  to  France  -, 
and,    above   all  things,  wifhed  he  would   return  to 
Ins  own  kingdom.     He  was  \'o  apprehenfive  of  his 
retracting  his  engagements  that  he  diftributed  con- 
liderable  penfions  among  the  principal  members  of 
Edward'.,  council,  that  they  might  ufe  their  influence 
in  preventing  an  infraction  of  the  truce.   The  Eng- 
lifh  army  approaching  Amiens,  he  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  all  the  inn-keepers  of  the 
place  to  treat  the  loldiers  at  his  expence  •,    nay,  he 
lent   three  hundred  waggon  loads  of  wine  to  Ed- 

DO 

ward's  camp,  as  a  prefent  to  the  army.  All  this 
generohty  and  compliment  was  the  effect  of  fear, 
from  which  he  was  at  length  delivered  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  En&!ilh,    who  returned  to  their  own 
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country,  extremely  well   pleafed  with  their   enter-  A-Q>H76> 
tainment.    The  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  his  choler 
fubfided,  accepted  a  feparate  truce,  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  by  Lewis  :  and  the  con  liable  feeing 
himfelf  deferted  by  his  allies,  retired  into  the  duke's 
dominions,  on   the  faith  of  a  fafe- conduct :   not- 
withstanding which,   he  was  delivered  up  to  Lewis,  CoajW 
who  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  as  a  traitor. 
Edward,  hoping  that  the  friendiliip  he  had  ex-  ^dwarflei- 

rv    i    r  i         1     ■  "  t»    •  11  i  i  deavours  to 

prelied  for  the  duke  or  Brittany,  would  render  that  gettheearh 
prince  more  propitious  to  his  great  aim  of  getting  of  R,ich" 

*  r       r-  ^  #   o  o  o   mond  into 

the  earl  of  Richmond  into  his  hands,   fent  ambaf-  his  hands. 
fadors    to   his  court,  on  pretence  of  renewing  the 
truce,  which  was  confirmed  without  difficulty  -,   and 
this  affair  being  tranfacled,    they  proceeded  to  un- 
fold the  real  defign  of  their  embaffy.     They  told 
him,  that  the  king  their  matter  was  extremely  defi- 
rous  of  extinguifning  the  embers  of  thofe  fadions 
which  had  raged  with  fuch  violence  in  England  : 
that  the  earl  of  Richmond  being  the  only  furviving 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  his  intention  was, 
to  match  him  with  one  of  his  own  daughters,    that 
the  two  houfes  might  be  united  by  fuch  an  alliance : 
he  therefore  hoped  the  duke  of  Brittany  would  give 
up  the   earl,   that   he  might  diitinguifh   him    by 
marks  of  his  bounty,  and  convince  the  world  of  his 
extreme  defire  to  eftablim  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  his  kingdom.     The  duke  of  Brittany,  either  be- 
lieving Edward  fincere  in   his  profeflions,  or  con- 
vinced by  the   prefent  of  a   large  fum  of  money, 
ordered  the  young  earl,  and  his  uncle  Pembroke,  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ambaffadors,  who  im-* 
mediately  fet  out  with  their  priz e  for  St.  Malo,  in 
order  to  embark  for  England.     Before  they  reach- 
ed that  port,  however,  the  duke  changed  his  mind, 
either  through  remorfe,  or  fufpicion  of  Edward's 
intent :  and  forthwith  difpatched  his  favourite  Peter 
Landais  to  St.  Malo,  to  reclaim  the  refugees.     He 
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a.c.  1476.  arrived  juft  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  and  gave 
fuch  directions  to  the  people  who  attended  him,  that 
while  he  amufed  the  ambaiTadors,  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and   his  uncle  Pembroke,   found  means  to 
efcape,  *  and    take    fanctuary  in    a   church,    from 
whence  Landais  would  not  luffer  them  to  be  taken. 
The  ambaiTadors  loudly  complained  of  this  artifice  ; 
and  he  made  fome  frivolous  apologies,   which  they 
would  by  no  means  admit  :    then   he  frankly  told 
them,  that  the  duke  his  matter  having  reflected  on 
the  iubject,    thought   he  could   not  deliver  up  his 
guefts  without  trefpafling    againft  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour and  holpitality  •,  but,   he  allured  them  the  two 
earls  mould  be  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
effectually  prevent  them  from  interrupting  the  peace 
of  England. 
Outlet  Immediately   after    the   duke  of  Burgundy  had 

duke  of       figned  the  truce  with  Lewis,  he  marched  againft  the 
Routed      duke  of  Lorrain,  and  fubdued  his  whole  country, 
and  flainat   w}thout  having  met  with  any  confiderable  refiftance  : 
Lomin.      then  he  propoled  a  fcheme  for  humbling  the  Swifs, 
who  had   declared   againft  him  while  he  was  em- 
ployed  in  the  fiege  of  Nuys  -,    and   the  pretext  he 
uled   for  denouncing  war  againft   them,    was,   the 
injury  they  had  done  to   Jaques  de  Savoy,   count 
de  Romont,  whom  they  had  expelled  from  his  ter- 
ritories.     The    Swifs,    terrified  at  the  impending 
ftorm,  folicited  peace   with  great  fubmiflion  :    but 
he  remained  inexorable  ;  and  marching  from  Lor- 
rain   through    Burgundy,   entered   the    country  of 
Vaux,  in  which  he  took  three  or  four  places  with- 
out difficulty.     Then   he  invefted  Granfon,  which 
was  garrifoned  by  eight  hundred  Swifs,  who  made 
a  very  gallant  defence.  At  length  they  were  obliged 
to  fubmit,   and  the  duke  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
the  fword,  in  contempt  of  the  capitulation.     Hear- 
ing that  another  body  was  on  the  march  to  their 
relief,   he   advanced  againft  them  with  his  whole 
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army,  and  detached  an  hundred  archers  on  horfe-  a.c.  147* 
back,  to  take  polTeflion  of  a  defile  in  the  mountains, 
through  which  the  Swifs  were  obliged  to  pafs,  in 
their  route  to  the  open  country.  Thefe  archers, 
being  encountered  by  the  enemy,  retreated  with 
precipitation  towards  the  army,  which,  on  the  fup- 
pofuion  of  their  being  purfued  by  the  Swifs,  was 
ieized  with  fuch  a  pannic  that  it  fled  in  the  utmoft 
confufion,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  duke  ; 
who  though  he  loft  but  {even  men  at  arms  on  this 
occafion,  was  obliged  to  leave  all  his  baggage  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Yet  far  from  being  dif- 
couraged  by  this  accident,  he  re-affembled  his  troops; 
and  in  fifteen  days  invefted  Morat,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berne.  Mean  while  the  Swifs, 
having  received  reinforcements  from  feveral  princes, 
began  their  march  to  the  number  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  men  *,  and,  giving  the  duke  battle,  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  with  great  (laughter.  He  was  fo 
fhocked  at  this  overthrow,  that  he  fell  fick  of  grief 
and  mortification,  and  kept  himlelf  concealed  in  a 
village  called  La  Riviere,  for  fix  weeks,  during 
which,  he  refufed  all  confolation  :  and  now  divers 
princes,  who  had  been  formerly  his  friends,  re- 
nounced his  alliance,  and  joined  his  enemies.  The 
duke  of  Lorrain  feized  this  opportunity  of  inverting 
Nanci,  and  gained  the  place  by  compofition,  before 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  took  any  ftep  towards  its 
relief  ;  but  after  it  had  furrendered,  that  prince  ap- 
proached with  his  army,  and,  the  enemy  retiring, 
he  undertook  the  fiege,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his 
ruin.  The  duke  of  Lorrain,  having  received  rein- 
forcements from  different  quarters,  and  affembled  a 
ftrong  army,  by  means  of  a  considerable  fum  of 
money,  with  which  he  was  furnifhed  by  the  French 
king,  advanced  towards  Nanci,  and  encamped  at 
St.  Nicholas,  in  order  to  fee  the  effect  of  a  corref- 
pondence  which  he  maintained  with  a  Neapolitan 
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a.c.  M77. officer,  called  Campo  Bafib,  who  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  duke  or  Burgundy.     The  town  was  al- 
ready reduced  to  extremity,  when  that  prince  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  ;   and  then  Campo 
B  a  fib  defer  ted  to  the  enemy  with  two  hundred  men 
at   arms,  leaving  fourteen  accomplices,   whom   he 
had  inftrucled  to  infect  the  Burgundians  with  a  pan- 
nic  •,  and  to  flay  the  duke  during  the  engagement, 
fliouid  they  find   an  opportunity.     The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,    when  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was    routed  and  flain,  in  the  forty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age,    after   having   reigned    nine 
years  and  a  half,  in  continual  agitation,  endeavour 
ing  to  execute  plans   which  were  projected  by  the 
moil  extravagant  and  prefumptuous  ambition. 
His  daugh-        j  he   death   of  this    imperious    prince  produced 
bmarried     great  changes  not  only   in  the  affairs  of  the  Low 
jothe  arch-  Countries,  but  even  in  thofe  of  all  the  neighbour- 
Buiian.        ing  princes.       He  left   but    one  daughter,    called 
Mary,  heirefs  of  his  entenfive  dominions,  whom  he 
intended  to  match  with  Maximilian  of  Auftria,  fon 
of  Frederic  emperor  of  Germany.     The  princefs, 
who  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  fucceeded   to  her 
father  at  a  time  when  her  family  was  deferted  by  all 
its  antient  friends  •,  fo  that  flie  was  expofed  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  to    the  avarice  of  Lewis   VI.    who 
forthwith  feized  Burgundy,  and  the  towns  fituated 
upon  the  Somme;  and  formed    a  fcheme  for  de- 
priving her  of  all  the  reft  of  her  dominions.   In  this 
diftrefs  me   implored    the    affiftance   of   England, 
whofe  interefl  it  was  to  oppofe  the  projects  of  the 
French  king  •,    but  that  prince  had  corrupted  the 
whole  council  of  Edward,  who  could  afford  nothing 
in  behalf  of  Mary  but  unavailing    compliments ; 
and  what  completed  the  misfortune  of  this  orphan 
princefs,  was  the    rebellion   of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent,  who  feized  and  confined  her  perfon,    be- 
headed two  of  her  counsellors,  and  forced  upon  her 
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a  new  council  compofed  of  their  creatures.     Seve-  AC-  M77; 
ral  princes,    allured  by  this  noble  inheritance,  re- 
folved  to  demand  Mary  in  marriage.     The  dauphin 
of  France  hankered)  after  this    match ;   but  Lewis 
had  already  entered  into  engagements  with  Edward, 
whom  "he  did  not  choofe  todifoblige  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture.    The  duke  of  Guelderland  and  divers  Ger- 
man  princes  afpired   at  this  alliance;   and    in  the 
month  cf  May  the  emperor   fent  ambaffadors    to 
Ghent,    to  renew  the  negotiation  for  a  match  be- 
tween  the  princefs  and  his  fon   Maximilian.  The 
dutchefs  dowager  defired  her  brother  the  king  of 
England,  to  fend  envoys  to  Flanders,  to  afllft  her  in 
negotiating  this  affair,  and  fo  far  he  complied  with 
her  requeft ;  but  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  aHiffc 
Mary  againft  the  French  king,  who  flill  continued 
extending  his  conqueft  at  her  expence  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,   Edward  prolonged    the  truce  of  Amiens, 
from  the  term  of  {tvtn  years  till  one  year  after  the 
death  of  either  party,  acting  diametrically  oppofite 
to  the  intereft  of  England,  in  conniving  at  the  ruin 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  to  aggrandize  the  power 
of  Lewis.     But  by  this    time  Edward  was  grown  Rymer, 
corpulenr,    and  unfit  for  carrying  on  a  war  in  per- 
fon  :  he  v/as  dhTuaded  from  engaging  in  behalf  of 
Mary  by   his  counfellors,  who  were  penfioners  of 
France  •,  and  he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  take 
any  ftep  which  might  obftruct  the  marriage  between 
the  dauphin  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  ;  befides, 
Lewis  was  very  punctual  in   the  payment  of  the 
fifty  thoufand  crowns  •,  a  gratuity  which  he  was  very 
loth  to  forego.     Mary  of  Burgundy,    being  thus 
abandoned  by  all  thofe  from  whom  ihe  had  reafon 
to  expect  effectual  affi  fiance,  confented  to  wed  MaxU 
mili an,  though  fhe  knew  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
defend  her  territories.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
in  July  -,  and  Lewis,  in  token  of  his  regard  for  the 
emperor,  not  only  granted  a  truce  of  one  year  to  the 
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a.  c.  1477.  new  duke  0f  Burgundy,  but  alfo  reftored  fome  places 
Mezenv.      which  he  had  reduced  in  Hainault. 
Edv.ard  be-      Edward,  now  being  at  peace  with  all  his  neigh - 
weandd°"  bours,  and  his  kingdom  enjoying  the  mod  profound 
avaritious.    tranquillity,  applied  himftlf  co  the  administration  of 
judice,  and  made  a  circuit  through  bis  dominions  to 
clear  the  roads  of  robbers,  by  which  they  had  been 
grievouQy    infefled  fince    he   difbanded   his  army. 
He  exerted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  with  equal  vi- 
gilance   and    impartiality,    punifhing  the  offenders 
without  refpect  of  perfons,   and  even  Sacrificing  his 
own  fervants  to  the  good  of  the  public,  when  they 
were    convicted   of  delinquency,      i  his  expedition 
was  necefiary  to  hum  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
who  had    begun   to    complain    loudly  of  the  ex- 
pence  to  which  they  were  c\[  ofed  by  the  lad  fruit- 
lefs  armament :  and  Edward  was  fo  alarmed  at  their 
murmurs,  that  he  would  cot  venture  to  afk  further 
fupplies  from  his  parliament.     He  therefore  had  re- 
couife  to  other  methods  for  fillinsr  his  exhauded  ex- 
chequer  :   he  engaged  in  commerce,   which  he  car- 
ried on  to  a         x  extent,    as  a  private  adventurer; 
he  fold  the  profits  of  vacant  prelacies ;  exacted  fines 
for  the  ietlirution  of  temporalities :   he  fearched  into 
offices  of  record  to  find  out  defective  titles  to  lands, 
and  compelled  the  proprietors  by  irregular  profecu- 
tions  to  pay  large  fums  for  their  confirmation.     He 
likewiie   laid  frequent   impofitions  on    the  clergy, 
and  became  totally  infected  with  the  vice  of  avarice  : 
though  yet  Hz  ill  part  of  his  time  was  expended  in 
the  mod  effeminate  amufements. 
A.c.  1478.      The  aominittration  was  wholly  engroffed  by  the 
AnmoHty     queen  and  her  relations,    who  rendered  themfelves 
cukJot cia-  odious    to  the  nation  not   only  by  their  infatiable 
yenceand      third  of  power,  but  alfo  by  their  infolent  demeanour, 
jtfndj'ed       and  the  pride  they  feemed  to  take  in  flighting  and 
Habington.   thwarting    the    fchemes  of    the    king's    brothers. 
Pwidi,       Richard  duke  of  Glouceder,    who  was   naturally 
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dofe,  referved,  and  confiderate,  diflfembled  his  re-  a.  c.  2478. 
fcntment  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  prevented  an  open 
rupture  between  him  and  the  minifbry  ;  but  George 
duke  of  Clarence,  a  weak  prince,  of  great  pride, 
ambition,  and  impetuofity,  could  not  lupprefs  his 
indignation,  which  broke  out  with  great  indecency 
on  ail  occafions.  While  Edward  lived  in  celibacy  he 
had  flattered  himfelT  with  the  hope  of  fucceeding  to 
the  throne  of  England  ;  and  was  fo  extremely  mor- 
tified at  his  marriage,  that  he  had  never  loved  his 
brother  heartily  fince  the  event :  he  hated  the  queen  . 
for  the  fame  reafon,  and  his  rancour  extended  to 
her  whole  family.  This  animofity  was  increafed 
by  their  grafping  at  all  the  power  of  the  admint- 
ftration,  and  interfering  with  him  in  the  fchemes  he 
had  formed  for  his  own  advantage.  By  the  acl;  of 
refumption  they  had  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of 
Tutbury,  and  many  other  lands  which  he  had  en- 
joyed by  the  king's  donation.  His  dutchefs  dying, 
immediately  before  the  death  of  Charles  duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  folicited  the  good  offices  of  his  fitter 
Margaret,  widow  of  that  prince,  to  effect  a  match 
between  him  and  her  ftep-daughter,  the  princefs 
Mary.  T'ns  would  have  been  a  very  advantageous 
alliance  for  England  -,  and  the  dutchefs  dowager, 
who  loved  Clarence  above  all  her  brothers,  enga- 
ged fo  heartily  in  his  intereft,  that  in  all  probability 
the  fcheme  would  have  fucceeded,  had  it  not  been 
induftrioufly  obftrucled  by  the  intrigues  of  Edward, 
who  v/as  either  jealous  of  his  brother's  accefflon  to 
fuch  power,  or  influenced  by  the  queen,  who 
wanted  to  procure  this  match  for  her  brother  An- 
thony Wideville,  earl  of  Rivers. 

Such  a  difappointment  could  not  fail  to  inflame  The  duke 
the  hatred  of  Clarence,  who  exclaimed  againfl  the  [^Tower 
king  with  great  virulence;   and  his  difcontent  was 
encouraged  and  fomented  by  the  cunning  infinua- 
tions  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter.     This  prince 
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a.c.  1478,  had  already  formed  a  defign  upon  the  crown,  which 
could  not  fucceed  fo  long  as  Clarence  flood  between 
him  and  the  fuccefiion  :  he  therefore  refolved  to  ef- 
fect his  ruin,  as  the  prelude  to  that  ufurpation 
which  he  knew  the  infant  children  of  Edward  would 
not  be  able  to  prevent.  With  this  view  he  artfully 
exafperated  the  refentment  of  Clarence  againft  the 
king,  until  he  uttered  fome  rafli  menaces  and  impre- 
cations ;  and  thefe  he  afterwards  repeated  with  ex- 
aggerations to  Edward,  on  pretence  of  cautioning 
him  againft  the  other's  treasonable  deOgns.  The 
queen  and  her  kindred,  who  hated  Clarence,  rein- 
forced the  fuggeftions  of  Richard  :  fo  that  Edward 
looked  upon  his  brother  George  as  a  traitor,  who 
formed  fchemes  againft  his  life.  This  fufpicion  pro- 
duced a  coldnels  and  difguft  towards  Clarence,  who 
was  more  and  more  incenfed  at  the  kind's  neglect 
and  fullen  behaviour.  1  le  became  louder  in  his 
complaints  ;  and  the  miniilry  refolved  to  take  the 
rirft  opportunity  to  aceomplifh  his  deftruclion.  In 
order  to  provoke  him  to  fome  act  of  indifcretion 
that  would  furnifh  a  handle  for  his  ruin,  they  at- 
tacked him  in  his  favourites  and  confidents,  againft 
whom  they  trumped  up  ridiculous  aaufations.  John 
Stacy,  a  learned  clergyman,  and  noted  aftronomer, 
was  charged  with  the  exercife  of  necromancy  •,  and 
Thomas  Burdet,  of  Arrow,  in  Warwickfhire,  a 
gentleman  of  unblemifhed  character,  was  arrefted  as 
his  accomplice,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  having 
curled  the  king,  who  had  killed  a  favourite  white 
hind  in  one  of  his  enciofures.  They  were  tried  for 
thefe  crimes  in  the  King's  bench  at  Weftminfier; 
and,  being  found  guilty,  executed  at  Tyburn; 
where  both  protefted  their  innocence  with  great  (pi- 
nt and  conftancy.  Clarence,  enraged  at  this  fa- 
enfice  of  his  friends,  went  next  dav  to  the  council- 
chamber  at  Weftminfter,  and  produced  to  the  fit- 
tirg  lords  the  private  confeifion  and  public  declara- 
tion 
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don  of  thofe  innocent  victims.  He  could  not  help  A.c.147^ 
on  this  occafion  exprefiing  himfelf  in  terms  of  acri- 
mony againft  the  king,  to  whom  they  were  repeated 
by  fome  courtier.  Edward  was  fo  incenfed  at  his 
prefumption,  that  in  the  firft  tranfport  of  his  paffion 
he  repaired  from  Windfor  to  Weftminfter,  and 
fummoned  Clarence  to  appear  before  the  council. 
There  he  upbraided  the  duke  with  his  infolence  in 
prefuming  to  arraign  thejuftice  of  the  courts  of  law  ; 
he  faid  his  behaviour  implied  a  defign  to  intimidate 
the  judges  and  juries  of  the  realm,  as  v/ell  as  an 
infult  on  the  royal  authority  :  he  repeated  all  the 
malicious  Tories  that  had  been  told  to  his  preju- 
dice ;  reviled  him  as  an  ungrateful  traitor ;  and  fign- 
ed  a  warrant  for  committing  him  prifoner  to  the 
Tower. 

A  parliament  meeting  at  Weftminfter,  on  the^onvkle^ 
fixteenth  day  of  January,  Henry  duke  of  Bucking-  ^d  pn*«te- 
ham  was  appointed  high  iteward  of  England,  tojy£tto 
prefide  at  the  trial  of  Clarence,  whofe  impeachment 
was  digefted  into  eight  articles  ;  importing,  That 
by  his  feditious  difcourfe  he  had  endeavoured  to  pre- 
judice the  king  in  the  minds  ot  his  fubjects,  accufing 
his  majefty  of  having  put  Burdet  unjuftly  to  death  : 
That  he  had  fuborned  his  domeftics  and  others  to 
fpread  this  falie  report :  That  he  had  accufed  the 
king  of  necromancy,  of  having  deftroyed  by  poiion 
divers  innocent  perfons,  whofe  lives  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  anyjuridicalprocefs:  That  he  had  affirmed 
the  king  was  not  the  fon  of  his  reputed  father,  but 
a  baftard,  begotten  by  another  man,  whom  the 
dutchefs  of  York  admitted  to  her  embraces  :  That 
Clarence  from  this  circumftance  arrogating  to  him- 
felf a  right  to  the  crown,  had  demonftrated  his  de  - 
fign  of  feizing  it,  by  exacting  from  feveral  perfons 
an  oath  to  ferve  him  againft  all  mankind,  not  even 
excepting  his  fovereign  :  That  he  had  accufed  the 
king  of  ufing  witchcraft  to  deprive  him  of  his  life : 

and, 
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a.  c.  i478.  anj?    That  he  had  plainly  betrayed  a  defign  to  de- 
throne the  king,  in  taking  an  exemplification  of  the 
act  of  parliament  parted  during  the  ufurpation  of 
Warwick,  by  which  the  crown   was   fettled  upon 
Clarence,  in   default  of  Henry  VI.   and  the  male 
ifllie  of  his  body.     The  duke  denied  every  part  of 
the  charge,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  in 
(ingle  combat ;   but  Edward  himfelf  being  his  ac- 
culer,  and  declaring  himfelf  well  (atisfied  and  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  impeachment,  no  evidence 
was  examined,  and  no  member  prefumed  to  fpeak 
jtn  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  who  was  there- 
fore pronounced   guilty  of  the  charge,    and   con- 
demned to  die  as  a  traitor.     The  fentence  was  not 
immediately  executed  ;    and    in  all  probability  his 
life  would  have  been  fpared,  had  not  the  king's  in- 
dignation been  kept  up  by  the  artful  intrigues  of 
the  queen    and  Gloucefter,    and  his  apprehenfion 
arouied  by  a  ridiculous  prophecy  i  implying,  that 
the   name  of  his  fuccefibr  mould  begin  with  a  G, 
which   was  applied  to  George  duke  of  Clarence. 
Neverthelefs  the  minifrry  would  not  venture  to  exe- 
cute the   ientence    without    fome  further    pretext, 
which,  in  order  to  procure,  they  employed  one  Ro 
ger  Twynho,  to  prefent  a  petition  to  the   houfe  of 
commons  againft  the  duke  of  Clarence,  'for  having 
fuborned   a  jury  to  give  a  falfe  verdict  againft  his 
kinfwoman  Ankeret,  late  wife  of  William  Twynho, 
efquire,  whom  he  charged  with  havjng  poifoned  his 
dutchefs  ;  in  confequence  of  which  verdict  the  faid 
Ankeret  had  fuffered  an  ignominious  death.     The 
parliament  having  confidered  the  merits  of  this  pe- 
tition, annulled  the  procefs,  as  having  beenunjuftly 
carried  on  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  ; 
and  petitioned  that  the  fentence  againft  that  prince 
might  be  executed  without  further  delay.     Even 
then   they  were  afraid  to  run  the  rifque  of  popular 
rcfentmenc  by  a  public  execution  -,  but  he  was  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  difpatched  in  the  Tower,   having,  ac-  a.c.  747s. 
cording  to  fome  hiftorians,  been  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  malmfey.     Such  was  the  end  of  George  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  left  one  fon  called  Edward  earl  of 
Warwick,    and  a  daughter  who  was   afterwards 
countefs  of  Salisbury.     The  duke's  death  excited 
fuch  a  clamour  among  the  populace,  that  the  court 
thought  proper  to  conceal  the  manner  of  his  execu- 
tion, and  gave  out  that  he  had  died  fuddenly  of 
grief  and  vexation  :  to  convince  the  world  that  no 
violence  had  been  ufed,  his  body   was  expofed  in 
St.  Paul's  church  *,  but  this  expedient  was  fo  flale, 
that  it  ferved  only  to  confirm  the  conjectures  of  the 
people,   who  did  not  fcruple  to  exclaim  with  great 
vehemence  againfl  the  barbarity  of  the  adminiflra-  stow*. 

During  thefe    tran factions,    the   truce  between  Lewis  xi. 
Lewis  and  Maximilian  expiring,  this  lafl  invaded  ^"j^jf" 
Burgundy,  where  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  feve-  treaties  of 
ral  places  with  great  facility,  on  account  of  the  af-  J^j^J*" 
fection  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  houfe  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  in  all  probability  he  would  have  re- 
covered the  whole  dutchy,  had  he  been  properly 
fupplied  by  his  father.  Lewis  was  not  (o  much  afraid 
of  any  affi fiance  he  might  receive  from  the  emperor, 
as  of  his  engaging  in  alliance  with  Edward,  which 
he  employed  all  his  arts  to  prevent.     In  the  month 
of  July  he  fent  a   plenipotentiary  to  London,    to 
prolong  the  truce  for  an  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  either  party  \  and  to  engage  for  the  an- 
nual payment  of  the  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  while 
that  treaty  mould  remain  in  force.     As  the  term 
which  had  been  affixed  for  adjufling  all  differences 
between  the  two  crowns  was  expired,  the  ambafTa- 
dor  was  likewife  impowered  to  prolong  it  for  three 
years  ;  and   Edward,  appointing  commiiTioners  to 
treat  with  this  envoy,  the  propofals  of  Lewis  were 
embraced  without  hefitation,  though  the  treaty  was 

not 
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a.  c.  »47s,  not  concluded  till  the  month  of  February  in  the 
following  year.  Edward  would  have  willingly  feen 
the  confummation  of  the  marriage- con tract  between 
the  dauphin  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  before  the 
other  tranfaction  mould  be  rinifhed,  and  lent  two  am- 
bafTadors  to  France  to  conclude  that  affair  :  but,  by 
this  time  Lewis  had  fome  other  match  in  view  for  the 
dauphin,  and,  as  that  prince  was  not  yet  eight  years 
of  age,  he  found  an  excu  fefor  delaying  the  affiancing 
ceremony.     Yet,  that  Edward  might  not  be  cha- 
grined at  this  procraftination,  he  payed  part  of  the 
ranfom  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  which  he  had  enga- 
ged to  liquidate  at  different  terms;  and  fent  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Elna  to  London  to  offer  fecurity  for  the 
payment  of  the  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  for  the  long 
term  to  which  the  treaty  had  been  lately  extended. 
The  fecurity  which  the  prelate  offered  was  the  oath 
of  Lewis,  together  with  the  bonds  of  the  bank  of 
Medicis,  and  letters  patent  confirmed  by  the  eftates 
of  France  and  the  papal  authority,  denouncing  ex- 
communication in  cafe  of  failure.     Edward's  con- 
duel  was  now  wholly  influenced  by  Lewis,  or  ra- 
ther by  his  own   minifters,  whom  that  prince  had 
corrupted.     The  French  king,  not  contented  with 
having  diverted  him  from  affifting  the  dutchefs  of 
Burgundy,  propofed  that  they  mould  fhare  between 
them  the  dominions  of  that  princefs  ;  and  that  Ed- 
ward fhould  have  Flanders  and  Brabant.  The  pro- 
pofal  was  accepted,  on  condition,  that  in  exchange 
for  thefe  countries  Lewis  fhould  cede  Boulogne  and 
fome  other  places  in  Picardy  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land.    This  was  an  article,    however,  which  the 
French  king  would  never  have  performed  •,  and  in- 
deed his  defign  in  propofing  this  partition  was  to 
amufe  Edward,  and  engage  him   in  a  war  with 
Maximilian,  who  might  otherwife  have  brought 
him  over  to  his  intereft :  but  the  Englifh  monarch 
was  grown  too  indolent  to  undertake  any  enterprize 

thac 
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that  required  perfonal  activity  ^  and  he  exerted  him-  A-c-  m?s. 
felf  in  nothing  but  in  negotiations  with  foreign 
princes,  vvhofe  friendfhip   might  fecure  his  tran-  , 
quillity. 

The  treaty  with  Denmark  having  been  violated  a.c.  r479. 
in  feveral  reipecls,  was  now  renewed  and  confirmed ; 
and  tht  two  kings  agreed  that  a  congrefs  mould  be 
held  at  Hamburgh,  to  terminate  all  differences  in 
an  amicable  manner.     Notwithstanding  the  pacifi- 
cation  with  France,  Edward  agreed  to  a  propofal 
of  Maximilian,  importing,  That  his  infant  fon  Phi- 
lip mould  marry  Anne,  the  third  daughter  of  the 
king  of  England  •,  and  this  convention  was  ratified 
by  letters  patent  on  both  fides,  in  which  the  two 
princes  engaged,  that  for  the  fpace  of  three  years 
they  mould  not,  without  the  confent  of  each  other, 
bellow  their  refpe&ive  children  in  marriage.     Ac 
the  fame  time  Edward  projected  another  match  be- 
tween his  fourth  daughter  Catherine,  and  John  in- 
fant of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  fon  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella ;  and  fent  ambaffadors  to  Spain  to  manage 
the  negotiation,  which  however,  proved  ineffectual. 
Tired  at  lengthof  the  delays  which  retarded  the  mar- 
riage of  his  el  deft  daughter,  he  appointed  lord  How- 
ard, and  Thomas  Langton,  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  Exeter,  as  ambaffadcrs  extraordinary  to  demand 
of  Lewis  in  a  peremptory  manner  the  performance 
of  his  promife  *,  and   that  prince  with  all  his  cun- 
ning, found  it  difficult  to  elude  the  preffing  inftances 
of  thefe  envoys.     He  had  already  deftined  the  dau- 
phin  for  the  princefs    Margaret,     the   new-born 
daughter  of  Maximilian ;  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  avow  his  defign,  until  he  fhould  be  in  a 
condition  to  baffle  the  relentment  of  Edward.     In  Aa>  patf. 
the  mean  time  he  ftill  practifed  his  diffimulation ; 
and,  as  the  lord  Howard  was  in  his  intereft,  found 
means  to  evade  the  purport  of  the  embafify  with 
general  promises,  and  the  punctual  payment  of  the 


annuity. 
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A-c-  f4?9-  annuity.     But,  forefeeing  that  he  fhould  not  be 
inmates     able  to  amufe  Edward  much  longer,  he  refolved  to 

James  III.  t  i  •  ••  irt-  ■«      •  . 

of  Scotland  employ  his  attention  in  a  different  manner.     By  his 
to  break  the  ambaflador  in  Scotland  he  perfuaded  James  III.  to 
Edward.      break  the  truce  with  England,  and  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  Edward.     He  found  no  difficulty  in  this 
negotiation,  as  James  was  wholly  governed  by  three 
venal  upflarts,   whom  he  had  raifed  from  the  dud, 
in  contempt  of  his  antient  nobility,  who  were  ex- 
tremely incenfed  at  his  conduct.     Thefe  minifters 
being  bribed  with  French  gold,    perfuaded   their 
maaer  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Lewis  ;  and  he 
began  to  make  preparations  which  plainly  indicated 
a  defign  againfl  England. 
t^enEd"        Edward  perceived  his  drift,  and  ifiued  orders  for 
ward  and     levying  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ; 

iianX.imi"  and  now  f°r  tne  m "ft  time  began  to  open  his  eyes 
to  the  perfidy  and  diflimulation  of  Lewis,  againfl 
whom  he  vowed  vengeance  :  but  in  the  mean  time 
he  determined  to  combat  him  with  his  own  weapons 

a.  c.  14S0.  Gf  frauc]  ami  artitice.      He  renewed  and  confirmed 

the  treatv  of  alliance  which  had  fubfifled  between 
him  and  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy  -,  and  engaged 
to  furnifh  Maximilian  and  Mary  with  a  reinforce- 
ment  of  fix  thoufand  men  ;  while  the  archduke 
obliged  himfelf  to  pay  fifty  thoufand  crowns  yearly 
to  Edward,  in  cafe  Lewis  fhould  withdraw  his  pen  - 
fion.  The  marriage-contract  between  young  Phi- 
lip and  the  princefs  Anne  of  England  was  concluded, 
on  condition  that  the  nuptial:,  fhould  be  folemnized 
as  foon  as  the  parties  fhould  be  marriageable  ;  and 
that  Edward  fhould  bellow  one  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  as  a  dowager  upon  his  daughter.  The  king 
likewife  promifed  to  mediate  a  truce  between  Lewis 
and  Maximilian  ;  to  offer  his  own  arbitration  for  ter- 
minating their  quarrel ;  and  fhould  that  be  refufed, 
to  declare  war  againfl  the  French  monarch.  This 

treaty 
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treaty  being  ratified,  hefent  a  new  embaJTy  to  France,  A- c-  '4*»- 
to  prefs  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  dauphin  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  j  and 
Lewis  (till  declining  the  performance  of  that  con- 
trad  under  various  pretences,  he  ordered  a  fleet  to 
be  equipped,  and  fent  it  under  the  command  of  Johri 
Middleton  to  the  afiiftance  of  his  new  allies.  His 
next  care  was  to  fecure  his  frontiers  from  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scots,  and  to  employ  certain  emifTaries 
to  conclude  an  alliance  in  his  name  with  the  earl 
of  Rofs  lord  of  the  IQes,  who  engaged  to  make  a 
diverfion  in  his  favour,  mould  James  attempt  to 
invade  England.  That  prince,  though  hated  by  a.c.  148^ 
his  nobility  and  people,  found  means  to  alTemble 
a  body  of  forces,  which  entered  England  and  com- 
mitted fome  ravages,  before  Edward's  army  was 
levied  :  but  they  foon  returned  without  having  at- 
tempted any  thing  of  confequence. 

The  king  of  England   was   not   very  eager  to  Edward  en- 
march  againfl  this  enemy,  becauie  he  maintained  ajHanre* 
a  correfoondence  with  the  Scottifh  nobility,   and  *»thth« 
knew  that  James  would  foon   find  it  neceflary  to  Biitagn* 
Men  to  terms  of  accommodation.     This  Edward 
paftionacely  defired,  that  he  might  be  more  at  li- 
berty to  profecute  his  revenge  againfl  Lewis  ;  for 
which  purpofehe  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  and  ratified  a  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  prince  cf  Wales  and  Anne  elded  daugh- 
ter of  that  duke.     The  treaty  imported,  that  the 
prince  fhould  marry,  in  cafe  of  her  death  before  con- 
summation, her  younger  filler  Ifabel,  on  condition*  . 
that  of  the  male  children  of  the  marriage,  the  fe  - 
cond  mould  fucceed  to  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne  \ 
that  if  a  fon  mould  be  born  to  the  duke  in  wed- 
lock, he  fhould  efpoufe  one  of  Edward's  daughters ; 
that  in  cafe  of  war  between  the  French  king  and 
the  duke,  Edward  mould  affifl:  the  latter  with  three 
ihouiand  auxiliaries  •,  and  that  the  duke  mould  fup- 

Numb,  XLIV.  L  ply 
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A.e.  14S2.  ply  him  with  the  fame  number  in  the  like  circuni- 

Rymer.  ItiinCeS. 

a  private         Immediately  after   this    tranfaction,   Alexander 

tradukeof  ^u^e  °^  Albany,  brother  of  James  king  of  Scot- 

Aibany,  land,  efcaped  from  a  caflle  in  which  he  had  been 

kother  of  imprifoned  at  the  mitigation  of  the  miniftrv  ;  and 

Tame-  king  *  T  1  •  1  1       1  A-  C 

1  tiand.  repairing  to  London,  implored  the  protection  or 
Edward.     His  brother  John  had   already  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  the  jealous  tyranny  of  James-,  and  he 
himfelf  was  ib  provoked  by  the  danger  and  diftrefTes 
lie  had  undergone,  that  he  breathed   nothing  but 
vengeance  again  ft  his  (bvereign.     I  le  was  cordially 
Received  by  the   king  of  England,  who  not  only 
promi fed  to  gratify   his  revenge,   but  alfo  flattered 
his   ambition  by  undertaking  to  raife  him  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland.   A  private  treaty  was  concluded 
between  them  •,  in    which   Alexander  affumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Scotland,   and  promifed  to  do  ho- 
maire  to  England  for  his  crown.     lie  likewife  en- 
gagc.l  to  break  the  antimt  alliance  between  France 
and  Scotland,  and  atlbciace   with  Edward   againft 
1  .ewis  •,  to  furrender  Berwick  to  England  •,  to  efpoufe 
award's  daughter  Cecilia,  already  affianced  to  the 
prince  of  Scotland,  provided  he  could  obtain  a  di- 
vorce from  his  prefent  wife  •,  but  fhould  that  be 
found   impracticable,  to   match  his  fon  with  fome 
princefs   of  the   royal    family  of  England.      This 
treaty  being  ratified,   Edward  fent  an  army  againft 
Scotland,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Glou- 
cefter,   whom  the   duke  of  Albany  accompanied ; 
rid  a  flee:  was  ordered  to  attend  his  motions,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Robert  Radcliff. 
Tfc  The  Scouifh  monarch,  finding  himfelf  unable  to 

menputto    refift  fucfi  an  armament,   fummoned  his  nobility  to 
attend  him  with  their  vaflaL  ;  and  they  alTembled 
folXrii        accordingly  at  the  piace  of  rendezvous,  called  Lau- 
dtry  not  far  from  Edinburgh,   There  finding  them- 
ielves  neglected  as  ufual,  and  even  excluded  from 

the 
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the  king's  pretence  by  his  three  upftart  favourites,  a-c-h^» 
who  had  rendered  themfelves  odious  to   thz  whole 
nation,  they  were  fo  exafperated,  that  they  held  a 
confutation,  to  deliberate  upon  means  for  removing 
thefe  evil  counfellors  ;  and  relblved  to  facfifice  them 
to  the  public  good  without  further  delay.     This 
refolution  being  taken,  they  feized  the  three  delin- 
quents in  the  king's  chamber,  to  which  they  had 
fled  for  refuge,  and  dragging   them  to  zht  bridge 
of  Lauder,    hanged  them  in   fight  of  the   whole 
army.     James,  terrified  at  this  execution,  promifed 
to  reform  his  conduct  -,  but  in  a  few  days  retired  to 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  :   and  the  army  being  left 
without  a  chief,  the  nobles   returned  to  their  own 
habitations. 

Mean    while   the  duke   of  Gioucefter,  having  the  cuke  of 
taken  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  left  fome  troops  G3ouceftcr 

•  r    '  ma.'cnes  to 

to  befiege  the  caftle,  advanced  witnout  opponaon  Edinburgh. 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  entered  in 
triumph,  and  exprefTed  a  defire  of  having  a  con- 
ference with  James  \  but  this  prince  declining  the 
interview,  the  duke  publifned  a  proclamation  by 
found  of  trumpet,  importing,  that  if  the  king  of 
Scotland  fhould  not  before  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber fulfil  his  engagements,  he  would  lay  waite  the 
country  with  fire  and  fword.  Thefe  engagements 
were  the  observation  of  the  truce^  and  the  reititu- 
tion  of  the  money  which  he  had  received  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  the  princefs  Cecilia,  betrothed  to  the 
prince  of  Scotland  ;  and  to  thefe,  Gloucester  ad- 
ded the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  duke  of  Albany  in 
the  pofTeffion  of  his  eflate  and  offices.  James  made 
no  reply  to  this  proclamation  ;  but  the  nobility, 
reaffembling  at  Haddington,  feflt  deputies  to  allure 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  that  they  wiilied  tor  no- 
thing more  ardently,  than  for  the  accomplifhrnenc 
of  the  marriage  between  young  James  and  the  prin- 
cefs Cecilia  5  and  that  it  was  not  the-ir  fault  if  the 
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A-  c*  ,4-?2,  truce  was  not  exactly  obferved.     This  merTage  pro- 
Buchaaan.    duced  a  negotiation  between  Richard  and  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,  managed  by  the  duke  of  Albany  •,  and, 
after  fome  difputes,  both  fides  agreed,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh  mould  give  fecurity  for  the  re- 
payment of  the   money  which  James  had  received, 
provided  the  match  fhould  milcarry,  that  the  caftle 
of  Berwick  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  Englifh  •,  that 
the  duke  of  Albany  fhould  be  appointed  regent  of 
Scotland.     The   archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the 
bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  the  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  obliged  themfelvts  to  procure  his  pardon  •, 
and  the  duke  promifed  to  acknowledge  his  brother 
as  his  fovereign,  and   take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  a- new.     This  agreement  being  ratified,  the 
duke  of  Glouccfter  marched  back  to   England  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Albany  reftored  his  brother  James 
to  the  exercife  of  his  royalty,  without  ftipulating 
any  thing  but  an  amnefty  in  Iv.s  own  favour.  That 
prince,  however,  could  not  forgive  him  for  the  part 
he  had  acted  :   he   rdolved  to  leize  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  fecuring  his  perfon  •,  and  the  duke  being 
apprized  of  his   intention,  retired  to  the  caftle  ot 
Dunbar,  which  he  furrendered  to  the  Englifh.  after 
Having  renewed  his  former  treaty  with  Edward : 
but  feeing  no  appearance  of  being  iuccoured  accord- 
ing to  his  expectation,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Lewis,  where  he  was  accidently  killed  by  the  fplinter 
of  a  launce  in  a  tournament  with  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  rfterwards  afcended  the  throne  of  France 
by  the  name  of  Lewis  XII. 
a.  c.  1483.       Now  that  the  war  with  Scotland  was  terminated, 
The  yo^ng    Edward  turned  all  his  attention  towards  the  profe- 
Burgu^dy  is  anion  of  the  revenge  he  had  vowed  againft  Lewis ; 
betrothed  to  init:  tne  conjuncture  was  not  fo  favourable  to  his  de- 
•f  Ponce     fign,  as  it  had  been  before  his  rupture  with  James. 
Mary  dutchefi  of  Burgundy  having   died  in  con- 
fequehce  of  a  fall   from  -her  horfe,  her  hufband 

Maxi- 
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Maximilian  retained  fo  little  credit  with  the  Flem-  A-c-  ,4*3- 
ings,  that  he  was  obliged  to  let  his  children  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  •,  and 
Lewis,  by  his  artful  infinuations,  obtained  the  con- 
fent  of  that  people  to  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin 
with  Margaret  daughter  of  their  deceafed  dutchefs, 
to  whom  the  counties  of  Artois,  Burgundy,  Ma- 
connois,  Auxerre,  and  Charolois,  were  afligned  as 
a  portion.  This  negotiation  was  fo  privately  car- 
ried on,  that  Edward  had  not  the  lead  intimation 
of  it,  until  the  young  dauphinefs,  about  two  years 
•of  age,  arrived  at  Paris,  where  the  ceremony  of 
her  betrothal  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence.  Biondi. 

The  king  of  England  was  equally  aftonifhed  and  ?eath  ?f 

00  1  »  Edward  I  v 

-incenfed  at  this  event,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  king .of 
unpardonable  affront  offered  to  his  fajnily  in  the  England, 
perfon  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  for  fome 
time  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Dauphinefs,  in  which  (he  was  now  fupplanted  by 
an  infant.  Edward  did  not  confider  that  Lewis, 
on  this  occafion,  had  done  nothing  more  than  re- 
tort his  own  behaviour  in  the  cafe  of  the  lady  Bona. 
He  liftened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  refentment 
only,  which,  however,  he  could  not  obey  with 
any  profpect  of  fuccefs ;  for  he  was  now  deprived 
of  the  afliftance  of  the  Flemings,  who  favoured 
Lewis  •,  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne  was  opprefled 
with  melancholiy  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  no 
longer  manage  his  own  affairs.  In  fpite  of  all  thefe  Arg,ntr^ 
difadvantages,  the  king  of  England  refolved  to 
carry  war  into  the  bowels  of  France:  he  convoked 
a  general  affembly  of  his  nobles,  who  approved  of 
his  refolution  -9  and  the  whale  nation  rejoiced  as 
much  at  the  profpecl:,  as  if  they  had  already  ob- 
tained a  victory.  He  forthwith  began  to  levy  troops 
for  this  expedition ;  and  his  people  contributed  to- 
wards the  expence  with  the  utmofl  alacrity  :  but 

L  3  in 
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A. 0.1483,  |n  t|,e  m\di\  of  his  preparations  he  was  feized  with 
a  violent  fever,  produed  by  fume  excefs,  and  died 
a  penitent  on  the  ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  forty- 
Jecond  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-third  of 
his  reign  *.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  mod  elegant 
perfon,  and  infmuating  addrtfs  ;  endowed  with  the 
utmoil  fortitude  and  intrepidity  ;  poiTefied  of  un- 
common fagacity  and  penetration  :  but,  like  all  his 
anceftors,  was  brutally  cruel  and  vindictive,  per- 
fidious, lewd,  perjured,  and  rapacious  •,  without 
one  libera]  thought,  without  one  lentiment  of  hu- 
manity. 

*  By   hU   wife   El:7abeth   he  liad  Bridget,  who  took  the  veil,  and  died 

thrc  fons  and  frfgfl  daughter! ;  name-  i'i  'he  nunnery  at  Dartford  ;    Cathe« 

ly,  Edward  who  f\  ,  him  mi  the  r>nr,  married  to   William  Courtenay 

throne  •     R  chard   duke  >-f     York  ;  Curl  of  Devon/hire.   His  natural  chifc- 

Gcorge,    who   djed    ill    his    infancy  j  dren  were  Aithur  I'lantagcnct  vifcouut 

Elizabeth,  uho:n  the  (Vquel,  married  Lille,  born  of  Elizabeth    Lucy  $    and 

Henry  VII    king  of  |  ' ;  Mary,  E'izabeth     riantagrnet,     married    to 

betrothed  to  the  king   of   Denmark,  Thrmas  loid  Lumley  ;   another  Eliza- 

vho  d  til    befoie   marriage  j    Cecilia,  beth    by  Catherine,   daughter  of    Sir 

fii ft  married  to  John  vifcount  Willcj,  Robert  C  lavrnger  ;   and    Jlabel    Myl- 

and    afterwards  to  Sir  John    K\mej  bery,  married  to  a  brother  of  the  loid 

Margaret,  *  ho  died  tn  infant  j  Anne,  Audely. 

...   H    irard,  the  third  Rymrr,  DujdaJr,  Anfti*. 

cukz    of    1 
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IMmediately  after  the  death  of  the  fourth  Ed-  A-c»<?> 
ward,  his  fon  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  Wwardv 
by  the  name  of  Edward  V.  though  that  young  jdng, 
prince,  who  was  but juft  turned  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  never  received  the  crown,  or  exercifed  any 
function  of  royalty  j  fo  that  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  his  father  and  the  uiurpation  of  his 
uncle,  was  properly  an  interregnum,  during  which 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  took  his  meafures  for  wreit- 
ing  the  crown  from  his  nephew.  Young  Edward 
kept  his  court  at  Ludlow-Caftle  in  Shropfhire,  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  uncle  Anthony  earl  of  Ri- 
vers, who  had  been  appointed  his  governor.  His 
uterine  brother  Sir  Richard  Gray  enjoyed  another 
great  office  about  his  perfon  ;  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan 
was  his  chamberlain  •,  and  all  the  other  pofts  of  his 
houfhold  were  filled  with  the  queen's  creatures. 
Notwithstanding  the  alcendancy  me  Had  acquired 
over  the  hte  king,  (lie  had  never  been  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  difmifs  from  his  council  fome  old 
officers  and  fervants,  who  had  adhered  to  him  in  all 
the  viciffitudes  of  his  fortune.  Thefe  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  endeavours  -,  and  fuppofing  their 
fafety  confided  in  their  union,  formed  a4 party  for 
their  mutual  defence  and  fupporr,  as  well  as  to  opi 
pofe  the  meafures  of  Elizabeth  and  her  family.  At 
the  head  of  this  party,  were  Henry  Stafford  duke 
of  Buckingham,  William  lord  Baitings,  and  Tho- 
mas lord  Stanley.  The  firft  was  descended  from 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Wodeuoke  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter, and  fon  of  Edward  111.  and  pofieiTed  the 
office  of  lord  high  con  liable  •,  the  lord  Haltings 
was  chamberlain,  and  particularly  beloved  by  Ed* 

L  4  ward 
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A.c.  i^s3.  warcj  jy   on  aCcount  of  his  unfhaken  attachment 
and  fidelity  ;  and  the  lord  Stanley  was  the  repre- 
ientative  of  an  antient  family,  and  a  nobleman  of 
virtue  and   courage,  devoted  to  the  interefl  of  his 
mafter.     Thefe  three  were  confidered  as  the  chiefs 
of  the  antient  nobility,  in  contradiftincYion  to  thole 
who  had  been  ennobled  by  the  queen's  influence  ; 
and  though  their  credit  in  the  council  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  Widevilles  and  Grays,  they  diflin- 
guifhed  themfelves  with  great  fpirit  in  the  oppofi- 
tion,  and  the  king  had  been  often  obliged  to  inter- 
pofe   in   their  difputes.     The  duke  of  Glouceiter 
would  have   been   very   much  perplexed   between 
thefe   two  parties,   had  he  not  pofTeiTeci  an  uncom- 
mon fund  of  fagacity  and  diifimulation  •,  for,  in 
order  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  king,  he 
was  obliged  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of  his  Af- 
ter- in  law  ;  and,  in   brhaving  refpedtfully  to  her, 
he  ran  the  rilque  of  difobliging  the  antient  nobility, 
upon  whofe  aflirtance  he  in  a  great  meafure  depend- 
ed for  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defigns  :  he  there- 
fore made   his  court  in  public  to  the  queen  :   but, 
at  the  fame  time,  engaged   in   private  connexions 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  party.    Ed- 
ward, on  his  death- bed,  had  ftrongly  recommended 
unanimity  and  coalition  to  the  two  factions  :  he  had 
even  propofed  a  reconciliation,  to  which  they  rea- 
dily confented  ;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  his  prefence.     The  queen  engaged  for  the  earl 
of  Rivers,  who  was  ablent,  and  her  elded  fon  the 
marquis  of  Dorfet  embraced  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  lord  Haftings,  with  all  the  exterior  marks 
of  cordiality.     The  duke  of  Gloucefter  being  then 
at  York  en  his  majefty's  affairs,  could  not  obftruct 
this  accommodation,  which  would  have  been  very 
prejudicial  to  his   intercft,    had   the  parties   been 
iincere  in  their  profeflions.     But,  this  was  net  the 

As 
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As  foon  as  Edward's  eyes  were  clofed,  they  for-  AC-  x^y 
got  their  mutual  proleftations  •,  and  each  faction  The  duke 
exerted  all  its  efforts  to  gain  the  advantage  over  the  defter  <»ti- 
other,  in  fecuring  the  perfon  of  the  young  king,  ^s  fixh- 
in  whofe  name  they  might  be  able  to  govern  the  atNor-  S 
kingdom.  The  queen,  upon  the  death  of  her  huf-  thampwn, 
band,  difpatched  a  mefTenger  to  her  brother  Rivers, 
with  the  tidings  of  that  event,  and  a  letter,  in 
which  ilie  adviied  him  to  raife  a  body  of  troops  in 
Wales,  and  conduct  the  new  king  to  London,  that 
he  might  be  crowned  immediately.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  lord 
Haftings  made  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  acquainted 
with  his  brother's  death,  and  the  queen's  meafures  ; 
and  as  the  pro  rector  fhip  of  the  realm,  of  right  be- 
longed to  him  during  the  king's  minority,  they 
exhorted  him  to  claim  his  privilege,  offering  to 
provide  a  body  of  a  thoufand  men  well  armed, 
which  mould  be  ready  to  march  at  his  command. 
Richard  defired  they  would  meet  him  at  Northamp- 
ton, where  they  accordingly  aiTembled  with  a  great 
number  of  their  friends  •,  and  there,  m  a  ftudied 
harangue,  he  expatiated  on  the  danger  to  which 
they  would  be  expofed,  mould  the  queen  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration.  He  obferved, 
that  it  was  both  his  right,  and  his  intereff,  to  ma- 
nage the  reins  of  governmet  during  the  minority  of 
his  nephew  \  that  every  body  knew  the  attachment 
he  had  conftantly  preferved  for  his  brother;  that 
his  tender  affection  for  Edward's  children  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  abandon  them  to  the  difcretion  of 
people,  whofe  fole  view  was  to  aggrandize  them- 
felves  at  the  expence  of  their  fovereign  •,  for  which 
reafon,  he  was  refolved  to  uft  all  his  endeavours  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
young  king,  on  whom  he  would  beftow  inch  edu- 
cation as  would  enable  him  to  follow  the  fteps  of 
his  glorious  anceftors  :  but,  that  as  fuch  a  project 

could 
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a.  e.  i4s3- could  no:  be  executed  without  the  afTiftance  of 
true-hearted  Englifhmen,  he  had  afTembled  them 
to  confult  about  the  meafures  which  ought  to  be 
taken  at  the  prefeni  jiinclure-,  and  declared  that  he 
would  be  wholly  conducted  by  their  advice.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  minds  or  the  audience  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purpofe,  they  entered  into  a  ferious 
confutation  about  the  means  for  rendering  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  king's  perfon  ;  and  agreed, 

si.rT.Mcre.  to  a&  by  ftratagem  and  deceit.  They  refolved  to 
pear  extremely  zealous  for  the  intereil  cf  their 
new  fovereign,  that  the  queen  might  have  no  pre- 
tence for  aiTembling  or  maintaining  an  army  ;  that 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  fhould  perfuade  her  to  dif- 
mifs  the  troops  that  were  already  levied  -,  and, 
fhould  his  arguments  fucceed,  endeavour  to  fecuie 
the  king's  perfon  before  his  arrival  in  London. 
But,  fhould  the  queen  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remon- 
Jt  ranees,  he  determined  to  amufe  her  with  negotia- 
tions, until  he  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  oppole  her 
dtii^ns  in  a  more  effectual  manner. 

wr.r  ii  '1  his  plan  being  projected,   Haflings  returned  to 

t  rotcondo-  London,   where  he  had  acquired  great  popularity  ; 

maca?  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  wrote  a  letter  cf  con- 
dolence to  the  queen,  in  which,  after  the  warmed 
profeiTions  of  friendfhip,  regard,  and  loyalry  to 
her  and  his  young  fovereign,  he  exhorred  her  to 
ute  her  bell  endeavours  to  banifh  all  jealous  ani- 
moflty  that  might  (till  fubfiit  anv.ng  the  nobles  ; 
and  to  confirm  the  reconciliation  which  had  been 
fo  lately,  and  fo  happily  effected.  He  cbferved, 
that  her  levying  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  king, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  nation  feemed  to  breathe 
one  fpirit  of  loyalty  and  affection,  might  wake  the 
jtaloufy  and  fufpicion  of  thofe  noblemen  who  had 
been  reconciled  to  her  family  :  that  their  fufpicion 
would  naturally  prompt  them  to  take  meafures  for 
their  c  reformation  :  and  (hat  one  mifunderftand- 
o  tog 
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ins  might  uroduce  another,  until  the  whole  king*  a.  c.  i483. 
dorn  mould  be  involved  in  civil  war  and  confufion. 
In  order  10  prevent  thefe  calamities,  he  earned! y 
intreated  her  to  diiband  her  troops,  that  all  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  might,  without  fear  or  fui- 
picion,  pay  their  refpedts  to  their  young  fovereign, 
and  contribute  with  ail  their  power  towards  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity.  The  queen 
had  no  reaibn  to  doubt  the  fmceritv  of  Gloucefter, 
who  had  always  treated  her  with  the  utmoft  defe- 
rence, and  manifested  uncommon  zeal  ior  the  in- 
terefb  of  her  children  :  flie  believed  his  letter  was 
the  effect  of  loyalty  and  good  fenfe.  As  he  had 
not  yet  dropped  the  leaft  hint  of  his  intention  to 
claim  the  adminiftration,  (he  folio  wed  his  advice  as 
the  wholefome  counfel  of  a  friend  -,  and,  fent  an 
order  to  Rivers  to  difband  ins  forces,  that  they 
might  not  give  umbrage  to  the  nation. 

The  earl  obeyed  this  order  without  heMtation,  Arreftsthe 
and  fet  cut  with  tne  king  ror  London,  witiuoat  any  vers,sirRi- 
other  attendants  than  the  ordinary  domefiics.  Young  chard  Gray, 
Edward  was  met  by  the  dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Thnmri 
Buckingham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northamp-  Vaughan. 
t on,  which  they  had  already  fecnred  with  nine  hun- 
dred men  •,  and  they  approached  him  with  marks 
of  the  mofc  profound  regard  and  .iubmiffion.   Glou- 
cefter told  him,  that  as  the  town  of  Northampton 
was  crouded  with  ilrangers,   his  majsfty  would  be 
more  at  his  eafe  in  Stonv- Stratford,  about  twelve 
miles  farther  on  the   London   road,    where  they 
would  join  him  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  mean 
time  pafs  the  night  at  Northampton.     His  propo- 
sal being  approved,   they  invited  the  earl  of  Rivers 
to  make  merry  with  them   at  their  iodgings  •,   and 
he  accompanied   them  to  Northampton,  glad   of 
this  opportunity  to  cement  the  late  reconciliation  by 
his  unreferved  compliance,      They  fpent  good  pare 
c*f  the  night  in  fceming  harmony,  and  mutual  pro- 
k  fefllons 
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a.  c.  14S3.  feftions  of  friendfhip  ;  but,  next  morning  they  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  in  arrett,  and  fet  out  tor  Stony- 
Stratford,  where  they  found  the  king  ready  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey.  Before  they  quitted  that  place, 
they  took  occafion  to  quarrel  with  his  uterine  bro- 
ther Sir  Richaad  Gray,  whom  they  accufed  of 
having,  in  conjunction  with  the  marquis  of  Dorfet, 
and  the  earl  of  Rivers,  formed  a  defign  to  make 
themfclves  matters  of  the  king's  perfon  :  they  like- 
wife  affirmed,  that  the  marquis  had  feized  the  trea- 
fureof  the  late  king,  with  which  he  was  intruded. 
Edward  himfelf  interpofing  on  this  occafion,  faid 
he  would  not  pretend  to  juftify  the  conduct  of 
Dorfet,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  ;  but,  that 
he  would  anfvver  for  his  uncle  Rivers,  and  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  who  had  been  always  with  him  fmce 
h  s  father's  deceafe.  The  duke  of  Buckingham 
told  his  majefty,  they  were  to  >  cunning  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  their  fchemes  •,  ?.iu\  imme- 
diately ordered  his  followers  to  take  Sir  Richard 
Gray,  and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  into  cuftody. 
The  king  was  conveyed  back  to  Northampton  ; 
and  the  next  day,  the  prifoners  were  fent  to  the 
cattle  of  Pontefract,  notwithftanding  the  intreaties 
and  tears  of  Edward,  which  flowed  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  though  they  ftill  treated  him  with  all  the 
exterior  marks  of  the  mod  refpectful  fubmiflion. 

Tht       -       The  queen  was  no  iboner  informed  of  thefe  pro- 
"   ceedings,  than  fhe  comprehended  the  whole  fcheme 

ill  dry   iii  ^j  1 

weAmia-    of  the  duke  of  Glouceiler,    and  looking  upon  her 
ftcr'  brother  and  two  fons  as  lott,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 

fanctuary  in  Weftminfier,  with  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  about  nine  years  cf  age,  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet,  and  the  reft  of  her  children.  The  lord 
Hafting-s  having  received  an  account  of  the  tranfac- 
tion  at  Northampton,  repaired  immediately  to  the 
houfe  of  the  archbifhop  of  York,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated thefe  tidings ;  affuring  him  at  the  fame 

time* 
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time,  that  no  harm  was  intended  to  the  king,  to  A-  c-  ms3- 
whom  indeed,    he   was   fincerely  attached,   without 
knowing   the  defigns  of  Gloucefter.     The   arch- 
bifhop  arofe  immediately  from   his  bed  ;  and,   tho' 
it  was  midnight,  went  to  vifit  the  queen,  whom  he 
found  fitting  on   the   floor  in  the  utmoft  agony  of 
diftrefs,  deploring  the  fate  of  her  children.     The 
prelate  endeavoured  to  confole  her  with  the  afTur- 
ance  ofHaftings;  but,  fhe   could  derive  no  com- 
fort from  any  thing  which  came  from  that  quarter. 
Then  he  protefted,  that  if  her  enemies  mould  be 
wicked  enough  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king, 
he  would  forthwith  crown  the  duke  of  York  ;  and 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fincerity,  he  left  the  great  feal  in 
her  hands  :   but  afterwards  reflecting,  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  parted  with  that  mark  of  the  late  king's 
confidence,  he  defired  it  might  be  fent  back  ;  and 
fhe  complied  with  his   requeft.     Mean  while,  the 
news  of  the  affair  at  Northampton  filled  the  whole 
city  of  London  with  tumult  and  confirmation  -,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  citizens  took  to  their  arms, 
without  knowing  what  would  be  the  confequence  of 
Gloucefter's  conduct.  But,  their  fears  were  appeafed  Stovve* 
by  the  lord  Haftings,  who  afiured  them,  that  the 
king  was  in  no  danger;   and  that  Rivers  and  Gray 
had  been  apprehended  for  a  confpiracy  again  ft  the 
lives  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Buckingham  ; 
but  that  they  would  be  fairly  tried  by  the  laws  of 
their  country. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  difturbance,  the  king  was  iVchard 
brought  to  London,  which  he  entered  amidft  ite^i Prefer 
acclamations  of  the   people,    accompanied   by  the  declared pm 
duke  of  Gloucefter,    who   rode  behind  him  bare-  £„",£* 
headed,  and  a  great  number  of  noblemen,    who  kingdom, 
feemed  zealoufly  attached  to  his  majefty's  perfon, 
He  was  condu&ed  to  the  bifhop's  palace,  as  a  place 
of  fafety,  under  the  protection  of  the  citizens  •,   and 
this  mark  of  confidence,  together  with  the  refpecl 

which 
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A.G.14S&  which  was  paid  to  the  perfon  of  the  king,  intirefy 
diffipated  thole  fufpicions  which  the  affair  of  North' 
ampton  had  produced.     Immediately  after  the  re- 
joicings which  were  made  on  the  Icing's  arrival,  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter  convoked  a  great  council  of  the 
nobiiity,    to  regulate  the  adminiftradon  ;  and  thefe 
being  chiefly  compofed  of  his  own  friends,  or  fuch 
as  hated  the  queen's  family,   he  was  declared    pro- 
tector of  the  kins;  and  kingdom  ;  though  the  coun- 
cil  on  this  occafion  ulurped  a  prerogative  which  re- 
lidcd  in  the  parliament  alon-.      As  loon  as  Richard 
found   himfelf  veiled  with  this  high  office,   he  de- 
prived the  archb.fh  >}>  of  York  of  the  great  feal, 
which  he  gave  to  the  bifhopoi  1  /.ncoln  ;  and  filled 
with  his  own  creatures  all   thole  places  which  had 
heen  occupied  by  the  queen's  adherents.      Then  he 
propofed  in  council,   that  a  deputation    mould    be 
lent  to  defire  the  queen  would   allow  the  duke  of 
York  to  attend   his  brother,  and  be  prefent  at  his 
coronation.     He  obferved,    that  Elizabeth's  retreat 
into  the  fanctuary  implied   a  diftruft,    which  might 
kindle  jealoufies,  and  revive  factions,   to  the  mani- 
feil  prejudice  of  the  nation  :  that  the  circumftance 
of  York's  remaining  in  the  afylum,   while  his  bro- 
ther received  the  crown,  would   difgrace   the   go- 
vernment   in   the  eyes  of  foreign  potentates  :   and 
that,  in  all   probability,    the  queen's  defign  was  to 
eicape  from  the  fanctuary,    and  raile  a  flame  in  the 
kingdom,  on  pretence  of  defending  her  fecond  fon 
from  violence.     It  was  therefore,    his  opinion,  that 
the   archbilhop  of  Canterbury  fliould  endeavour  to 
perfuade  the  queen  to  part  with  the  duke  of  York  j 
and  that,  ihould  flie  refute   to  comply  in  this  par- 
ticular with  the  defire  of  rhe  council,   the  duke  of 
York  mould  be  taken  from  her   by  force.     The 
archbifhop  undertook  to  perfuade  her  to  compliance; 
but  vehemently  oppoled  the  propofal   for  violatir. 
the  fanctuarv,  which  had  been  lb  long  kept  facrcd« 

The 
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The  duke  of  Buckingham  inveighed   againft  the  AC-148i- 
abufe  of  fanctuaries,  and  feconded  the  opinion  or 
the  protector,  which  was  efpoufed  by  all  the  reft  of  Fab;an. 
the  council,  the  ecclefi allies  excepted. 

The  cardinal  archbifhop  being   fent  as  deputy  YoungEc|_ 
from  the  council  to  the  queen,  employed  all  his  elo-  wardandhi* 


brother  the 


quence  in  vain,   to  perfuade  her  that  (he  ought  to  Ar°^ox 
part  with  the  duke  of  York  •,  and  rinding  her  in-  York  are 
flexible,  plainly  told  her,  that  a  refolution  was  taken  j^wr 
to  withdraw  him  by  f^rce  from  the  fanctuary.  The  of  London. 
haplefs  mother,  terrified  at  this  declaration,  impart- 
ed to  the  cardinal  her  lufpicions  of  Gioucefler,  whom 
me  taxed  with  a  defign  upon  the  crown,  which  he 
could  not  accomplifh  without  having  both  her  fons 
in  his  power.    The  archbifhop,  who  never  dreamed 
of  Richard's  ambition,  took  umbrage  at  the  queen's 
infinuations  -,  and  told  her  with  great  warmth,  that 
her  fufpicions  were  injurious  to  the  character  of  a 
prince  who  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  fovereign,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the 
nobility  and  prelates  in  council,  who  could  not   be 
fo  wicked  as  to  concur  in  any  fuch  treafonabie  de- 
fign.    He  faid  that,  without  their  concurrence,  the 
protector  would  find  fuch  a  fcheme  impracticable  ; 
though  he  was  fully  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind,  thas 
no  thought  of  that  nature  ever  entered  the  bread  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter.     The  good  cardinal  was 
really  convinced  of  the  protector's  integrity  ;   there- 
fore his  difcourie  was  the  more  emphatic,   and   had 
the  greater  effect  upon  Elizabeth,   who  began  to 
abate  in  her  apprehenfion,  though  not  fo  much,  bus 
that  in  parting  with  her  fen,  ihe  fhed  a  torrent  of 
tears,  and  underwent  the  moil  violent  agitatiori  of 
forrow.     At   length,    afcer  having   embraced  him 
with  all  the  eagernefs  of  maternal  affection,  heighten- 
ed by  the  fear  of  lofing  the  beloved  object  for  ever, 
(lie  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  archbifhop, 
by  vvhom  he  was  conducted  co  the  protector «,  and 

Rkhaft} 
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a.c.  »4?3.R|chard  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  paternal 
tendernefs,  defiring  he  would  look  upon  him  as  his 
guardian  and  father.  The  two  young  princes  feem- 
ed  extremely  happy  at  meeting,  and  began  to  think 
their  uncle  Richard  fincere  in  his  profeflions  of  duty 
and  friendfhip  :  but,  this  happinefs  was  not  of  long 
duration  ;  for,  in  a  few  days,  they  were  conveyed 
from  the  bifhop's  palace  to  the  Tower,  from  whence 
the  kings  of  England  ufed  to  ride  in  procedion  thro* 
the  ftreets  of  London  to  their  coronation  at  Weft- 
minfter;  a  cuftom  which  now  furnifhed  Glou- 
cefter  with  a  pretext  for  fecuring  his  nephews  in 
clofe  cuftody. 
Rivm,  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Richard  is  faid  to  have 

Gray,  an  t  communicated  his  fcheme  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
arc  bribed  ham,  who  was  a  nobleman  without  principle;  and 
fLa°nte"  therefore  eafily  engaged  in  the  project  of  Gloucefter, 
who  promifed  to  recompence  his  fervices  with  a 
grant  of  certain  lands  in  Hereford  (hi  re,  the  late 
king's  wardrobe,  and  a  patent  for  rendering  the 
office  of  conftable  hereditary  in  his  family.  The 
protector  having  fecured  Buckingham  in  his  in- 
terest, reiblved  to  rid  his  hands  of  the  prifoners  at 
Pontefract,  whofe  death  would  deprive  the  royal  fa- 
milf  of  their  chief  lupporr.  For  this  purpofe  he 
held  confultations  with  his  friends,  and  found 
Haftings  particularly  pleafed  with  the  defign  of  dif- 
patching  Rivers  and  Gray,  who  had  done  him  many 
ill  offices  in  the  late  reign.  The  lord  Howard. like- 
wife  afirnted  to  the  fcheme  for  the  fame  reafon  •, 
and  Sir  Thomas  RadclirY  governor  of  Pontefract, 
received  inftructions  to  put  it  in  execution.  He 
had  already  affembled  five  thoufand  men  for  the 
fervice  of  Richard  v  fo  that  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  refentment  of  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  caufed  the  earl  of  Rivers,  Sir 
Richard  Gray,  and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  to  be  be- 
headed, without  any  form  of  trial. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  endea-  a.  c.  ,4$3# 
voured  to  engage  in  his  fervice  a  great  number  of  ReP°rts 
profligate  peribns  of  defperate  fortunes,  without  th" emi^- 
fear,  confcience,  or  any  other  principle  of  action  lies  pf 
than  felf-interefl  ^  who  would  execute  his  com- 
mands and  directions,  how  wicked  and  cruel  fo- 
ever  they  might  be,  without  remorfe  or  hefitation. 
While  he  privately  inlifted  this  band  of  defpera- 
does,  he  ftill  maintained  his  diflimulation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  affecting  to  prepare  for  the  co- 
ronation of  his  nephew,  at  which  he  fummoned 
all  gentlemen  pofTerTing  forty  pounds  a  year,  to  at- 
tend and  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His 
next  fcheme  was  to  find  out  a  pretence  for  excluding 
the  children  of  Edward  from  the  throne,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Clarence,  who  flood  between  him  and  his 
hopes.  When  the  refolution  is  once  taken,  pre- 
tences are  eafily  invented  to  give  it  countenance* 
His  emiflaries  began  to  prepare  the  public  for  his 
ufurpation,  by  fpreading  reports  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  mother's  reputation.  They  whifpered  about, 
that  the  old  dutchefs  of  York  had  been  falfe  to  her 
hufband's  bed  \  and  that  neither  Edward  nor  Cla- 
rence were  begotten  by  their  reputed  father ;  where- 
as Richard  wore  hisexprefs  image,  both  in  the  fea- 
tures of  his  countenance,  and  lineaments  of  his 
mind  and  difpofition.  Not  contented  with  afper- 
fing  the  character  of  a  lady,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unblemished,  they  fixed  the  imputation  of 
baftardy  upon  Edward's  children,  in  confequence 
of  the  pretended  marriage,  by  which  they  faid  he 
was  previoufly  contracted  to  Elizabeth  Lucy.  They 
infinuated,  that  the  children  of  Clarence  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  by  the 
attainder  of  their  father  •,  and  mentioned  Richard, 
not  only  as  the  true  heir  of  blood,  but  alfo,  as  a 
prince  pofTefTed  of.  every  quality  that  could  adorn 
a  crown. 

N°,34,  M  Thefe 
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a.c .  14S5.      Thefe  reports  were  diffeminated  in  ftich  an  ftlt- 
Hft  divides  fu]   manner,  that   they  gained   credit  among    the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  while  they  gave  umbrage  to 
thofe  noblemen  who  were  attached  to  the  family  of 
the   late  king,  and  in  particular  to  lord  bladings, 
who  was  ftill   intirely  ignorant  of   Richard's  real 
h -ft.  Croy-  defign.      1  he  protector  was  well   acquainted  with 
land.  }-jls  Sentiments  ;   but  had  hitherto  lived  upon  terms 

of  friendfhip  with  him,  on  account  of  his  great  in- 
tereft  in  the  citv  of  London  ;  nor  was  he  altogether 
without  hope  of  bringing  him  intirely  over  to  his 
intereih     He  likev/ife  cultivated  a  feeming  friend- 
fhip  with  the  two  archbi Shops,  the  biihop  of  Ely, 
and  the  lord  Stanley,  who  were  well  wifhers  to  the 
two  young  princes,  becaufe  he  found  his  account 
in   their  countenance  ■,  and   reibived   to   wear  the 
mafque  until  he  mould  have  no  further  occafion  for 
their  adiitance.     In  order  to  amufe  them    in   the 
mean  time,    he  fixed   a  day  for  the  coronation  of 
Edward,  and  divided  his  council,  on  pretence  of 
making  more  expedition  in  preparing  for  that  fo- 
lemnity.     His  own  creatures   fat  at  Weftminfter, 
attended  by  Edmund  Shaw  the  mayor  of  London, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  protector's  intereft,  while 
the  noblemen  that  favoured  the  caufe  of  Edward, 
weredeta^  hed  in  a  leparate  committee  to  the  Tower, 
,  where  they  met  every  day  to  iuperintend  the  pre- 

parations. They  foon  perceived  that  obftacles 
were  induftrioufly  railed  to  prevent,  the  execution  of 
their  orders :  that  very  few  perfons  were  admitted 
to  the  king,  who  was  attended  by  a  fmall  number 
of  domeltics,  while  his  uncle  was  continually  fur- 
rounded  by  fwarms  of  courtiers,  whom  he  carefled 
with  fbch  affability  as  feemed  contrary  to  his  na- 
tural difpo'fition.  Thefe  circumftances,  added  to 
the  delay  of  the  coronation,  alarmed  the  lord 
Stanley,  who  now  began  to  fufpecl  the  duke  of 
Glouceller  of  linifter  defigns.  He  freely  com- 
municated 
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■municated  his  fufpicions  to  his  collegues ;  and,  as  A- c-  l**> 
the  refolutions  of  the  other  council  were  myfterioufly 
concealed  from  their  knowledge,  propoied,  that 
they  mould,  without  lofs  of  time,  concert  proper 
meafures  for  the  fafety  of  their  fovereign.  The 
lord  Haftings,  who 'firmly  believed  that  the  pro- 
tector had  no  other  defign  but  that  of  deftroying 
the  queen's  faction,  diipelled  thefe  juft  fufpicions, 
by  alluring  them  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  the  other  council  ;  and  offered  to  pawn  his 
head,  that  if  they  fhould  take  any  ftep  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  king  and  the  realm,  he  fhould  be  in- 
formed of  it  by  one  of  the  members  who  was  intire'y 
devoted  to  his  intereft.  This  was  his  friend  and 
confident  Carefby  -,  but  he  little  dreamed  that  this 
man  betrayed  him,  and  that  fuch  was  the  price  by 
which  he  purchafed  the  confidence  of  the  protector. 
The  lord  Stanley  and  his  collegues  allowed  them- 
felves  to  be  convinced  by  the  alTurances  of  Haftings, 
whofe  intelligence  they  preferred  to  their  own  ob- 
fervations  ;  and  thus  neglected  the  opportunity 
which  never  recurred. 

Mean  while,  Richard  thought  it  was  now  high  0rcIers  Haf- 
time,  either  to  make  a  convert  of  Haftings  to  his  arretted  and 
views,  or  to  deftroy  him  at  once  :  for  this  purpofe  ^aa'd 
he    employed   Catefby  to  found  that  nobleman,  formof 
touching  his  opinion  of  the  protector's  right,  which  t! 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  the  common  fubject  of 
converfation.     Haftings  not  only  refuted  all   the 
fuggeftions  concerning  the  baftardy  of  Edward  and 
his  children;  but  allured  Catefby,  that  he  would 
with  all  his  intereft,  and  even   his   heart's  blood, 
fupport  the  young  princes  againft  all  their  enemies. 
This  declaration  was  immediately  reported   to  the 
protector,  who   being  extremely  defirous  of  enga- 
ging Haftings  in  his  defign,  directed  Catefby  to 
try  him  once  more,  and  even  hint  the  project  which 
was  formed  for  the  exclufion  of  his  nephews.    Ca- 
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a.c.  1483.  tefby,  in  this  fecond  converfation,  found  him  more 
than  ever  determined  to  oppofe  any  enterprize  that 
mould  be  formed  againft  his  mailer's  children  * 
and  Richard,  for  that  very  reafon,  devoted  him  to 
immediate  death.     He  repaired  in  the  morning  to 
the  council  in  the  Tower,  where  he  behaved  with 
remarkable  affability  to  the  members  ;    and  after 
fome   flay  withdrew,    defiring  them  to  continue 
their  deliberations,  and  give  the  lad  orders  touch- 
ing the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,   which  had 
been  too  long  delayed.      In  about  an   hour  after 
his  departure,  he  returned  with  a  frowning  afpecl, 
biting  his  lips,  and  exhibiting  all  the  marks  of  in- 
ternal agitation.     After  fome  paufe,  "  My  lords, 
"  (faid  he)  what  punifhment  do  thofe  deferve  who 
"  have  confpired  againft  my  life  ?"     The  whole 
council  was  confounded  at  this  queflion  ;  and  the 
lord    Haftings    replied,  in    the    name  of  the  reft, 
that  whoever  was  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime  ought  to 
be  punifhed   as  a  traitor.     "  It  is  no  other  (cried 
"  Richard)   than   that  forcerefs  my  fifter-in-law, 
"  with  her  accomplices. "     Before  his  hearers  had 
time  to    recoiled:  themfelves   from    the   fear  and 
aftonifhment  which  this  prelude  produced,  he  bared 
his  left  arm,  which  was  withered,  and  prefenting  tc 
to  the  council,  "  Behold,  (faid  he)  what  that  force- 
•4  refs,  and  the  wretched  Shore  have  done  by  the 
"  power  of  their  incantations  !    they  have  reduced 
"  this  arm  to  the  condition  in  which  ycu  now  fee 
"  it  -,  and  the  reft  of  my  body  would  have  fhared 
**  the  fame  fate,  if,  by  the  fingular  protection  of 
"  heaven,  their  infamous  practices   had  not  been 
"  difcovered."  Thefe  words  redoubled  their  amaze- 
ment and  terror,  as  they  well  knew  his  arm  had 
been  always  in  that  (hrivelkd  condition  •,  and  as 
they  were  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  the  queen  had 
formed  any  fuch  defign,  fhe  would  never  have  com- 
municated it  to  Jane  Shore,  who  had  been  the  con- 
cubine 
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cubine  of  her  hufband,  and  now  lived  on  the  fame  A,c<  H%- 
footing  with  the  lord  Haftings,who  was  the  queen's 
profefTed  enemy.  This  nobleman  could  not  help 
exprefling  his  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the  infor- 
mation, by  faying,  if  they  were  guilty,  they  de- 
fer ved  to  be  puniihed.  "  How  !  (cried  the  pro- 
■*'  tector  with  great  emotion)  do'ft  thou  anfwer  me 
*■*  with  an  If,  as  if  I  had  forged  the  accufation  ?  I 
tell  thee  they  have  plotted  againfl  my  life,  and 
thou  thyfelf  art  one  of  their  accomplices."  So 
faying,  he  ftruck  the  table  twice,  and  immediately 
the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men  :  then,  turning 
to  Haftings,  he  faid,  "  I  arreft  thee  for  the  crime 
*c  of  treaibn."  "  Who,  me,  my  lord  !"  replied  that 
unfortunate  nobleman.  "  Yes,  thee,  thou  traitor," 
exclaimed  the  protector,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
feized  by  the  foldiers.  This  arreft  occafioned  a 
tumult  in  the  apartment,  during  which  one  of  the 
foldiers  attempted  to  cleave  the  head  of  lord  Stanley 
with  a  battle-ax,  on  pretence  of  keeping  the  peace, 
but  he  miffed  his  aim ;  and  Stanley,  by  creeping 
under  the  table,  faved  his  life  at  the  expence  of  a 
dangerous  wound.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  arrefted, 
together  with  the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  the 
bifhop  of  Ely  :  but,  as  for  Haftings,  Richard  was 
fo  bent  upon  his  deftruction,  that  he  fwore  he 
would  not  dine,  until  his  head  mould  be  fevered 
from  his  moulders ;  fo  that  he  had  juft  time  to  con- 
fefs  himfelf  to  the  firft  prieft  that  could  be  found, 
and  then  was  beheaded  on  a  log  of  timber. 

Richard,  knowing  how  much  Haftings  was  be-  Jane  shore 
loved  by  the  citizens  of  London,  thought  it  ne-  penanc^11' 
ceflary  to  ufe  fome  pretext  for  this  precipitate  exe- 
cution, and  fent  a  meffage  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, defiring  to  fee  them  immediately.  In  the 
mean  time  he  and  Buckingham  cafed  themfelves 
up  in  rufty  armour ;  and  when  the  magiftracy  of 
London  repaired  to  the  Tower,  in  obedience  to 
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a.c.  »483  his  meffage,   he  told  them  that  the  lord  Haftings, 
and  ibme  others  had  confpired  againfl  his  life.    He 
faid  he  had  not  been  informed  of  their  def:gn  till 
ten  in  the  morning,  when  the  proofs  appeared  fo 
plain,  that  the  king  and  council  thought  it  abfolute- 
ly  n^ceffary  to  execute  Haftings  without  delay,  as 
they    underftood  a  great  number  of  people  were 
ready  to  rife  in  his  favour  •,  that,  in  fuch  a  prefling 
emergency,   he  was  fain  to  put  on  the  firft  armotfr 
he  could  find,   for  the  fecurity  of  his  pcrfon  •,    and 
that  he  had  ilr.t  for  them   to  be  witnefies  of  the 
truth,    that  they   might  inform   the  people,    and 
preventer  appeafe  the  tumults  which  ill  defigning 
perfons  might  raife  in  the  city.     The  mayor  and 
aldermen  faw  through  the  pretext  ;  they  durft  nor, 
however,  fignify  their  real    fentiments,    but  pro- 
mifed  to  obey  his  orders,  and  withdrew.     Imme- 
diately after  this  conference,   a  proclamacion  was 
published  in  the  king's  name,  declaring,  that,   as 
the  lord  Halvings  had  entered   into  a  confpirary  to 
feize  his  majefty's  perlbn,    and  flay  the  protector 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  that  he  might  go- 
vern the  realm  according  to  his  own  pleafure,   the 
king,  for  the  prevention  of  this  wicked  defign,  had, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  punifhed  him  with- 
out delay  :    that  no  perfon  was  ever  more  deferving 
of  the  death  of  a  traitor  than  Haftings,   who  had 
advifed  the   late  king  to  take   fo  many  fatal  Heps 
contrary  to  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple :  that   he  had  been  the  conductor  and   com- 
panion of  Edward's  debauchery  :  and  that  he  had 
fpent  the  lair,  night  with  Jane  Shore,  the  accomplice 
of  all   his  crimes,  and  of  that  in  particular  for 
which  he  fuffered.     This    proclamation   contained 
many  other  afperfions  calculated  to  diminifh  the 
affection  which  the  people  had  always  exprelTed  for 
lord   Haftings,    and   anticipate  their  companion  ; 
but  it  did  not  produce  the  defired  effect.     Jane 
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Shore  being  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  a-c-m83» 
council,  t\\Q  duke  of  Gloucester  accufed  her  of 
having  practifed  witchcraft,  and  entered  into  the 
confpiracy  of  Haftings  again (l  his  life.  But  fhe 
made  her  innocence  appear  fo  plain,  that  they  could 
not,  with  any  Ihadow  cf  juftice,  condemn  her  up- 
on this  accufation  :  then  fhe  was  profecuted  for  the 
irregularities  of  her  life,  which  fhe  could  not  deny ; 
and  being  delivered  to  the  ecclefiafcicaJ  jurifdiction, 
was  condemned  to  do  public  penance  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  and  to  walk  in  proceflion  before  the  crofs, 
barefoot,  half  naked,  and  a  burning  taper  in  her 
hand. 

Thofe  executions  at  London  2nd  PontefracT, 
without  form  and  procefs,  together  with  the  im« 
prifonment  of  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  bifhop 
of  Ely,  and  the  lord  Stanley,  left  the  people  no 
reafon  to  doubt  but  that  the  protector  had  a  defign 
upon  the  crown  -,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was 
filled  with  confirmation.  This  was  a  juncture  at 
which  he  refoived  to  manifeit  his  intention  -,  but, 
as  he  defired  to  have  the  approbation  of  the  Lon- 
doners, he  confulted  with  his  confident  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  about  means  for  procuring  this  ad- 
vantage.  They  refoived  to  redouble  their  induftry 
in  perfuading  the  people  that  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward were  baflards,  on  the  fuppofition  that  thofe 
whom  their  emiffaries  could  not  convince,  would 
be  deterred  from  attempting  to  undeceive  their 
neighbours.  Doctor  Ralf  Shaw,  the  mayor's  bro-  Dn  $haw' 
ther,  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  in  fermonin 
which  he  not  only  enlarged  upon  Edward's  pre-  Richard, 
vious  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  which  render- 
ed his  other  children  illegitimate,  butalfo  expatiated 
upon  the  baflardy  of  Edward  himfelf  and  his  bro- 
ther Clarence,  who  he  affirmed  were  begotten  by 
perfons  whom  the  dutchefs  of  York  admitted  to 
her  bed  in  the  abfence  of  her  hufband :   then  he 
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a.c.  14S3.  maje  a  tranfition  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  whom 
he  repreftnred  as  the  true  Ton  of  York,   whom  he 
perfectly  refembled  in  his  features  as  well  as  in  his 
virtues,  and  poured  forth  an  extravagant  panegyric 
on  this  prince,  during  which   he  intended  to  have 
irefented  Kimfelf  to  the  people,  in  hope  that,  moved 
>y  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  they  would  have 
faluted  him  as  king.     The  duke,  however,  did  not 
arrive  until  the  doclor  had  exhauited  his  encomium, 
and  began  to  difcufs  another  fubjeft.     Neverthe- 
lefs,  feeing  the  prote&or  approach,  he  repeated  his 
praife  with  the  moft  fulfome  exaggeration,  while 
Richard  walked  through  the  crowd   to   his  place. 
But,  inftead  of  hearing  the  acclamation  of  "  Long 
*c  live  king  Richard  !"   he  faw  the  audience  hang 
their  heads  in  profound  filence,  deteftmg  the  vena- 
lity of  the  preacher,  who  forfeited   all  his  popula- 
rity by  this  {harmful  proftitution  of  his  talent,  and 
concealed  him'elf  in  retirementj    where  he  fuon  died 
of  forrow  and  remorfe. 
TbefaiK         Shaw's  fermon  having  been  fo  unfavourably  re  - 
ofttucktns-  Ccivcd,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  famed 
rangua  the  for  his  elocution,  undertook  to  harangue  the  peo- 
IftSid"    pie  on  the  Tuefday  following  at  Guildhall  ;  there 
ball.  the  aldermen  and  common  council  being  aiTembled 

by  the  lord  mayor,  the  duke  refumed  the  topics 
which  doctor  Shaw  had  handled  fo  unfucccfsrully. 
He  told  them,  the  lords  in  council  and  com- 
mons of  the  kingdom,  had  declared  that  no 
baftard  fhould  lit  upon  the  throne  of  England,  and 
infilled  upon  the  crown's  being  adj  idged  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  only  fon  of  the  late  duke 
of  York  :  he  faid  there  was  reafon  to  fear  that  mag- 
nanimous prince  would  reject  the  offer ;  but  he 
hoped  that  if  all  the  people,  efpecially  the  citizens 
of  London,  would  unite  in  their  felicitations, 
Richard  might  be  perfuaded  to  bear  the  weighty 
burthen  of  government,  whi;  h  was  too  heavy  for 

an 
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an  infant's  moulders.  He  therefore  defired,  in  his  A«c.  T483- 
own  name,  and  that  of  the  council,  they  would 
declare  their  opinion  •,  and  here  he  paufed,  in  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  them  exclaim  ••  King  Richard ! 
**  King  Richard !"  But,  to  his  great  furprize, 
an  univerfal  filence  prevailed.  He  repeated  his  ha- 
rangue with  fome  variation  ;  and  ftill  they  con- 
tinued mute  and  melancholy.  He  then  expreffed 
his  difpleafure  to  the  mayor,  who  told  him,  that 
the  people  were  not  ufed  to  be  harangued  by  any 
perfon  but  the  recorder,  who  was  the  city  orator. 
This  officer  being  ordered  to  fpeak,  on  the  fame 
fubjecl,  recapitulated  all  that  the  duke  had  faid  ; 
and  concluded  with  defiring  they  would  anfwer 
pofitively,  whether  or  not  they  would  have  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter  for  their  king.  A  confufed  murmur 
ran  through  the  multitude  -,  and  fome  of  the  duke's 
domeftics,  having  infinuated  themfelves  among 
the  croud,  cried,  "  Long  live  king  Richard  !'* 
A  few  burghers,  who  had  been  previoufly  corrupt- 
ed, joined  in  this  acclamation  •,  and  the  apprentices 
and  populace  who  ftood  at  the  gate  threw  up  their 
caps  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter.  Buck- 
ingham, commanding  filence,  told  them,  he  was 
rejoiced  to  find  his  propofal  met  with  fuch  univerfal 
approbation  j  and  defired  they  would  meet  him  next 
day  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  that  they  might 
go  together  and  prefent  an  humble  fupplication  to 
his  highnefs,  befeeching  him  to  mount  the  throne, 
and  govern  the  people  as  his  own  fubjects.  Rot* paii* 

The  citizens  were  difmifled  for  that  day.  On  Richard  ac- 
the  morrow,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the  "own/ 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  multitude  of  the  protec- 
tor's adherents,  repaired  to  Barnard's  Caftle,  where 
he  refided,  in  order  to  prefent  an  addrefs,  in  the 
name  of  the  three  eftates,  declaring  the  baftardy  of 
Edward's  children  ;  and  intreating  him  to  affume 
the  crown,  which  was  his  true  inheritance.  Richard 

pretended 
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a.  c.  1485.  pretended  to  be  terrified  at  fuch  a  concourfe  of 
people,  as  if  he  had  thought  they  came  with  fome 
finifter  defign  upon  his  perfon  •,  and  when  at  length 
Buckingham  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  them 
audience,  he  came  forth  with  all  the  marks  of  ter- 
ror and  diftruft.  He  affected  great  furprize  at  their 
propofal,  which  he  declined,  obferving  that  he 
loved  his  brother's  children  above  all  the  crowns 
in  the  world  :  though  he  confidered  their  addrefs 
as  a  proof  of  their  affection,  which  he  fnould  never 
forget.  He  exhorted  them  to  live  quietly  under 
the  fovereign  to  whom  they  owed  their  obedience ; 
and  he  promifed  for  himfelf  that  he  would,  to  the 
beft  of  his  power,  advife  his  nephew  to  govern  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  his  people  flourifhing 
and  happy.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  appearing 
very  much  diffatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  declared, 
that  the  people  were  unanimoufly  relblved  that 
none  of  Edward's  children  mould  fit  upon  the 
throne ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not  receive  the 
crown,  they  mould  be  obliged  to  offer  it  to  fome 
other  perfon.  This  declaration  foftened  the  pro- 
tector into  compliance.  He  told  them,  that  fWe 
they  were  determined  to  reject  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, he  was  contented  to  accept  the  crown,  which 
was  undoubtedly  his  lawful  inheritance,  though  he 
received  it  with  more  pleafure,  as  the  free  gift  of  a 
free  people.  This  condelcenfion  in  Richard  was 
applauded  with  loud  acclamations.  Next  day  he 
repaired  to  Weftminiter-Hall,  where,  placing  him- 
felf in  the  royal  feat,  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  au- 
dience, and  gave  the  judges  a  itrict  charge  for  the 
due  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
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i]     [  S  farce   being  acted  with  all  imaginable  AC-  hs?. 


fuccefs,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  pro-  R/^^IeId1' 
claimed  king  of  England  and  France,  by  the  name 
of  Richard  III.  on  the  twenty  fecond  day  of  June, 
and  the  fixth  day  of  July  fixed  for  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation,  which  he  deferred  till  that  time, 
in  expectation  of  being  reinforced  by  five  thoufand 
men  from  the  North,  as  he  did  not  much  confide 
in  the  attachment  of  the  Londoners.  During  this 
interval,  he  conferred  the  office  of  chancellor  upon 
the  biihop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites. He  beftowed  the  office  of  marefchal  on 
lord  John  Howard,  together  with  the  title  of  duke 
of  Norfolk  -,  and  the  next  day  appointed  him  high- 
conftable  for  the  coronation.  His  fon  Thomas 
Howard  was  created  earl  of  Surrey ;  William 
Berkeley  was  promoted  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Not- 
tingham ;  and  lord  Love],  one  of  Richard's  chief 
confidents,  was  raifed  to  the  title  of  vifcount.  Tho- 
mas Rotherham  archbifhop  of  York  was  difcharged 
from  confinement ;  and  the  lord  Stanley  was  not 
only  releafed,  but  even  appointed  fteward  of  the 
houfhold  :  not  that  Richard  had  any  real  regard  for 
this  nobleman,  but  this  indulgence  was  the  effect 
of  his  apprehenfion  -,  for  Stanley's  fon  the  lord 
Strange  had  begun  to  levy  troops  in  Lincolnihire, 
and  Richard  thought  this  was  the  mod  likely  expe- 
dient for  preventing  the  confequences  of  a  rebellion. 
The  univerfity  of  Oxford  prefented  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  Morton  bifhop  of  Ely ;  and  though  the 
new  king  mortally  hated  that  prelate,  he  would  not, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,,  difoblige  fuch  a  ve- 
nerable 
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a.  c  x4s3.  nera|3Je  fofiy  by  a  flat  refufa|  •  nor  would  he  fet 
the  bifhop  altogether  at  liberty  ;  but  he  chofe  a  me- 
dium, and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,    who  fent    him   to   his  caftle  of 

$;r t  More.  Brecknock  in  Wales.  On  thefixth  day  of  July,  he 

*Weftmin-  and  Anne  his  queen,   daughter  of  Richard  earl  of 

*w*  Warwick,  were  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Weft- 

minder.  All  the  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  aflifted 
-  this  ceremony,  that  they  might  not,  by  their 
%  incur  the  fufpicion  of  the  new  king,  whofe 
character  was  lb  formidable;  and  the  queen's  train 
was  borne  up  by  W  tret  countefs  of  Richmond, 
of  lord  Stanley,  and  mother  to  the  earl  of 
Richmond  then  an  exile  in  Brittany. 

s«icj<am-        Richard  now  fcemed  fecure  from  all  oppofuion. 

knrafon  to  There   was   not  a  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  who 

.0  tun.  ut  o 

pam  of tbe  had  intereil  enough  to  raile  the  lead  diiturbance, 
c^ntmcnt,    excepC  tno»"e  wno  were  intirdy  devoted  to  his  in- 

terefi.  The  queen  dowager,  with  her  live  daugh- 
ters, and  her  brother  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  Hill 
remained  in  the  frtncluary.  Sir  Richard  Wideville 
lived  in  concealment  -,  while  Edward  V.  and  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York  continued  dole  pnfoners 
in  the  Tower,  the  government  of  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Sir  Richard  Brackenbury,  on  whofe  fide- 
lity  Richard  placed  the  greateft  dependence.  Ne- 
verthelels,  that  he  might  ftrengthen  his  power  with 
foreign  alliances,  and  prevent  his  enemies  from  re- 
ceiving any  afliftance  abroad,  he  fent  Bernard  de 
la  Force  as  his  ambafiador  into  Caftile,  to  renew 
the  antient  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 
He  appointed  commifiioners  to  treat  with  France 
about  certain  infractions  of  the  truce,  that  it  might 
be  renewed  and  confirmed ;  he  vetted  Thomas 
Hutton  with  full  power  to  prolong  the  truce  v/ith 
Francis  II.  duke  of  Brittany  ;  and  this  ambaffador 
received  inftru&ions  about  a  new  treaty  with  that 

prince, 
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prince,  touching  his  delivering  up  the  earl  of  Rich-  A- c-  *4%j 

mond.  Rymer. 

Thofe  meafures  being  taken,  Richard  is  faid  to  Death  of 
have  com  palled  the  death  of  his  two  nephews  in  the  the  younf 

!  »         *        r    r   '  r  princes  in 

Tower :  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fulpicion  of  be-  the  Tower, 
ing  concerned  in  this  tragedy,  to  have  made  a  pro- 
grefs  through  feveral  counties,  on  pretence  of  re- 
forming the  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice.     In  the  courfe  of  this  circuit 
he  refided  fome  time  at  Gloucefter,  which  he  af- 
fected to  favour  as  the  place  from  which  he  derived 
his  title.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  now  feemed  to  think  his  fervices 
could  never   be  furliciently  recompenced,  and  was 
become  fo  arrogant,  that  the  king  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  humble  his  pride.     The  firft  opportunity 
that  offered,  Richard  treated  him  fupercilioufly,  and 
even  refufed  him  fome  little  favours  he  had  occafion 
to  n(k  •,  for,  with  regard  to  theeflate  of  Hereford, 
which  fome  hiftorians  have  made  the  caufe  of  this 
difference,  it  appears,  by  a  grant  of  Richard,  men- 
tioned by  Dugdale,  that  the  duke  had  actually  re- 
ceived all  the  lands  he  could  have  reafonably  claimed 
as  belonging  to  that  family  from  which  he  was  de- 
fcended.     In  all  probability  therefore,  he  took  um- 
brage at  fome  other  repulfe  or  mortifying  flight ; 
and  having  obtained  permiflion  to  go  and  regulate 
his  domeftic  affairs,  retired  in  difguft  to  his  caftle 
of  Brecknock.     After  his  departure,  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  the  execution  of  the  fcheme  he  had  pro- 
jected for  making  away  with  his  nephews  in  the 
Tower.     He  had  founded  Brakenbury  the  gover- 
nor upon  this  fubject  •,  and  finding  him  too  con- 
fcientious  to  be  concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  fuch 
a  cruel  murder,  he  employed  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who 
had  acted  as  afTaflin-  general  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  under  the  title  of  vice-conftable,  by 

virtue 
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A.c.  14S3.  virtue  of  a  com  million,  impowering  him  to  take 
cognizance  ot"  ail  cafes  of  treafon  •,  and,  upon  a 
bare  inspection  of  the  fact,  fee  jullice  immediately 
executed  upon  the  criminal,  without  noiie,  form 
of  trial,  or  appeal.  This  murdering  commifiion 
was  renewed  by  Richard  ;  and  Tyrrel  having  re- 
ceived his  inlb  uclions,  found  accels  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  away  the  lives  of  the 
innocent  princes,  by  the  hands  of  two  ruffians,  who 
{mothered  them  in  their  beds,  and  buried  their  bo- 
dies under  a  ftaircafe.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  ought  to  be  read  wirh 
caution,  becaufe  written  in  the  fubfequent  reign, 
when  every  hiftorian  and  writer  endeavoured  to  in- 
finuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Henry,  by 
blackening  the  character  of  his  predcceflor.  True 
it  is  Tyrrei  is  laid  to  have  confeifed  the  fact,  when 
he  was  arretted  for  treafon  againlt  Henry  •,  but  very 
little  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  on  extorted 
confeffions.  At  this  period,  the  two  young  princes 
certainly  difappeared  :  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
the  workmen  employed  in  repairing  that  part  of  the 
lower,  found  the  bones  of  a  fmall  human  Skeleton, 
which  were  interred  in  Weitminfter- Abbey,  as  the 
remains  of  thofe  two  unhappy  princes.  If  they 
were  put  to  death  at  this  juncture,  Richard  mult 
have  acted  from  mere  wantonnefs  of  barbarity  •,  for 
his  throne  ieemed  to  be  Itrongly  eftablimed,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  quiet,  all  the  partifans  of  Ed- 
ward's children  were  ci  ufhed  and  ruined,  and  the 
children  themfelves  declared  illegitimate.  Perhaps 
young  Edward,  who  was  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
died  of  grief  and  terror,  with  which  he  certainly 
was  overwhelmed  from  the  moment  of  his  depo- 
fition  j  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  was  con- 
veyed beyond  fea,  where  he  lived  fome  time  in  ob- 
fcurity,  and  afterwards  appeared  as  a  pretender  to 
the  Englifh  crown.  Even  this  conjecture  is  attended 

with 
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with  material  objections.  Had  Edward  died  of  a  A>  c<  l^' 
natural  death,  Richard  would  have  found  his  ac- 
count in  publishing  his  fate  to  the  world,  and  honour- 
ing the  body  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  If  the 
duke  of  York  had  efcaped  into  Flanders,  his  aunt 
the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  would  naturally  have 
owned  him  as  fuch  from  the  beginning,  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  of  his  birth  and  quality  in  the 
fequel,  when  an  opportunity  mould  offer  to  aMert 
his  pretenfions.  After  all,  when  we  confider  the 
fanguinary  difpofition  of  Richard,  and  the  myderi- 
ous  difappearance  of  the  two  princes,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  acquit  him  of  the  imputation  which 
hath  been  fixed  upon  his  memory  •,  notwithftanding 
all  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  gild  over  his 
character,  by  Buck,  who  was,  in  all  refpects  a  moil 
defpicable  hiftorian,  and  feems  to  have  commenced 
the  panegyrid  of  Richard,  becaufe  one  of  his  an- 
ceftors  was  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  that  inhuman 
tyrant.  We  are  told  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 
although  Richard  expreffed  great  joy  when  Tyrrel 
gave  him  to  underftand  his  order  was  executed  on  . 
the  two  princes,  he  was  afterwards  haunted  by  the 
furies  of  remorfe  ;  that  he  often  darted  from  his 
deep  in  the  utmoft  trepidation  •,  that  he  frequently 
rolled  his  eyes,  bit  his  lip,  and  fumbled  with  his 
dagger,  exhibiting  in  his  countenance  and  de- 
meanour all  the  marks  of  terror  and  didruft. 

It  mud  be  owned  however  that  the  king,  in  his  M*****1 

,.n.  ..'  .  -',-..  Ion  is  crea- 

progrefs,  adminidred  juitice  with  great  impartiality ;  ted  prince  of 
and,  by  an  unwearied  attention  to  the  intered  of Waks* 
his  fubje&s,  feemed  bent  upon  making  an  atone- 
ment, for  the  blood  through  which  he  had  waded 
to  the  throne.  From  Glouceder  he  repaired  to 
York,  where  he  had  the  fatisfaclion  of  receiving 
Geoffrey  de  Safiola,  ambalTador  from  Spain,  whom 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had  fent  on  purpofe  to  renew 
the  antient  alliance  between  Caftile  and  England. 

He 
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a.  c.  1483.  He  was  fo  well  pleafed  to  find  himfelf  acknow- 
ledged by  that  princefs,  who  was  defcended  from 
the  houfe  of  Lancader,  that  he  knighted  and  ca- 
reffed  the  ambaffador  :  he  wrote  very  affectionate 
and  refpectful  letters  to  their  catholic  majedies,  and 
even  to  their  miniders.  While  Richard  refided  at 
York  he  was  a  fecond  time  crowned  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city  •,  and  his  fon,  a  boy  ten  years  of 
age,  was  created  prince  of  Wales  with  the  ufual 
iblemnities.  Here  too  he  received  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France,  who  was 
lucceeded  by  his  only  lbn  Charles  VIII.  a  minor, 
under  the  guardianfhip  of  his  filler  Anne,  wife  of 
Peter  de  Bourbon,  lord  of  Beaujeu  :  but  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  as  firit  prince  of  the  blood,  difputed 
the  regency  with  her  •,  and  this  conteft  produced 
fuch  troubles  in  the  French  court  as  hindered  the 
renewal  or  confirmation  of  the  truce  with  England, 
which  Richard  eagerly  follicited. 
The  duke  of  While  the  king  enjoyed  thefe  events  at  York, 
hUckiand  tne  duke  °f  Buckingham  brewed  a  dorm  againft 
Morton  hi-  him,  big  with  danger  and  expectation.  That  no- 
Aopot  Ely,  J3}eman    who  was  naturally  loud,  imperious,  and 

contrive  a  ,'  J  1  *»        1  1 

ichemein  indiicreet,  had  not  Ipent  many  days  at  Brecknock, 
the^'ruf  when  his  dilcontent  and  hatred  towards  Richard 
Richmond,  were  perceived  by  his  priioner,  Moreton  bifhop  of 
Ely,  a  prelate  of  lingular  penetration  and  addrefs. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  zealous  partifan  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  but  yielded  to  the  torrent  at 
the  acceflion  of  Edward,  who  found  him  ufeful  in 
his  affairs,  and  appointed  him  a  member  of  his 
council.  Fie  dill  retained  the  warmed  inclinations 
for  the  Lancadrian  intered ;  and  perceiving  the 
refentment  of  Buckingham,  infinuated  himfelf  into 
his  confidence,  by  reviling  Richard,  whom  he  de- 
tefted  as  a  tyrant  and  a  ruffian,  who,  not  contented 
with  having  died  the  bed  blood  of  the  nobility,  and 
ufupred  the  crown,  had  now  completed  his  inhu- 
3  manity 
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inanity  with  the  murder  of  the  two  innocent  princes.  A- c*  J4S3» 
Buckingham,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  pafficn,  de- 
nounced vengeance  againll  this  monfter  of  barba- 
rity  and  ingratitude  •,  and  Morton  is  faid  to  have  ad- 
vifed  him  to  claim  the  crown  in  his  own  right,  as 
defended  from  Anne,    daughter  of  Thomas  de 
Wodeftoke,   earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  third  fon  of 
the  third  Edward  ;  but  the  duke,  forefeeing  that 
in  fuch  a  cafe  the  friends  of  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond would  join  the  houfe  of  York  againfc  him, 
declined  following  the  bifhop's  advice,  and  declared 
in  favour  of  that  nobleman,  who  was  the  true  heir 
of  the   houfe  of   Lancafter.      He  propofed  that 
Henry  mould  efpoufe  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of 
Edward   IV.  and  by  this   alliance  reunite  the  two 
houfes  in  his  favour.     The  bifhop  relifhed  the  ex- 
,  pedient,  as  a  fcheme  conformable  to  juftice,  that 
in  all  probability  would  effectually  extinguish  the 
embers  of  thofe  civil  wars  by  which  the  kingdom 
had  been  fo  long  harrafled  and  depopulated.   Hen- 
ry earl  of  Richmond  was  the  fon  of  a  Welfhman, 
as  we  have  already  obferved  j  but  his  mother  Mar- 
garet way  daughter  of  John  de  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Somerfet,  and  grandfon  of  John  of  Ghent,  duke  of 
Lancafter.     Margaret's  father,  dying. without  male 
iiTue,  his  younger  brother  Edmund  fucceeded  to  his 
title  ;  but  he  and  all  his  posterity  being  deftroyed 
in  the  civil  war,  Margaret  and  her  fon  were  the  only 
furviving  branches  of  that  family,  and  confequently 
the  heirs  of  the  houfe  of  Lancaster.     Neverthelefs, 
their  title  was  liable  to  one  great  objection  :  They 
were  defcended  from  Catherine  Swinfbrd,  who  had 
been  concubine  to  John  of  Ghent  5  and  although 
her  children  were  declared  legitimate  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, and  capable  of  inheriting  titles  and  eflates, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  aflume  the  name  of  Plan- 
tagenet;  nor  did  the  aft  of  their  legitimation  ex- 
tend to  their  being  rendered  capable  of  fucceeding 
N°.  44.  N  to 
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a.  c.  ,483,  t0  tne  throne  :  even  fuppofing  their  right  had  ex- 
tended fo  far,  they  could  hardly  have  pretended  to 
come  in  competition  with  the  defendants  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  by  his  lawful  marriage ;  who 
amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  different  princes  and 
princefifes  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  Thefe, 
however,  feemed  to  be  excluded  from  the  crown, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Englifti  ;  and  Richmond's 
right  was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  repeated  ef- 
forts which  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  made  to  fe- 
cure  his  perfon.  Had  not  the  interefl  of  this  no- 
bleman been  very  great,  and  his  title  efpoufed  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  houle  of  Lancafter,  a  man 
of  Buckingham's  ambition  would  in  all  probability 
have  fet  up  for  himfelf.  At  prefent  he  feems  to 
have  been  actuated  intirely  by  a  fpirit  of  revenge 
again  ft  Richard,  though  he  coloured  it  with  a  more 
plaufible  pretext-,  for  we  can  hardly  believe  that  a 
perfon  of  his  character  would  engage  in  fuch  a  dan- 
gerous fcheme,  on  a  more  laudable  principle. 

The  qoeen  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  and  the  biftiop,  after  divers 
Tth?"  confutations,  concluded   that  the   whole  hope  of 

relume.  fuccefs  in  this  enterprize  depended  upon  the  mar- 
riage between  Henry  and  Elizabeth ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  fecure  this  alliance,  as  a  neceffary  preli- 
minary to  all  their  other  meaiures.  For  this  pur- 
pole  they  rc'olved  to  communicate  their  fcheme  to 
the  old  counreis  of  Richmond,  that  fhe  migh: 
make  her  foi\  acquainted  with  the  defign,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  queen  dowager. 
The  biftiop,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Re- 
ginald Bray,  one  of  the  domeftics  belonging  to  the 
countefs,  fent  for  him  to  Brecknock,  where  he  was 
entrufted  with  the  fecret,  and  undertook  to  engage 
his  miftrefs  in  the  defign.  This  man  was  no  fooner 
returned  to  the  countefs  with  his  embafiy,  than  the 
biftiop  defiied  the  duke  would  permit  him  to  retire 
to  his  dioceie  -3  but  Buckingham  excufing  himfelf 

by 
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by  faying  fuch  permifiion  would  roufe  the  fufpiclon  a*c«h?3» 
of  Richard,  the  prelate  found  means  to  efcape,  and 
croiTed  the  fea  to  Flanders,  from  whence  he  wrote 
-an  apology  to  the  duke,  encouraging  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  undertaking,  and  alluring  him  he 
could  ferve  the  caufe  much  more  efFeclually  on  the 
continent  than  in  England.  Morton,  knowing  the 
duke's  heat  and  precipitation,  was  afraid  of  being 
perfonally  involved  in  fome  rafh  project,  that  might 
have  coft  him  his  life  before  their  defign  could  be 
brought  to  maturity  •,  and  therefore  he  withdrew 
from  his  habitation.  In  the  mean  time  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Richmond  being  informed  of  their  plan, 
fent  back  Bray  to  the  duke  to  fignify  her  approba- 
tion and  gratitude  ;  and  allure  him  that  me  would, 
without  lofs  of  time,  endeavour  to  obtain  the  con- 
fent  of  the  queen  dowager  to  the  projected  mar- 
riage. She  did  not  doubt  of  meeting  with  fuccefs 
in  this  negotiation,  as  the  queen  flill  continued  in. 
the  fanctuary  at  Weft  mi  niter,  deploring  the  un- 
timely death  of  her  two  fons,  and  pouring  forth 
imprecations  againfr  their  inhuman  butcher.  The 
countefs  employed  her  phyfician,  whofe  name  v/as 
Lewis,  to  vifit  Elizabeth  in  the  way  of  his  profef- 
fion,  and  make  her  acquainted  with  the  defign 
which  was  formed  in  behalf  of  her  children  againft 
the  inhuman  ufurper  •,  and  me  received  the  intima- 
tion with  eagernefs  and  joy.  She  allured  him  that 
all  the  friends  of  her  late  hufband  fhould  join  the 
earl  of  Richmond,  but  in  the  mean  time  fhe  infifted 
upon  that  nobleman's  engaging  by  oath  to  marry 
-her  daughter  Elizabeth,  or  her  younger  filter  Ceci- 
lia, in  cafe  the  other  mould  die  before  the  confum- 
mation  of  the  marriage. 

A  good  underftanding  being  thus  eftablifhed  be-  ^hx^ktof 
tween  the  queen  dowager,  the  countefs  of  Rich-  ham  levies 
mond,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  each  in  par-  f°[^Jn 
ticular,  began  to  engage  a  number  of  adherents  •, 

N  2  and 
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a,c.  14S3.  and  th^yfucceeded even  beyond  expectation.  Richard 
had  by  his  crueky  rendered  himfclf  odious  to  the 
nation  in  general  ;  and  almoft  all  the  partifans  of 
the  houfc  of  York  were  incenfed  a^ainft  him  on  ac- 
count  of  the  murder  of  the  two  princes.  All  the 
Lancaftrians  joyfully  embraced  a  project  that  tended 
to  re-eftablifh  a  prince  of  that  ho  life-  on  the  throne 
of  England  -,  and  moderate  people,  who  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  the  good  of  their  country,  could 
not  but  favour  a  defign,  the  fuccefs  of  which  would 
put  an  end  to  thofe  civil  diffenfions  with  which  the 
realm  had  been  \'o  long  afflicted.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  as  chief  of  the  enterprize,  employed 
his  friends  in  Wales  to  enlift  men  privately,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  affemble  an  army  all  at  once, 
when  it  fhould  be  found  neceffary  to  declare  their 
intention  :  at  the  fame  time  he  entered  into  en- 
gagements with  the  gentlemen  of  Dorfetfhire,  Pe- 
vonlhire,  and  Cornwall,  who  promiied  to  hvy 
troops,  and  join  the  earl  of  Richmond  at  his  land- 
ing. This  was  likewife  his  own  defign-,  while 
others  of  his  adherents  were  in  Articled  to  excite  in- 
furreclions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  divide  Richard's  forces,  and  diftractt  his 
attention.  The  marquis  of  Dor  let,  who  had  lately 
quitted  the  fanctuary,  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Wide- 
ville,  the  bifhop  of  Exeter,  his  brother  Sir  Edward 
Courtenay,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinction, 
engaged  in  this  aflbciation.  The  countefs  of  Rich- 
mond fent  two  meifengers  to  her  fon  in  Brittany, 
by  different  ways,  to  inform  him  of  the  refolution 
which  had  been  taken  in  his  favour,  and  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  was  invited  to  land  in  Eng- 
land. Me  then  refided  at  Vannes,  where  he  had 
been  kept  feveral  years  a  kind  of  prifoner  at  large, 
in  conlcquence  of  the  convention  fubfifcing  between 
the  duke  and  the  fourth  Edward. 

The 
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The  earl  was  not  more  rejoiced  at  the  fteps  which  A-  c-  '**»« 
were  taken  in  his  favour  by  his  friends  in  England,  The  duke  of 
than  embarraffed  about  the  means  of  returning  in  promiresto 
a  fuitable  manner  to  his  native  country.     He  was  afMthe 
not  ignorant  of  the  agreement  between  Edward  IV.  Richmond, 
and   the  duke  of  Brittany,  touching  the  confine- 
ment of  his  perfon  ;  and  he  knew  that  Richard  had 
made  advances  to  the  duke  on  the  fame  fubjecl: : 
but,  as  he  could  not  pretend  to  take  the  advantage 
of  his  good  fortune  without  the  concurrence  of  that 
prince,  he  frankly  communicated  to  him  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  plan,  and  follicited  his  friendfhip 
and  affiftance.     He  found  the  duke  very  well  dil- 
pofed  to  favour  his  enterprize.     He  had  not  en- 
gaged in  any  treaty  with  Richard,  whom  he  de- 
tefted  for  his   tyranny  and  inhuman    difpofition  ; 
and  he  had  fome  pretenfions  to  the  earldom  of  Rich- 
mond in  England,  which  his  anceftors  had  pofTefled, 
and  which  he  did  not  defpair  of  retrieving,  pro- 
vided the  earl  mould  by  his  means  afcend  the  throne 
of  England.     This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal article  of  their  agreement,  in  confideration  of 
which  the  duke  engaged  to  afiift  him  with  troops 
and  veflels.     Henry  having  fecured  this  point  with  Hormgfhed. 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  difpatched  a  meiTenger  with 
letters  to  his  mother,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
informing  them  of  the  progrefs  he  had  made,  and 
defiring  they  would  be  ready  to  receive  him  in  the 
beginning  of  October.     By  thefe  tidings  all  the 
confpirators  were  put  in  motion  ;  and  each  indi- 
vidual repaired  to  the  ppft  affigned  to  him,  in  order 
to  levy  troops,  or  excite  infurrections. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  thefe  fteps  oPen  ruP- 
could  not  be  taken  with  fuch  fecrecy  as  to  elude  turebe- 

i  •  r  j     i         r  tween  the 

the  vigilance  of  Richard,  who  diicovered  that  lome  king  and  the 
plot  was  formed  againft  him,   though  he  was  ftill  jj*^ 
ignorant  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  ftorm  im-  ham. 
.  pended.     He  forthwith  advanced  from  York  to- 
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A.c.  1483.  Wards  the  center  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  iilued  orders 
into  different  parts,  directing  the  troops  to  be  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  march  at  the  firtt  notice.     His  reflexion 
foon  pointed  out  to  him  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
as  the  author  of  thole  commotions,  as  he  had  re- 
tired from  court  in  difguft  ;  was  the  only  noble- 
man in  England,  who  by  his  genius,  wealth,  and 
influence,  could  form  and  execute  any  fcheme  of 
fuch  importance  -,  and  the  efcape  of  the  bifhop  of 
Ely  bore  all  the  marks  of  the  duke's  connivance. 
Alarmed  by  thefe  fufpicions,  he  fent  for  the  duke 
to  court,  that  he  might  confult  him  on  fome  affairs 
of  confequence  •,  and  Buckingham  excufed  himfelf, 
on  pretence  of  indifpofition.    The  king  being  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  his  conjectures,  by  this  eva- 
fion,  infilled  upon  feeing   him,   by  a  peremptory 
order  that  would   admit  of  no    apology  •,  and  to 
this  the  duke  anfwered,   that  he  did  not  choofe  to 
trufl.  his  perfon  with  his  molt  inveterate  enemy,  on 
whom  he  neither  could,  nor  would,  for  the  future, 
place  the  fmallefl  dependence.     After  this  declara- 
tion, he  knew  there  was  no  medium  to  be  oblerved. 
He  immediately  aflembled  his  troops,    and   began 
his   march   towards  the  weftern  provinces,  where 
the  earl  of  Richmond  intended  to  land,  and  where 
he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  reil  of  the  confe- 
deracy. 
TbeMe         though    Richard  was  not  a  little  furprifed   to 
nf  Bucking-  fmd  the  duke  lb  well  prepared,   he  had  taken  fuch 
fettecT  be"    precautions  as  enabled  him  to  bring  an  army  into 
tnyed,  and  tne   field  without  delay  •,    and   he   appointed   the 
^  rendezvous  at  Leicefter,  refolving  to  go  in  quell 

of  the  enemy,  and  engage  him  before  he  mould  be 
reinforced.  He  would  have  found  it  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  confederates, 
had  they  not  been  kept  afunderby  an  unforefeen 
accident.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  advanced  by 
long  marches  to  the  fide  of  the  Scverne,  in  his  way 

to 
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to  join  his  friends  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  a,  c.  1483, 
Dorfet ;  but  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks  in 
fuch  an  extraordinary  manner,  as  to  deluge  the 
whole  adjacent  country  ;  fo  that  for  fix  days,  he 
could  neither  pafs  the  ftream,  nor  find  fubfiftence 
in  the  place  where  he  encamped.  His  Welfh 
followers,  difpirited  by  the  want  of  provifion,  the 
exceflive  rains,  the  intolerable  fatigues  to  which 
they  were  expofed,  as  well  as  by  the  inundation, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  omen, 
retired  to  their  mountains,  in  fpiteof  all  his  remon- 
ftrances  and  intreaties  •,  and  the  defertion  was  fo 
general,  that  he  was  left  with  one  domeftic  only. 
In  this  forlorn  fituation,  he  faw  no  other  refource 
than  that  of  concealing  himfelf,  until  he  mould  be 
able  to  take  other  meafures.  He  therefore  retired 
to  the  houfe  of  one  Banifter,  who  had  lived  in  his 
fervice,  and  owed  his  all  to  the  bounty  of  the  duke 
and  his  father.  Richard  was  no  fooner  informed 
of  the  difperfion  of  his  enemies,  than  he  publifhed 
a  proclamation,  fetting  the  price  of  a  thoufand 
pounds  on  the  head  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
and  Banifter  was  fuch  an  ungrateful  wretch,  as  to 
betray  his  mafter  and  benefactor  for  the  fake  of 
this  reward.  He  difcovered  him  to  the  fherifFof 
Shropfhire,  who  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  fur- 
rounded  the  houfe,  and  took  the  unhappy  duke 
prifoner,  in  the  difguife  of  a  peafant.  He  was 
conveyed  to  Shrewsbury,  and  earneftly  defired  he 
might  be  admitted  into  the  king's  prefence  •,  but, 
this  was  a  favour  he  could  not  obtain  :  and  he  was 
immediately  beheaded  by  Richard's  order,  without 
any  form  of  procefs.  His  friends,  who  waited  for 
his  eroding  the  Severne,  being  informed  of  the  de- 
fertion of  his  Welfh  troops,  difperfed  immediately. 
Some  concealed  themfelves  in  the  houfes  of  their 
relations-,  others  fled  to  fan&uaries  °,  but,  the  greater 
part  embarked  for  Brittany,  and  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet  was  of  that  number. 

N  4  While 
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A.C.14S3.  While  the  duke  of  Buckingham  thus  hafted  to 
The  ear!  of  deftrucYion,  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  fuppofing 
Richmond      ^  t  his  affairs  in  England  were  ftill  in  a  profperous 

attempts  to     "*?•*  n/ri         •  1  1      c 

mak-ade-  train,  fct  iail  from  St.  Malo,  in  the  latter  end  or 
tr-Lnd  n  October,  with  five  thoufand  men,  embarked  in 
forty  Veflels,  sn  armament  with  which  he  had  been 
fupplied  by  the  duke  of  Brittany  •,  but,  his  fleet 
was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  which  forced  part  of  his 
fhips  on  the  coaft  of  France,  whiie  the  reft  were 
driven  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had 
taken  their  departure.  The  fhip  in  which  the  earl 
^imfelf  embarked,  having  weathered  the  ftorm,  ar- 
rived at  Pool  in  Dorfetfhire,  where  finding  the  fhore 
crouded  with  armed  men,  he  would  noc  land,  but 
lent  fomc  perfons  afhorc  in  the  boar,  to  learn  whe- 
ther they  were  friends  or  enemies.  The  comman- 
der of  the  Englifh  troops  told  them,  he  belonged  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  fent  him  to 
that  place  to  receive  the  earl  of  Richmond.  But, 
whether  Henry  difcovered  them  to  be  the  militia 
of  the  country,  afiemhled  by  Richard's  officers,  or 
was  determined  againft  landing  without  the  forces 
which  had  embarked  in  the  expedition,  he  con- 
tinued fome  days  hovering  on  the  coaft,  in  hope 
of  being  joined  by  his  fleet;  and,  as  none  of  his 
vellcls  appeared,  he  failed  back  to  Normandy, 
where  he  was  informed  of  Buckingham's  difafter. 
Then  he  returned  to  Brittany,  where  he  found  the 
marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  the  other  refugees,  who  in 
fome  meafure  conlbled  him  for  his  milcarriage,  by 
alluring  him,  that  Richard  was  univerfally  hated 
by  his  fubjeds ;  and  that  they  would  rife  againft 
him  with  the  very  firft  opportunity.  Henry  con- 
ceived a  good  omen  from  this  information  •,  and 
the  duke  of  Brittany  promifing  to  continue  his  af- 
fiftance,  he  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  with 
all  convenient  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
folemnly  fwore,  on  Chriftmas  day,  in  the  cathe- 
dra} 
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dral  of  Rennes,  that  he  would  marry  the  princefs  A-Ci»4?3- 
Elizabeth-,  or,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  her  younger 
filter  Cecilia  ;  and  he  no  fooner  took  the  oath,  than 
all  the  Englifti  who  were  prefent,  fwore  allegiance 
to  him  as  king  of  England. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  in  Brittany,  Richard  £roca^dI"ss 
facrificed  a  great  number  of  victims  to  his  ven-  ment. 
geance  ;  and  among  the  reft,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Le- 
ger,  who  had  married  his  own  fifter  Anne,  widow 
of  the  duke  of  Exeter.  In  order  to  difpatch  thefe 
executions,  and  avoid  the  tedious  formalities  of  the 
law,  he  granted  to  Sir  Ralph  Afhton  acommiffion, 
to  exercife  the  office  of  vice-con ftable,  with  the 
fame  murdering  power  which  had  been  formerly 
veiled  in  Tyrrel ;  and  this  officer  making  a  pro- 
grefs  into  the  weftern  counties,  filled  them  with  Rymer- 
bioodfhed  and  lamentation.  All  oppofition  being  A-c-  M4« 
thus  quelled,  the  king  called  a  parliament,  which 
met  in  the  month  of  January  •,  and,  as  none  of  the 
members  durft  contradict  his  will,  an  act  was  palled, 
declaring  Edward's  children  baftards,  and  confirm- 
ing the  pretended  right  and  irregular  election  of 
Richard.  They  likewife  brought  a  bill  of  attainder 
againft  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents, comprehending  all  thofe  who  were  concerned 
in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  confpiracy,  except 
the  countefs  of  Richmond,  againft  whom  no  infor- 
mation had  been  prefented.  Richard,  however, 
defired  her  hufband  lord  Stanley  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  her  conduct ;  and,  in  order  to  attach  that 
nobleman  (till  more  firmly  to  his  intereft,  he  creat- 
ed him  lord  high  conftable  of  England,  with  au- 
thority over  Afhton,  who  had  by  this  time  per- 
formed the  fervice  for  which  he  was  appointed. 

When  Richard  thought  he  had,  by  thefe  execu- 
tions, intireiyextinguifhed  the  confpiracy,  Thomas, 
Hatton,  whom  he  had  fent  ambaffador  to  the  court 
pf  Brittany,  on,  his  return  to  England,  gave  him 
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a.  c.  1484.  to  underftand  that  the  defign  of  the  invafion  flilf 
fo'dula  fubfifted  :  that  the  duke  had  promifed  to  continue 
treaty  with  his  affiftance  to  the  earl  of  Richmond;  and,  that 
Lfnd,tmi-  Henry  and  the  Englifli  refugees  held  frequent  con- 
wfterofthe  ferences,  to  concert  meafures  for  the  execution  of 
Brit^y.  their  prqjedt.  Richard  though  he  believed  himfelf 
fo  much  mailer  in  England,  that  no  perfon  would 
prefume  to  take  arms  againft  his  government,  re- 
folved  to  render  himfelf  Hill  more  fecure  by  foreign 
alliances.  He  had  already  renewed  the  treaties 
with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  he  now  fent  ambafTa- 
dors  to  the  archduke  Maximilian,  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries  for  his  fon  Philip,  who,  by  his 
mother,  was,  like  the  princes  of  Caftile  and  Portu  - 
gal,  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  The 
pretence  of  this  embafly  was  to  renew  the  commer- 
cial truce  between  Flanders  and  England ;  bur, 
the  ambafTadors  had  instructions  to  enquire  whe- 
ther or  not  that  court  entertained  any  defign  upon 
the  crown  of  England,  or  had  engaged  in  alliance 
with  the  pretender  :  at  the  fame  time,  the  king  of 
England  fent  envoys  to  the  court  of  France,  to 
confirm  and  prolong  the  truce  with  that  kingdom. 
As  he  knew  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  embarked  in 
the  interefts  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  he  determin- 
ed to  exert  his  utmoft  endeavours,  to  detach  him 
from  the  caufe  of  that  nobleman  j  and  an  accident 
prefented  him  with  a  very  favourable  opportunity. 
The  duke  being  old  and  infirm,  was  entirely  di- 
rected by  his  treafurer  Peter  Landais,  the  fon  of  a 
taylor,  who  ufed  his  credit  with  fuch  infolence,  as 
intailed  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  the  Bretons. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  very  year,  the  nobility  had 
entered  into  an  aflbciation  againft  him,  and  even 
attempted  to  feize  his  perfon  in  the  duke's  palace ; 
but,  their  fcheme  mifcarried,  and  they  were  de- 
clared rebels  and  traitors  by  means  of  the  incenfed 
favourite.     Landais  knowing  he  was  the  object  of 
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univerfal  hate  in  his  own  country,  thought  it  would  A-  &*4H* 
be  neceffary  to  fortify  himfelf  with  fome  foreign 
afliftance  •,  and  with  this  view  fent  ambafTadors  to 
Richard,  who  gladly  liflened  to  his  propofals,  A 
truce  was  concluded  between  England  and  Brit- 
tany *,  but  by  another  private  treaty,  the  king 
engaged  to  affifl  the  duke  with  a  thouiand  archers 
for,  the  defence  of  his  miniiler,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility undertook  to  deliver  the  earl  of  Richmond 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  :  at  lead  he  promifed 
that-Henry  mould  have  no  further  afliftance  from 
the  duke  his  mailer. 

This  affair  being  fettled  to  the  king's  fatisfaction,  De.thofth 
he  turned  his  attention  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  prince  of 
whom  as  a  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Somerfet,  Wales* 
he  imagined  a  favourer  of  Richmond.     With  this 
prince  he  negotiated  a  truce  for  one  year,  and  fet- 
tled  the  contract  of  marriage  between  his    niece 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
duke  of  Rothfay,  eldeft  fon  of  the  Scottifli  mo- 
narch.    Richard's  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  dying  Rymer- 
about  this  period,  he  declared  the  young  lady's  bro- 
ther, the  earl  of  Lincoln,  preemptive  heir  of  the 
crown  •,  and  refolved  that  his  declaration  mould  be 
ratified  by  parliament.     Over  and  above  thefe  pre- 
cautions, he  fent  an  embaflfy  of  obedience  to  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  who  had  juft  fucceeded  Sixtus  IV. 
in  the  pontifical  chair ;  and,  in  a  little  time  after 
he  had  taken  thefe  falutary  meafures,  Charles  VIII. 
king  of  France,    defired  a   fafe-conduct   for  the 
ambafTadors  he  intended  for  the  court  of  London. 

As  Peter  Landais,  minifter  of  the  duke  of  Bre-  Theea  l  f 
tagne,  had  no  occafion  for  the  archers  which  had  Richmond 
been  ftipulated  in  the  treaty,  Richard  perceiving  p^int* 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter, 
unlefs  he  could  indulge  him  with  other  advantages  ; 
he  therefore,  on  pretence  of  prolonging  the  truce, 
entered  into  a  new  negotiation  with  the  duke  and 

his 
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a.c.  1484.  hjs  favourite,  and  ;s  faid  to  have  offered  very  va- 
luable rewards  for  the  perfon  of  Henry  ;  during 
whofe  life  he  could  enjoy  no  internal  quiet.  The  duke 
by  this  time,  was  quite  fuperannuated,  and  his  in- 
tellects greatly  impaired ;  ib  that  in  effect  Landais 
acted  as  fovereign  of  Brittany  •,  and  to  him  Rich- 
ard's chief  attention  was  directed.  The  king  of 
England  is  faid  to  have  granted  letters  patent,  re- 
ftoring  to  Francis  II.  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  earldom 
of  Richmond  and  all  its  dependances  :  but  with  re- 
fpeS  to  Landais,    the  nature  of  the  gratification 

4  1  :c'.  which  he  expected  is  not  fo  perfectly  known.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  Richard  was  very  liberal  in  his  promifes, 
but  the  other  infilled  upon  having  fomething  more 
fubftantial  ;  and,  before  the  treaty  was  finifhed, 
the  earl  of  Richmond  was  informed  of  the  nego- 
tiation by  Morton  bifhop  of  Ely,  who,  having  fpies 
in  the  court  of  England,  understood  that  the  king 
often  conferred  in  private  with  the  bifhop  of  Leon, 
ambaflador  from  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  Henry, 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  relolved  to  retire  into 
France,  and  for  that  purpofe  fecretly  obtained  a 
paffport  from  king  Charles  *,  but,  as  he  naturally 
iuppofed  that  Landais  had  employed  emiffaries  to 
watch  his  motions,  he  found  himfelf  embarraffed 
about  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  efcape.  The 
duke  of  Bretagne  had  juft  recovered  of  a  lethargy, 
during  which  his  minifter  had  negotiated  with 
Richard  \  and  the  earl  of  Richmond  fent  all  his 
Englifh  friends  and  followers  to  congratulate  that 
prince,  in  his  name,  on  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his 
health,  juftly  concluding  that  they  would  not  fuf- 
pect  him  of  anydefign  to  retire  while  fuch  a  number 
of  hoftages  remained  at  the  court  of  Brittany.  The 
fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wifh  :  being  left  almoft 
alone  at  Vannes,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw in  difguife,  accompanied  by  five  perlbns  •,  he 
immediately  quitted  the  high  road,  and  rode  acrofs 

the 
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the  country  through  lanes  and  unfrequented  paths,  A  c<  r484 
without  halting,  until  he  arrived  at  Angers  the 
capital  of  Anjou.  Without  fuch  diligence  he  muft 
have  certainly  been  taken  ;  for  his  efcape  from 
Vannes  was  no  fooner  known,  than  thofe  who  were 
employed  to  watch  his  conduct  purfued  him  with 
fuch  fpeed,  that  they  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  in 
lefs  than  one  hour  after  he  had  pafTed  the  confines 
of  Brittany.  The  duke,  underftanding  that  he  had 
retired  from  apprehenfion  of  being  betrayed  by 
Landais,  was  incenfed  againil  his  favourite,  and 
allowed  all  the  Englifh  in  his  dominions  to.  join  the 
earl,  to  whom  he  fent  his  compliments  and  proffers 
of  fervice.  From  Angers  Henry  repaired  to  Lan- 
geais,  where  he  met  with  an  hofpitable  reception  ac 
the  court  of  Charles,  though  it  was  ftill  diftracled 
by  different  factions  ;  and  here  he  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  impnfoned  by 
order  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  caftle  of  Hammes  in 
Picardy.  Hearing  in  his  confinement  that  the  earl 
of  Richmond  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  England, 
he  had  prevailed  upon  the  governor  of  that  fortrefs 
to  declare  for  Henry,  and  now  they  went  together 
to  vifin  him  at  the  court  of  France.  The  earl  of 
Oxford  was  a  confiderable  acceffion  to  his  party ; 
and  feverai  other  noblemen  in  England  fent  him 
fecret  affurances  that  he  might  depend  upon  their 
fervice  whenever  they  mould  find  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  againft  Richard  \  among  thefe 
was  the  lord  Stanley,  who  had  married  the  earl's 
mother ;  and  on  that  account  was  lb  much  fuf- 
pected  by  the  king  that  he  could  not  obtain  leave 
to  retire  to  his  houfe  in  the  country,  until  he  had 
left  his  fon  at  court  as  an  hoflage. 

Richard  was  at  fuch  pains  to  learn  the  nature  m^k^d- 
of  the  plan  which  his  enemies  projected  againft  him,  ww.t? 
that  he  at  laft  difcovered  the  moil  material  circum-  \^ 
ftance,  which  was  the  union  of  the  queen's  friends 

with 
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a.  c.  14S4.  with  the  partifans  of  the  houfe  of  Lancaster,   by 
means  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Elizabeth.  Roufed 
at  this  intelligence  he  relblved  to  prevent  a  match 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  the  foundation  of  his 
government ;   and  he  faw  no  method  fo  effectual  as 
thatof  making  Elizabeth  his  own  confort.  This  would 
have  appeared  an  impracticable  expedient  to  any 
other  perfon  but  Richard,  as  it  was  attended  with 
three  obftacles  feemingly  infurmountable,  before  fuch 
a  marriage  could  take  effect  :   there  was  a  neceffity 
for  removing  his   prefent  wife  \  for  obtaining  the 
confent  of  the  queen  dowager,  whofe  brothers  and 
fons  he  had  butchered  •,  and  for  prevailing  upon  the 
pope  to  grant  a  difpenfation  for  an  inceftuous  marriage 
between  an  uncle  and  a  niece.     He  began  the  exe- 
cution of  this  flrange  project    by  fending  feveral 
civil  meffages  to  the  queen    dowager,    importing 
that  he  wifhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  to  live  in  a 
good  underitanding  with  her,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  her  convincing  proofs  of  his 
friendfhip.      He  owned   fhe   had   met  with    cruel 
treatment,  in  order  to  attone  for  which  he  promifed 
to  affign  a  confiderable  penfion  for  her  fubfiftance  % 
to  beftow  profitable  employments  on  her  two  bro- 
thers,   and  to  procure  advantageous  matches  for 
her  daughters.       As     he    knew    thcfe     advances 
would  appear  fufpicious  to  the  queen,  he  inftructed 
his  emillaries  to  afcribe  them  to  the  dictates  of  his 
confcience,  which  was    diflurbed   by  the   remem- 
brance of  the  wrongs  he  had  done  her  family.  They 
declared  that  his  intention  was  to  raife  the  princefs 
Elizabeth   to  the    throne,  as   death  had  deprived 
him  of  his  own  fon  •,  and  that  he  would  revoke  the 
declaration  he  had  made  in  favour   of  the  earl  of 
Lincoln.     The  other  part  of  his  promife,  touching 
the  fafety  of  the  queen  and  her  family,  as  well  as 
the  intended  provifion,   he  confirmed  by  a  folemn 
oath,  taken  at  an  affembly  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and 
temporal. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  promifes  and  profeffions  made  an  impref-  A- c-  *43*i 
fion  on  the  mind  of  the  queen,  who  was  heartily  whoisp«- 
tired  with  being  cooped  up  in  a  fanctuary,  very  ill  [u^dt^ 
provided  with  the  neceffaries  of  life  •,  who  loved  fanduaiy. 
her  brothers  with  the  warmer!  affection,  and  who 
reflected  that  fhe  and  her  daughters  had  nothing  to 
expect  butmifchief  and  deftruction,  fhould  fhe  irri- 
tate the  king  by  rejecting  his  offers.  Swayed  by 
thefe  confiderations,  fhe  not  only  went  toN  court 
with  her  five  daughters,  where  they  met  with  a 
moft  gracious  reception,  but  alfo  wrote  to  her  bro- 
ther the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  to  abandon  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  and  return  to  England,  where  he 
might  depend  upon  Richard's  generofity.  The 
marquis,  equally  weak  and  ambitious,  was  fo 
agreeably  flattered  with  this  profpect  of  the  king's 
favour,  that  he  withdrew  privately  from  Paris, 
withdefign  to  return  to  England  \  but  he  was  pur- 
fued  and  brought  back  by  the  adherents  of  Henry* 
who  perfuaded  him  to  flay  and  mare  his  fortune. 
Richard,  having  thus  accomplished  the  moft  diffi- 
cult part  of  his  plan,  began  to  contrive  means  for 
removing  his  wife,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
efpoufe  his  niece  Elizabeth  :  and  whatever  expe- 
dient he  ufed,  certain  it  is,  fhe  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  her  fon  the  prince  of  Wales.  If  we  may  be-  Deamo? 
lieve  Buck,  fhe  died  of  grief  at  the  lofs  of  that  *ueen 

o  Anns 

young  prince  •,  but  ail  the  other  hiftorians  alledge, 
that  Richard  killed  her  either  with  unkindnefs  or 
poifon  \  and  thus  fhe  fuffered  the  punifhment 
which  fhe  in  fome  meafure  deferved,  for  having 
thrown  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  barbarian  who 
had  murdered  her  firft  hufband  the  prince  of  Wales, 
fon  of  Henry  VI.  at  Tewkefbury. 

The  king  profeffed  the  deepeft  affliction  at  the 
death  of  his  confort,  who  was  interred  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  but,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  grief,  fhe  was  hardly  in  her  tomb,  when 

he 
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a.  c.  14S4.  n?  made  propofals  of  marriage  to  his  niece  Eliza- 
Richard  beth.  She  received  his  addrefTes  with  horror,  and 
makes  his    begged  he  would  never  more  fpeak  to  her  on  that 

atld"cllcs  to  ^^  ^ 

his  nice  fubjecl;  but  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to 
Elizabeth,  vanquifh  her  reluctance,  though  he  laid  a  fide  his 
Moiling-  defign  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity  fhould 
flied#  occur,  as  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  politic  to 

force  her  inclinations.     Mean  while,  understand- 
ing that  the  governor  of  Hammes  had  revolted,  he 
ordered  the  commander  of  Calais  to  reduce  that 
fortrefs  to  his  obedience  ;    and  his  order  was  lb  ex- 
pediticufly  executed,  that  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
marched  to  its  relief,  could  not  reach  the  neigh- 
bourhood until  after  it  had  capitulated  ;   the  garri- 
fon,   however,  joined  the  earl  of  Richmond.    The 
king  of  England  had  equipped  a  fquadron  of  fhips 
to  oppofe  the  defcent  of  Henry  ;    bur,  the  truce 
with   Brittany  having  been    prolonged  for    feven 
years,  and  France  expreffing  very  little  inclination 
to  aflift  his  enemy,  he  thought  the  expence  of  a 
fleet  altogether  unnecefTary,  and  ordered    it  to  be 
laid  up  in  the  beginning  of  iummer. 
a  c.  14S5.       The  earl  cf  Richmond,  eager  to  feize  this  oppor- 
Hcnryr.ui    tunity,  foliicited  the  French  miniftry  for  fuccours 
mond  pre-     with  luch  importunity,  that  they  refolved  to  grant 
Fare.s  tor  his  j^g  requdt  j  not  that  they  imagined  his  enterprize 

voyage  to  *  -  1 

tagiani  would  be  crowned  with  luccefs,  but  they  thoughf. 
it  was  the  intereft  of  France  to  foment  the  diflen- 
fions  of  England.  They  therefore  engaged  to 
fupply  him  with  two  thoufand  men,  and  veilcls  for 
transporting  them  to  England,  and  even  furnifhed 
him  with  a  fum  of  money  •,  though  they  infifted 
upon  his  leaving  hoftages  in  France,  as  a  fecurity 

Comincs.  f°r  refunding  the  charges  of  this  expedition.  The 
earl,  who  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  marquis 
of  Doiict,  was  glad  of  this  occafion  to  leave  him 
at  Paris,  while  he  himfelf  repaired  to  Rouen,  where 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  affemble.  There  he 
4  received 
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received  the  difagreeable  news  of  the  queen's  death*  a.c  i48j, 
and  underftood that  Richard  intended  to  marry  his 
niece  Elizabeth,  and  beftow  her  filler  Cecilia  on 
one  of  his  favourites.  He  forthwith  called  a  coun- 
cil of  his  friends,  to  deliberate  on  thefe  unfavour- 
able tidings  ;  and  they  advifed  him  to  marry  the 
fifter  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  a  very  powerful 
knight  in  Wales,  whofe  intereft  would  be  a  great 
acquifition.  Henry  relifhed  the  advice,  and  dif- 
patched  a  member  to  Herbert  with  his  propofal ; 
but  the  paffes  were  fo  guarded,  that  he  could  not 
execute  his  commiffion ;  and  this  was  a  very  lucky 
difappointment  for  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who, 
if  the  alliance  had  taken  place,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  loft  the  intereft  of  Edward's  family,  and 
their  adherents,  who  engaged  in  his  caufe  merely 
from  the  hope  that  he  would  unite  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter  by  his  marriage  with  the  prin  - 
cefs  Elizabeth.  Henry,  in  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Rouen,  received  letters  from  England, 
inviting  him  to  land  in  Wales,  where  he  would 
find  the  people  ready  to  take  arms  in  his  favour, . 
together  with  a  large  fum  of  money  which  had  been 
collected  for  his  fervice.  He  was  like  wife  given 
to  underftand,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  dis- 
contented at  the  conduct  and  character  of  Richard  ; 
and  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  junc- 
ture for  Henry's  landing,  as  the  tyrant  had  made 
no  preparations  for  oppofmg  his  defcent. 

Encouraged  by  this  information  the  earl  haftened  Lands  rf 
his  departure  •,  and  embarking  with  his  troops  at  Ji11}01^ id 
Harfleur  on  the  laft  day  of  July,  arrived  on  the 
fixth  day  of  Auguft  in  Milford- haven  in  Wales, 
Next  day  he  advanced  to  Haverford,  where  he  was 
received  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants: 
from  hence  he  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  his  mother, 
with  an  account  of  his  arrival,  and  intended 
march  to  London  $    then  he  lent  intimation  to  his 
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a.  c.  1485.  friends  to  join  him  upon  his  route,  and  fet  out  for 
Shrewfbury,   where   he  purpofed  to  pafs  the  Se- 
verne.     Richard,  being  informed  of  his  landing, 
ordered  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  to  afTemble  the  mili- 
tia of  Wales,  and  (lop  the  earl's  progrefs,  until  he 
fhould  be  in   a  condition   to  march  againft  him. 
Herbert    having    been    already    gained   over    by 
Henry's  friends,   allowed  him  to  pafs  unmokfteJ. 
He  was  joined  on  his  route  by  Sir  R^es  ap  Thomas, 
the  moft  powerful  commoner  in  Wales,  and  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  of  that  country  ;  fo  that  his 
army  daily  increafed,  and  in  a  few  days  he  arrived 
at  Shrewfbury,  which  he  entered  without  oppofi- 
tion.     Mean  while   a   body  of  five  thou  land  men 
was   raifed  by  the  lord  Stanley  and  his  brother  Sir 
William,    on  pretence  of  ferving  Richard  •,    and 
they  advanced  to  Litchfield,  as  if  their  defign  was 
to  oppofe   the   invader  :  but   Sir  William   had   a 
private  interview  with  Henry,  whom  he  allured  of 
his  brother's  aMiftance,   as  foon  as  he  could  declare 
himfclf  with  any  fafety  to  his  fon,  the  lord  Strange, 
RoUingfa).  wj10  was  detained  as  an  hoftage  by  the  tyrant. 
He  mats  Richard  had  by  this  time  aiTembled  his  forces  at 

ard!:RBof-"    Nottingham.     Hearing  that  the  earl's  defign  was 
WOith-        to  march  to  London,  he  refulved  to  give  him  bat- 
tle on  his  route  ;  and  with  that  view  encamped  be- 
tween  Leicefter   and  Coventry.      Henry,  in    the 
mean  time  advanced  to  Litchfield,   from  whence 
the  lord  Stanley  retired  at  his   approach,  and  took, 
pod  at  Atherirone  •,  and  the  earl  having  taken  his 
meafures   with    the   two  brothers,     continued   his 
march  to  Leicefter,  where  he  propofed   to  venture 
a  decifive  engagement.     In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tamworth  he  dropped  behind  his  army,  and  in  a 
fit  of  mufing  loft:  his  way  •,  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lie  all  night  at  a  village,  without  daring  to  afk 
the  road,    for  fear  of  being  fufpected,  and  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     Next  morning  he 

made 
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made  fhift  to  rejoin  his  army  at  Tam worth,  where  A>  Ct  M?5, 
Hading  his  friends  had  been  greatly  alarmed  at  his 
abfence,  he  told  them  he  had  gone  to  confer  with 
fome  particular  noblemen,  who  did  not  chufe  to 
appear  as  yet  in  his   behalf.     That    fame  day   he 
privately  vilited  the  lord  Stanley  at  Atherftone ; 
and  on  the  morrow,  being  informed  that  Richard 
had  marched  from  Leicefter  to  give  him  battle,   he 
refolved  to  fpare  him  one  half  of  the  way.     On  the 
twenty-fecond  day  of  Auguft,  the  two  armies  came 
in  fight  of  each  other,   at  Bofworth,  which  is  ren- 
dered famous  in  hiftory  by  the  battle  which  termi- 
nated the  difpute  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter.     Richard's  army   confided    of  twelve 
thoufand  men  well  accoutred.     The  command  of 
the  van  he  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
he  himfelf  took  pod  in  the  center,  with  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  either  as  a  mark  of  diftinction,  or  a 
challenge  to   his  adverfary.     The  earl  of  Rich- 
mond drew  up  his  troops,  amounting  to  five  thou- 
fand men  ill  armed,  in  two  lines ;  the  command 
of  the  firft  he  gave  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  while  he 
himfelf  conduced  the  other.     Lord  Stanley,  who 
quitted  Atherftone,  took  pofl  in  a  piece  of  ground 
fronting  the  interval  between  the  two  armies  •,    and 
his  brother,  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  men,  flood 
facing  him  on  the  other  fide.     Richard,  fufpedting  sir  t.  Moral 
Stanley's  defign,  ordered  him  to  join  his  army,  and 
receiving  an  equivocal  anfwer,  would  have  put  his 
fon  to  death,  had  not  he  been  diverted  from  his 
purpofe  by  the  remonflrances  of  his  generals,  who 
obferved  that  fuch  a  facrifice  could  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  royal  caufe,  but  would   infallibly 
provoke  Stanley  and  his  brother  to  join  the  foe; 
though   perhaps    their  intention  was    to    remain 
neuter,  and  declare  for  the  victor-     Richard  was  Buc^ 
perfuaded  by  this  reprefentation  :  but  he  committed 
a  fatal  error  in  leaving  the  two  brothers  a^  liberty 
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A.ci  r4s5.  t0  2ft  as  they  fhould  think  proper.  His  army  br- 
ing equal  in  number  to  that  of  Richmond  and  the 
Stanleys,  when  joined  together,  he  ought  to  have 
polled  two  bodies  oppofite  to  the  brothers,  with 
orders  to  attack  them  if  they  fhould  attempt  to  join 
the  enemy,  while  he  himfeff  with  the  remainder 
might  have  given  battle  to  Henry. 

The  two  leaders  having  harangued  their  foldiers, 
tC     the  earl  of  Richmond  made  a  motion  to  the  left, 
vlcl  in  order  to  avoid  a  morafs  that  divided  the  two 

armies  ;  and,  by  this  prudent  meafure,  not  only  fe- 
cured   his  right   flank,  but  gained  another  advan- 
tage, in  havmg  the  fun  at  his  back,  while  it  fhone 
full   in  the  face  of  the  enemy.     Richard,   feeing 
him  approach,  commanded  the  trumpets  to  found  ; 
and  the  battle  began  with  a  general  difchargeof  ar- 
rows, after  which  the  king's  army  advanced  to  clofe 
combat.     The  lord   Stanley,   perceiving  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  extended  his  line  to  the  left,   in 
order  to  furround  the  enemy,   fuddenly  joined  the 
earl  of  Richmond's  right  wing,   in  order  to  fuftain 
the    attack-,   and    Norfolk,     feeing  this  junction, 
made  a  halt  to  clofe  his  files,   which  had  been  too 
much  opened  for  the  extention  of  the  line.     The 
match  being  now  pretty  equal,    the  fight  was  re- 
newed,   though  not  with  equal   ardour  on    both 
iides.     The  king's  troops  feemed  to  act  with  re- 
luctance, and  were,  in  all  probability,  difpirited  by 
the  conduct  of  the  two  Stanleys,  not  knowing  but 
their  example  might  be  followed  by  others   in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  :  on  the  other  hand,    the 
earl  of  Oxford  charged  them  with  fuch   nnpetuo- 
fky,  as  contributed  to  damp  their  courage,  and  fill 
their  hearts  with  defpondence.     Richard,  in  order 
to  animate  them  with  his  prefencc  and  example, 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  battle  :   there  perceiv- 
ing   his  competitor,    who  had  quitted   the  fecond 
line  for  the  fame  purpole,  he  cyuch:d  his  lance,. 

and,, 
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a-nd,  clapping  fpurs  to  his  horfe,   ran  againft  him  A-C-H^s- 
with  fuch  fury,    that  he  killed   his  ftandard- bearer 
Sir  William  Brandon,  father  of  Charles  Brandon, 
afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,   and  unhorfed  Sir  John 
Cheney,  an  officer  remarkable  for  his  ftrength  and 
prowefs.     Henry,  though   he  did  not  feem  very 
eager  to  engage  fuch  an  antagonift,    advanced  to 
meet  him,   and  kept  him  at  his  fword's  point,  un- 
.  til  they  were  parted  by  the  foldiers,  who  interpofcd. 
While  Richard  made  this  furious  effort  againft  the 
perfon  of  his  adverfary,    Sir  William  Stanley  de- 
clared for  Richmond,  and  attacking  the  royalifts  in 
flank,  drove  their  right   wing  upon   the   center, 
which  was  fo  difordered  by  the  mock,  that  it  began 
to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  -,  while  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  commanded  a  feparate 
body,  ftood  motionlefs,   and  refufed  to  acl  againft 
the  enemy.     The  king,  feeing  all  his  endeavours 
ineffectual  to  rally  his  troops,  which  were  by  this 
time  in  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  either  fcorning 
to  outlive  the  difgrace  of  an  overthrow,   or  dread- 
ing the  thought  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,   ruihed   into  the  midft  of  the    battle, 
where  he  fought  with  the  moft  defperate  courage, 
until   he  was  overpowered  by    numbers,  and  fell 
dead  in  the  midft  of  thofe  whom  he  had  (lain.  Tho*  Death  of 
the  battle  lailed  about  two  hours,  including  the  Richard, 
time  fpent  in  the  purfuit,  there  was  not  above  one 
thoufand  of  the  royalifts  killed  on  the  occahon,  be- 
caufe  the  greater  part  fled  betimes  without  fight- 
ing •,  and  the  earl  did  not  lofe  above  an  hundred 
men,  of  whom  Sir  William  Brandon  was  the  moft 
confiderable.     On  the  fide  of  the  vanquished,    be- 
fides  Richard  himfelf,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  *  loft 
his  life ;  the  lord  Ferrars  of  Chartiey,  Sir  Richard 

*  The  following  diftich  was  fixed         Jack  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold  j 
«n  the  gate  of  the  houfe  in  which  the        For  Dicken  thy  matter  is  bought  and 
duke  of  Norfolk  lodged  at  Leicdkr ;  fold. 

O  3  Radcliff, 
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a.  c.  1485.  Ratcltff,  and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,   met  with 
the  fame  fate  j  the  earl  of  Surry,  fon  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  taken  prifoner  and  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
foon  fet  ai:  liberty.     The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  feveral  partifans  of  Richard,  were  taken  into 
favour-,  and  others  had   the   good  fortune  to  ef- 
cape  :  but  Catefby,  the  infamous  minifter  and  con- 
fident of  the  tyrant,  who  had  fo  villainoufly  betray- 
ed Haftings,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  was  executed  in  two  days  after  the  battle,  at 
Leicefter,  with  fome  others  of  the  fame  (lamp,  who 
had  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  Richard. 
Immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond fell  down  on  his  knees  in  the  open  field,  and 
thanked  the  Almighty  for  the  blefiing  he  had  be- 
flowed  on  his  arms  :  then  riding  up  to  an  eminence, 
he  applauded  the  foldiers  for  their  valiant  behaviour, 
and   promifed  to  reward  them  according  to  their 
defrris.    Richard's  crown  being  found  among  the 
fpoils  of  the  field,  was,  by  the  lord  Stanley,  placed 
upon  the  head  of  Henry,  who  was  fa  luted  as  king 
by  the  whole  army  ;  and   from  that  moment    he 
aiiiimed   the  title.     Richard's  body  being  dripped 
itark  naked,  and  covered  with  wounds,  filth,  and 
blood,  was  thrown  over  a  horfe's  back,   with  the 
arms  on  one  fide  and   the   legs  on  the  other,  and 
carried  to  J.eicefter,   where,  after  having  been  ex- 
pofed  two  days,  and  treated  with  the  utmoit  indig- 
nity;  it  was  buried  in  the  abbey-church  in  a  private 
Jwt?8     '  manner  •,    though  Henry,  in  refpect  to  his  family, 
1  ordered  a  tomb  to  be  erected  over  his  grave. 

RSehwTi  Such  was  the  end  of  Richard  III.  the  mod  cruel, 
*****'  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of 
England.  He  feems  to  have  been  an  utter  ftranger 
to  the  fcfter  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  en- 
tirely cltllitute  of  every  fecial  fentiment.  His 
ruling  paffion  was  ambition,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion 
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tion  of  which  he  trampled  upon  every  law,  both  A«  c«  >485» 
human  and  divine:    but  this  thirft  of  dominion 
was  unattended  with  the  leaft  mark  of  generofity, 
or  any  dehre  of  rendering  himfeif  agreeable  to  his 
fellow-,creatures  :  it  was  the  ambition  of  a  lavage  f , 
not  of  a  prince  ;   for  he  was  a  folitary  being,  alto- 
gether detached  from   the  reft  of  mankind,   and 
incapable  of  that  fatisfaction  which  reiults  from 
private  friendfhip  and  difinterefted  fociety.     We 
muft  acknowledge,   however,  that,  after  his  accef- 
flon  to  the  throne,    his  adminiftration  in  general 
was  conducted  by  the   rules  of  juitice ;    that  he 
enacted  falutary  laws,   and  eftablimed  wife  regula- 
tions ;   and  that,  if  his  reign   had  been  protracted, 
he  might  hare  proved  an  excellent  king  to  the  Eng- 
li(h  nation.     He  pofTefTed  an  uncommon  folidityof 
judgment,  a  natural  fund  of  eloquence,   the  mod 
acute  penetration,  and  fuch  courage  as  no  danger 
could  difmay.     He  was  dark,  filent,  and  referved, 
and   fo  much  mailer  of  diflimulation,  that  it  was 
almoft  impoflible  to  dive  into  his  real  fentiments, 
when  he  wanted  to  conceal  his  defigns.  His  ftaiure 
was  fmall,  his  afpect  cloudy,   fevere,    and   forbid- 
ding ;  one  of  his  arms  was    withered,    and  one 
fhoulder  higher  than  the  other,    from  which  cir- 
cumftances  of  deformity  he  acquired  the  epithet  of 
Crook-Back.    Richard  III.  was  the  laft  of  the  An- 
jevin  race  furnamed  Plantagenet,   which  had  pof- 
feffed  the  crown  of  England  for  the  fpace  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  :   but  he  was  not  the  laft 
male  of  that  family  in  England  ;  for  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  fon  to   his  brother  Clarence,  was  dill 

f  He  was  often  characlerlfed  by  the  The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Love  I  the  dog, 

.mme  of  the  boar.     And  he  and   his  Rule  all  England  under  the  hog. 
three  favourites  Catefby,  RadclifT,  and         Richard  left  one  natural  fen,  a  minor, 

Lovel,    were  included   in   a    fatirical  whom  he  had  apoointed  governor  of 

couplet  which  was  frequently  repeated  Calais,  Guifnes,   and  all  the  Marches 

in  his  life-time,  of  Picardy  belonging  to  England. 

O  4  alive. 
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a.c.  14*5.  alive,  and  the  only  remaining  branch  of  all  the 
numerous  pofterity  of  the  third  Edward,  which 
had  been  almoft  totally  extinguifhed  in  the  civil 
war  •,  a  war  which  had  raged  for  thirty  years,  and 
was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  after 
having  coft  the  lives  of  above  one  hundred  thoufand . 
Englifhmen,  including  a  great  number  of  princes 
of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter. 


Oi 
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From  the  Death  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
Union  of  the  two  Houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter. 

WICKLIFF  had  gained  fuch  a  number  of  a.c.  1377. 
profelyres,  that  although  the  church  was  wickliff 
alarmed  at  the  progreis  or  his  doctrine,  it  t0  appear 
could  not  proceed  to  extremities  with  the  author,  £ef°*,etlie 
who  had  not  only  acquired  great  popularity,  but  )noc 
was,  in  a  particular  manner,  patronized  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter  and  the  lord  Piercy,  who  at  that  time 
engrafted  the  whole  adminiftration.  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  directed  a  bull  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
complaining  of  that  body's  conniving  at  the  doctrine 
of  Wickliff;  and  another  to  the  bifhops,  command- 
ing them  to  examine  and  fupprefs  the  opinions  of  this 
archheretic.  He  was  accordingly  fummoned  to  a  fy- 
nod  at  Lambeth,  where  he  explained  away  in  an  auk- 
ward  manner,  three  of  his  capital  pofitions,  which 
gave  the  greater!  offence  to  the  clergy :  namely, 
that  dominion  was  founded  on  grace ;  that  the  tem- 
poral power  might  feize  upon  the  patrimony  of  the 
church ;  and  thatnoecclefiaftics  ought  to  be  veiled 
with  a  coercive  power.  In  the  midil  of  the  fynod's 
deliberations,  one  Lewis  Clifford,  a  man  of  fome 
distinction,  entered  the  affembly,  and  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner,  forbad  them  to  proceed  to  cenfure 
againft  Wickliff.  He  was  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  that  reformer's  adherents  ;  fo  that  the 
bifhops  found  it  convenient  to  act  with  moderation, 
and  to  difmifs  the  culprit,  after  having  enjoined 
him  filence.  To  this  injunction,  however,  he  payed 
jio  fort  of  regard  j  and  his  doctrine  continued  to 

gain 
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A.c.  138*.  ga*m  ground,  under  the  favour  of  John  duke  of 
Watfng.      Lancafler. 
wiiiitm  j\t  tne  death  cf  Gregory  XI.  there  was  a  com- 

Cou-tnev  1 

fucceedAo    petition  for  the  papacy  between   Urban  VI.   and 
S^.rTcCofU  Clement  VII.  and  both  being  elected  by  different 
Canterbury,  factions  of  cardinals,  allhifm  in  rhe  church  tnfued. 
The  king  of  France   declared  for  Clement-,   and 
Urban's  title  was  recognized  by  the  Englifli  clergy. 
In  the  parliament  that  preceded  this  fcbifm,   a  11a- 
tute  had  been  enacted  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  em- 
powering them  to  bring  actions  of  trefpafs  againfl 
purveyors  who  mould  give  them  difturbance,  and 
entitling  them  to  treble  damage  ;  exempting  them 
from  indictments  and   imprifonment,   for  holding 
pleas  in  the  fpiritual  court  ;   and  fubjecting  to  im- 
prifonment and  payment  of  damages,  any  minifter 
of  the  king  or  other  perfon,  who  mould  aired  or 
interrupt  a  clergyman  in  the  exercife  of  his  function* 
We  have,    In  the  civil  hiflory,  mentioned  the  fta- 
tute    enacted  by   the    parliament   at    Weftminiter 
againfl  papal  provifions,  in  which  there  was  a  claufe, 
prohibiting  any  Englishman  from  farming  the  living 
of  an  alien,  without   the  king's  particular  licence. 
.At  this  period,    William   Courtney    fucceeded   to 
the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury  •,  and  celebrated 
the  king's  marriage,  without  having  received  the 
pall  from  Rome,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  cere- 
mony that  did  not  at  all  affect  the  rights  of  his  me- 
tropolitan function. 
prttiom  of       In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  frefh  articles  were 
M^moed    exhibited  againlt  Wi<  kliff  and  his  followers,  parti- 
as  hcrejcai,  cular}y  Nicholas  Repyingdon,  whofe  books,  toge- 
^^o-    ther  with  the  tenets  of  Wickliff,  underwent  a  fy- 
fcevted.        nodical  cenfure.     Thefe  doctrines  were  efpoufed  by 
Philip  Repyingdon  doctor   in  divinity,  and  John 
Afnton,   both  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  :  though 
the  name  of  Lollards  was  indifferently  given  to  the 
followers  of  Wickliff,  and  the  profelytes  of  one 

William 
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William  Smith  a  merhanic,  and  William  de  Swin-  A«c-  J3S2« 
durby  a  prieft,  who  vented  notions  of  their  own, 
without  feeming  to  have  any  correfpondence  with 
the  other.     Several   tenets  of  Wickliff  had  been 
cenfured  by  W.  de  Berton,  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity,  as  erroneous,  repugnant  to  the  determinations 
of  the  church,  and  contrary  to  the  catholic  verity  : 
and  now  W.  Courtney  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
arTembling  feven  fuffragan  prelates,  fourteen  doctors 
of  the  canon  and  civil  law,  with  feventeen  doctors 
and  fix  bachelors  of  divinity,  condemned  the  fol- 
lowing pofitions  as  heretical :  That  the  fubftance  of  Kn  ghton< 
the  bread  and  wine  remains  in  the  facrament  after 
confecration  :  That  the  accidents  do  not  remain 
without  their  fubject,  after  confecration  in  the  facra- 
ment :  That  Chrift  is  not  identically  and  corporeally 
prefent  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar  :  That  a  bifhop 
or  prieft  in  mortal  fin,  cannot  ordain,  confecrate, 
or  baptize  :  That  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  gof- 
pel  to  believe  that  Chrift  inftituted  mafs  :  That  God 
ought  to  obey   the  devil  ;     That  if  the  pope  be 
a  wicked  man,  he  is  a  member  of  the  devil,  and 
hath  no  authority  over  the  faithful,  nor  any  com- 
mifllon  except  from  the  emperor  :  That,  after  the 
death  of  Urban  VI.  no   perfon  ought  to   be  ac- 
knowledged as  pope  j  but  chriftians  ought  to  live 
independently,  like  the  Greek  church  :  That  eccle- 
fiaftics  ought  to  have  no  temporal  pofTeflions  :  And 
that  auricular  confeffion  is  unnecefTary  and  fuper- 
fluous.     WicklifFs  followers,  Hereford,  Repying- 
don,  and  Afhton,  were  obliged  to  recant  thefe  te- 
nets ;  and  the  archbifhop  directed  all  his  fuffragans 
10  prevent  them  from  being  taught  in  their  refpective 
diocefes.     On  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  the  king 
ifflied  a  writ  to  the  chancellor  and  proctors  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  expel  all  graduates  fuf- 
pected  of  favouring  thofe  tenets,  unlefs  they  would 
purge  themfelves  before  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
i  bury. 
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a.  c.  i3S2-  bury.     They  were  likewife  ordered  to  fearch  for  all 

books  written  by  WicklifF  or  Hereford,  and  tranf- 

mit  them    to    the  archbifhop  without  alteration. 

Rym«.       This  order  was  executed  by  doctor  Rigge,  who  was 

by  this  time  chancellor,  although  he  himfelf  was 

fuppofed  to  favour  WicklifF:  yet  no  violence  was 

offered  to  the  perfon  of  this  reformer,  who  lived 

unmolefted  at  his  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicef- 

terfhire,  where    he  foon    after  this   period  died  of 

the  pally  ;  nor  were  the  Lollards  much  troubled  in 

the  iequel  of  this   reign,  except  by  fome  writs  for 

feizing  their  books,  difperfing  their  conventicles, 

and  imprilbning  their  teachers. 

a.  c.  i3ss.     The  government  feemedto  be  more  upon  its  guard 

^^th   a£a'nft  tne  encroachments  of  Rome  -,  for  the  king 

government  obliged  the  pope's  collector  to  take  an  oath,  that 

^crwcnhc    ^e  wou^  ^e  true  t0  tne  k'n£  anc*  crown  ;  that  he 
*cnuoftfo  would  do  nothing  detrimental  to  the  royal  prero- 
Hplfowcr.  gative,  or  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  he  would 
not  publifh  any  letters  from  the  pope,  without  the 
permiflion  of  the  king's  council  -,  that  he  would  not 
export  money  or  plate  from  the  kingdom,  nor  in- 
troduce any  new  cufloms,  without  the  king's  know- 
ledge and  particular  licence.     At  the  fame  time  a 
writ  was  directed  by  the  king  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  reminding  him  of  his  duty,  to  prevent 
all  illegal   impofitions  on  the  fubject  \  informing 
him  of  the  exactions  of  Rome  \  the  refolution  of 
the  commons  to  hold  thofe  perfons  guilty  of  trea- 
fon,  who  mould  bring  in  papal  bulls,  or  levy  im- 
pofitions in  favour  of  the  pope.  Writs  of  the  fame 
nature  were  directed  to  the  other  prelates,  forbid- 
ding them  to  allow  the  levy  of  a  tenth  which  the  pope 
had  impofed  upon  the  clergy  •,  and  Darden  the  pope's 
nuncio  was   prohibited  from  collecting  it  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  life  and  limb.     Notwith {landing  thefe 
precautions,  a  great  number  of  clergymen  ventured 
to  disregard  the  king's  injunctions,  and  repaired  to 

Rome, 
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Rome,  where  they  perfuaded  pope  Boniface  IX.  At  c*  ^^ 
who  fucceeded  Urban,  to  declare  againft  the  ftatutes 
of  Provifors,  Quare  imped  it,  and  Premunire  :  but 
the  government  was  fo  far  from  repealing  thofe 
laws,  that  they  were  confirmed  in  parliament,  which 
likewife  enacted,  that  any  perfon  within  the  realm, 
bringing  or  fending  fummons,  cenfure,  or  fentence 
of  excommunication,  againft  any  perfon  whatfoever 
for  his  aflent  to  or  execution  of  the  faid  ftatute  of 
Provifors,  mall  be  arrefted,  imprifoned,  and  for- 
feit all  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels, 
and  incur  the  penalty  of  life  and  member;  and  any 
prelate  executing  fuch  fummons,  cenfure,  or  {en- 
tence  of  excommunication,  fhall  be  deprived  of  his 
temporalities  ;  and  they  fhall  remain  in  the  king's 
hands  for  due  redrefs  and  correction. 

The  archbifhop's  fuffragans,  and  clergy,  protefted  j^0ar  J"  ■ 
in  general  terms  againft  this  bill ;  and  this  proteft  canterbury 
brought  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  on  the  j,™^^, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  for  obeying  the  pope  in  mom. 
publifhing  fuch  cenfures,  as  tended  to  the  open  dif- 
herifon  of  the  crown,  the  fubverfion  of  the  royal 
prerogative  of  the  king's  laws  and  his  whole  realm ; 
and  for  aiding  and  abetting  his  holinefs  in  a  fcheme 
for  tranflating  Englilh  prelates  to  foreign  fees,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  king,  the  impoverimment  of 
the  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  ftatutes  of  the  realm. 
The  archbifhop  in  his  defence  acquitted  himfelf 
intirely  of  the  charge,  protefling  that  he  would  ad- 
here loyally  to  the  king ;  and  endeavour,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  fupport  his  majefty  in  thefeand  all  other 
inftances,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  crown  might 
be  concerned.  His  anfwers  were  extremely  agreea- 
ble to  the  commons  *,  the  parliament  enacted  a  new 
ftatute  of  Premunire,  more  comprehenfive  than 
the  former,  as  it  affected  not  only  the  procurers, 
abettors,  maintainers,  and  counfellors,  but  even  the 
favourers  of  the  papal  ulurpation  -t  fo  that  all  ap- 
7  plication 
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a.c.  i3sir.  plication  to  a  foreign  jurifdiction,  either  in  the  court 
of  Rome  or  elfewhcre,  in  prejudice  of  the  king's 
crown  and  regality,  fails  within  the  penalty  of  this 
c"u  "*■  ftatute. 

a.c.  1393.  When  Richard  went  over  to  Ireland,  the  Lol- 
Addrefsof  lards,  encouraged  by  his  abfence,  prefented  an  ex- 
tVpriia-rds  travagant  remonflrance  to  parliament,  importing, 
mm.  That  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  fled  from  the  church 
or*  England  as  foon  as  (he  began  to  mifmanage  her 
temporalities :  That  the  Englifh  priefthood  was  not 
derived  from  Chrift,  but  from  the  pope  :  That  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  a  fource  of  fcandalous 
impurities:  That  Chriftendom  had  been  infected 
with  idolatry  by  the  notion  of  tranfubilantiation  : 
That  all  exorcilms  and  benedictions,  together  with 
the  tmmpery  of  confecrating  churches,  altars,  and 
vcilments,  favoured  more  of  v/itchcraftand  forcery, 
than  of  religion  :  That  the  conjunction  of  civil  and 
fpirirual  power  in  the  fame  perfon,  was  fubvernve 
of  a!!  order  and  good  g  ment :  That  in  prayers 

for  the  dead,  one  perfon  was  preferred  to  another: 
That  pilgrimage,  {  rayers,  and  offerings  to  im.:ges 
and  croffes,  were  abfurd  and  idolatrous :  That  au- 
ricular confeffion  furnifhed  the  priefts  with  oppor- 
tunities to  debauch  .tents:  That,  to  de- 
prive any  perfon  of  his  lire,  either  in  war,  or  a 
court  of  jufftice,  was  a  prac"ti;e  contrary  to  the  do 
trine  of  the  New  Teftament :  and,  "That  female 
vows  to  lead  a  fingle  life,  promoted  infamous  cor- 
refpondence,  abortion,  and  murder :  That,  feeing 
St.  Paul  has  commanded  us  to  be  contented  with 
food  and  raiment,  mankind  ought  to  moderate  their 
defireSi  and  that  goldfmiths,  fword-cutlers,  and 
many  other  hinds  of  artificers,  ought  to  be  fup- 
prefied,  as  the  instruments  of  luxury  and  homicide. 
This  flranee  addrefs,  which  concluded  with  aflanza 
Of  monkifh  Latin  verfe,  alarmed  the  clergy  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  archbilhop  of  York,  and  the  bi- 

fhop 
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mop  of  London,  fent  letters  to  Richard,  complain-  A-  c-  *&& 
ing  bitterly  of  the  infolerrce  of  the  Lollards.  The 
king  returned  to  England,  boiling  with  indigna- 
tion againft  this  troublefome  feci:  of  heretics  ;  an 
oath  of  fubmifllon,  by  way  of  teft,  againfl  Lol- 
lard ifm,  was  impofed  by  the  fecplar  power,  and 
Richard  ordered  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  to  expel 
all  thofe  ftudents  or  graduates,  who  were  fufpected 
of  holding  fuch  opinions.  Rymer. 

Courtney,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  dying  about  a.  c.  i^e. 
this  period,  was  fueceeded  by  Arundel  archbifhop  Difpute  be- 
ef York,  who  called  a  convocation  at  London,  ^^? arc 
which  condemned  eighteen  articles  extracted  from  Anmdeiand 
WicklifFs  Triologus,  brought  in  by  the  canonifts  fltyo?o»." 
and  civilians  of  Oxford,  who  at  the  fame  time  re-  ford« 
prefented,  that  their  exemption  by  a  papal  bull, 
from  all  archiepifcopal  vifitation,  left  them  expofed 
to  the  tyranny    of  the  chancellor;  and  therefore, 
they  earneftly  befought  the  metropolitan  to  refume 
the  power  which  he  antiently  pofTefled.     The  arch- 
bifhop rdifhed   the  propofal,  and  refolved  to  vifit 
the  univerfity ;  but  receiving  intimation   that  he 
would  certainly  be  oppofed  by  the  chancellor  and 
proctors,  he  applied  to  the  king,  who  iffued  a  writ 
directed  to  the  chancellor  and  ftudents,  requiring 
them  to  admit  the  vifitation  of  the  archbifhop,  or 
their  ordinary.  They  flill  pleaded  their  exemption  ; 
but,  at  length  the  difpute  v/as  compromifed,  and 
they  complied  v/ith  the  vifitation,  pretending  that 
they  were  vifuable  by  the  crown,  though  not  by 
the  archbifhop. 

This  prelate  being  afterwards  exiled  for  high  The  rope 
treafon,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  hofpitably  ^^kJ"^ 
received  by  Boniface  IX.  who  created  him  archbi-  fcops. 
■fhop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  and  intended  to 
bellow  upon    him    feveral  livings    in    England. 
Richard,  being  apprized  of  his  defign,  wrote  fuch 
a  peremptory  letter  to  the  pope,  that  his  holinefs 

thought 
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a. c.  1399.  thought  proper  to  abandon  Arundel;  and  at  the 
king's  recommendation,  filled  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury with  Roger  Walden  treafurer  of  England. 
He  imagined  that  by  this  compliance  he  was  in- 
titled  to  take  fome  freedoms  with  Richard ;  and 
tried  his  intereft  accordingly.  He  tranflated  the 
bifhop  of  Lincoln  to  the  fee  of  Chefter,  and  con- 
ferred the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln  on  the  famous 
Henry  Beaufort,  afterwards  cardinal  of  England. 
This  ftep  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  king,  who 
affcmbled  the  clergy  •,  and  demanded  whether  or 
not,  the  pope  had  authority  to  create  and  tranflate 
bifhops  in  England.  They  did  not  chooie  to  make 
a  direct  anfwer  to  this  queftion  i  but  advifed  Ri- 
chard to  write  a  remonftrance  to  the  pope,  defiring 
him  to  forbear  exerting  fuch  authority  for  the  fu- 
ture. Peter  de  Boico  was  afterwards  fent  over  to 
England  as  the  pope's  nuncio,  to  folicit  the  affair 
of  pi  ovifions  in  favour  of  his  holinefs  ;  but  he  found 
the  king  inflexible,  though  he  was  politely  re- 
ceived, and  gratified  with  fome  valuable  prefents. 
Proponi  for  The  fchilm  in  the  church  (till  continuing  be- 
1      "?'      tween  Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII.  the  French 

count. i. 

king  defired  the  afliftance  of  Richard  in  reftoring 
that  union  which  was  fo  neceffary  for  the  intereft  of 
Christianity  ;  and  the  king  of  England  affcmbled 
the  molt  learned  divines  of  the  realm  at  Oxford,  to 
deliberate  on  meafures  for  obtaining  this  defirable 
end.  The  refult  of  their  confutation  was,  that  a 
general  council  would  be  the  mod  fpeedy  and  ef- 
fectual method  for  reuniting  Chriltendom  in  their 
religious  tenets  •,  and  they  promifed  to  produce  be- 
fore fuch  an  aMembly,  two  fhort  propofitions  that 
would  foon  put  an  end  to  the  fchifm.  Twelve  of 
thefe  Englilh  divines  were  fent  over  to  France,  to 
fettle  fome  preliminaries  with  the  doctors  of  Paris; 
and  the  French  agreed  to  the  project  of  a  general 
council,  though  theyinfifted  upon  a  total  ceflfation 

of 
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of  the  powers  of  both  popes,  while  the  affair  mould  A-  c-  ^0I> 
be  depending. 

When  Henry  IV.  afeended  the  throne,  Walden  PferfeohJofl 
was  expelled  by  the  pope  from  the  fee  of  Canter-  tSSni 
bury,  which  was  reftored  to  Arundel  ♦,  and  now  be- 
gan the  perfecution  of  the  Lollards.  The  parlia- 
ment enacted  fangiiinary  laws,  and  inverted  the 
clergy  with  the  power  of  taking  away  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  creatures  for  mere  matters  of  opinion. 
The  firft  victim  of  this  bloody  inquifition  was  Wil- 
liam Sautre,  rector  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Ofyth,  who 
had  been  examined  before  the  convocation,  touch- 
ingr  forrie  tenets  of  Lollardifm  ;  whxh  he  thought 
proper  to  recant  :  but,  he  afterwards  readopted  his 
former  doctrine,  and  after  a  fecond  hearing,  was 
pronounced  an  heretic  relapfed.  Then  they  di- 
verted him  of  his  patent,  chalice,  and  chafhule. 
They  deftroyed  his  ecclefiaftical  tonfure ;  he  was 
formally  degraded  by  the  archbimop,  dreffed  in  a 
lay  habit,  delivered  over  to  the  fecuiar  arm  5  and, 
by  virtue  of  a  writ  de  Heretico  comburendo,  was 
the  firft  who  fuftered  death  for  herefy  in  England,. 
This  execution  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  zeal,  and 
propagate  the  doctrine- of  Lollards,  who  deviated 
itill  more  and  more  from  the  doctrines  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church.  They  affirmed,  that  the  fcven  fa- 
craments  were  no  mere  than  fo  many  dead,  unprofi- 
table fymbols  :  that  celibacy  was  contrary  to  the 
firft  great  lav/  of  God,  and  fefvsd  to  lefen  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerufalem  : 
that  the  intention,  and  not  the  form,  constituted 
the  marriage  :  that  the  church  was,  during  the  pre- 
fent  practice  of  religion,  no  better  tnan  tne  fyna- 
gogue  of  Satan :  and  that  the  facramenc  of  the 
altar  was  a  morfel  of  dead  bread  :  that  they  de- 
clined bringing  their  children  to  be  baptized  irx 
churches,  becaufe  the  priefts  were  wicked  and  im- 
pure,   and  would  communicate  ilieir   impurity  to 
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Ac.  hot.  the  infants  they  baptized  :    that  there  ought  to  be 
no  diilinclion  or*  days  :  that  purgatory  was  a  mere 
chimera:   that  penance  was  a  hardfnip  and  impofi- 
tion,  and  altogether  iuperfluous,  in  a  finner  whole 
repentance  was  fincere. 
Archbifcoi        Qn  the  death  or   Boniface,    Innocent  VII.  iuc- 
mXsCp«>-  ceeded  to  the  pap.il   chair  •,  and  next  year,  arch- 
vif.ons        bifliop  Arundel  made  a  vifitaiion  of  the  univerfuy 
of  Cambridge  in  right  of  his  fee,   and  reformed  a 
wikiift's    number  of  abufes.     In  the   parliament    called   at 
Weftmi niter,  two  new  (latutes  were  enacted  againlt 
the    encroachments  of  Home,    ordaining,  that  no 
pei  ion    under  colour  of  bulls  of  exemption  pur- 
chafed  from  the  pope,   mould  trouble  or  difturb 
any  prebendaries,  keepers  of  hofpitals,  or  vicars,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  tythes  due  to  them  in  their 
feveral   benefices;   and,    that  no  licence,   granted 
upon    provifion   to    any  benefice  not  yet    vacant, 
fhould  be  valid  or  available.     In  the  courfe  of  this 
year,  one  Thorp  an  ecclefiaflic  was  committed  to 
prilon  by  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,    for  cer- 
tain articles  of  faith,  which  were  deemed  heretical. 
He  refufed  to  fwear  by  the  bible,  becaufe  it  was  no 
more  than  a  creature,  and  therefore  not  intitled  to 
adoration.     He  believed  himfelf  infpired    by  the 
fame  fpirit  which  directed  the  apoftles  -,    and  pub- 
limed  a  performance  called  Thorp's  Teftament,  in 
which  he  inveighed  againft  the  hierarchy,  affirm- 
ing,   that   bifhops  and  priefts  ought  to  earn  their 
fubfiftence  by  the  work  of  their  hands  ;   and  when 
pad  their  labour,  fubfifl  upon  charity.     In  order 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  fuch  fanaticifm,  and  the 
progrefs  of  WicklifPs  doctrine,  archbifhop  Arun- 
del aflembled  the  bifhops  and  clergy  of  his  pro- 
vince at  Oxford  ;  and,  after  fome  deliberation,  drew 
up  a  body  of  provifions,  enadting,  That  no  prieft 
fhould  preach  to  the  people,  unlefs  authorized  by 
the  ecclefiaftical  laws,  and  approved  by  the  dioce- 

fan  : 
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fan  :  That  all  places  where  conventicles  have  been  A-  c«  h°». 
held,  mould  remain  under  ecclefiaftical  interdict, 
until  the  perfons  who  admitted  them  to  preach, 
fhould  have  made  fatisfaction  :  That  no  preacher 
ihould  broach  any  doctrine  but  fuch  as  had  been 
determined  by  holy  mother-church,  or  call  in 
queftion  any  ten^t  which  (lie  had  eftablifhed,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  from  which  he  fhould 
not  be  ablblved  without  having  done  penance,  <tnd 
published  his  recantation  :  That  no  instructor  of 
youth  fhould  teach  theological  points  contrary  to. 
the  determination  of  the  church  -,  or  fuffer  his  pu- 
pils to  difpute  in  public  01  priva:e,  concerning  mat- 
ters of  faith,  on  pain  of  being  punifhed  as  a  fautor 
of  herefy  :  That  no  book  of  divinity  compofed  by 
John  Wickliff,  or  any  other  perfon  fince  his  time, 
fhould  be  read  in  fchools,  until  firfc  examined,  ap- 
proved, and  licenfed  by  one  or  other  of  the  uni- 
versities :  That  no  perfon  mould  attempt  to  tran- 
flate  the  holy  fcriptures,  without  being  properly 
authorized  by  the  bifhop  of  the  place,  or  a  provin- 
cial fynod  :  That  no  clergyman  fhould  either  pro- 
pound any  doctrine  of  an  evil  tendency,  or  fuffer  it 
to  be  propounded,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  greater 
excommunication  :  That  all  decrees,  decretals,  cr 
conflitutions,  touching  the  worfhip  of  the  crofs, 
and  of  images,  with  all  other  outward  ceremonies, 
fhould  be  punctually  obferved,  under  the  penalty 
incurred  by  an  heretic  relapfed  :  That  no  clerk  or 
chaplain  fhould  officiate  in  any  part  of  the  province 
in  which  he  was  not  ordained,  unlefs  furnifhed 
with  letters  of  recommendation  by  his  diocefan : 
and,  That  in  order  to  prevent  the  poifon  of  he- 
refy from  fpreading  in  the  univerfity,  every  warden, 
matter,  or  principal  of  college  or  hall,  mould  in- 
quire every  month  into  the  opinions  and  principles 
of  the  ftudents,  reform  their  errors,  and  expel  them 
in  cafe  of  obftinacy  and  relapfe  ;  otherwife  the  faid 
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a.c.  74ct.  wardens  fhould  lofe  their  preferment,  and  be  excom- 
-     .,.„      municated. 

^      .,   .        A  general  council  being  fummoned  to  meet  at 
pif...  Pi  fa,  to  concert  meaiures  for  removing  the  Ichiim  in 

the  church  ■,  Henry  Chicheley  bifhop  of  St.  David's, 
Robert  Alien  bilhop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  prior  of 
Canterbury,  were  chofen  in  convocation  as  deputies, 
to  afTift  at  the  laid  council,   to  which  the  king  fent 
Sir  John  Colvil,    and   Nicholas  Rickfton,   as  his 
a.c  1409.  ambaffadors.     On  the  twenty- fifth  day  of  March, 
this    great    aflembly   met,    confiding  of  two  and 
twenty  cardinals,    four    patriarchs,    twelve   arch- 
bifhops  pre  lent,  and  fourteen  rcprefented  by  proxy, 
fourfcore  bifiiops  befides  proxies,  eighty-feven  ab- 
bots,  and  ambaffadors  from  all  the  crowned  heads, 
independent  princes,    and  (rates  of  Europe.     The 
two  popes  were  fummoned  to  appear,  and  fubmit 
to  the  decifion  of  this  council  ;  but,   as  they  did 
i;a      not  obey  the  citation,  the   aflembly,  after  having 
'•  confumed  thirteen  ieffions  in  preliminary  dilcuflions, 
rau    at  lad  decreed  the  two  pretenders  to  the  papacy, 
tcs-  namely,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  Xi I.  incorri- 

Baron.  gible  fchifmatics,  and  perjured  heretics.  They 
were  deprived  of  all  title  and  authority;  all  their 
t  ran  factions  were  declared  void  and  of  no  effect ; 
and  the  apoftolical  fee  wa3  pronounced  vacant. 
Copies  of  thefe  refolutions  being  fent  to  all  the 
powers  in  Europe,  the  cardinals,  at  the  defire  of 
the  council,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new 
pope  •,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Peter  de  Candia 
cardinal  of  Milan,  who  aflnmed  the  name  of 
Alexander  V. 
DHpott  In  the  fucceeding  year,  WicklifPs  opinions  weref 

about vdri-  condemned  afrefh,  in  full  congregation  at  Oxford, 

tion  between  -it 

•rchbifliop    by  order  or  the  chancellor.     Two   hundred  conj 
Arundd  and  c|up1Qns  condemned  by  the  univerfuy,  and 
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ftyor  Ox-    feveral  books  committed  to  the  flames.   Thefe  feve- 
ritics,  however,  could  not  hinder  Lollardifm  from 

gaininj 
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gaining  ground  in  the  univerfity,  which  the  arch-  a-q-h°9- 
.bifhop  vifited  whh  great  pomp,  accompanied  by 
his  nephew  the  earl  of  Arundel :  he  was  met  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  city  by  the  members  of  the  col- 
leges, headed  by  Richard  Courtney  the  chancellor, 
who  told  the  metropolitan,  that  they  mould  be 
proud  to  entertain  his  grace,  who,  he  hoped,  had 
no  other  defign  than  to  fee  the  univerfity,  as  they 
enjoyed  an  immunity  by  a  papal  bull  from  all 
archiepifcopal  vifitation.  Arundel  was  greatly  of- 
fended at  this  addrefs,  of  which  he  complained  to 
the  king,  who  reprimanded  the  univerfity ;  and 
an  obftinate  difpute  enfued.  At  length,  both  par- 
pies  referred  their  caufe  to  the  determination  of  his 
majefty,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  archbifliop. 
This  award  being  afterwards  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment, Arundel  fent  his  delegates  to  Oxford,  in  or- 
der to  enquire  into  the  progrefs  of  Lollardifm  ;  and 
the  members  of  the  univerfity  chofe  twelve  exami- 
ners to  co?operate  in  this  inquifition.  A  great 
number  of  conclufions  were  cenfured  ;  and  all  thole 
■fufpected  of  favouring  fuch  opinions  were  impri- 
foned  or  put  into  the  hands  of  the  archbifliop,  who 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  bull  to  confirm  the  cen- 
fures  which  he  approved  \  and  for  another,  that 
-would  impower  him  to  dig  up  tht  bones  of  Wick- 
lirf.  The  fir  ft  was  readily  granted  •,  but  the  other 
poflponed.  In  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  a.  0,1412, 
third  day  of  November  at  Weftminfter,  Sir  John 
Tiptoft,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  fpoke 
with  great  warmth  againft  the  Lollards,  as  a  very 
dangerous  feci ;  and  the  houfe  of  lords  add  re  fled 
the  king  in  a  remonftrance,  importing,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  to  deprive  the  pre- 
lates of  their  temporal  poliemons  -,  and  pubiifhed, 
that  Richard  late  king  of  England  was  alive  :  they 
therefore  petitioned  for  a  flatute,  ordaining,  that 
any  perfon  preaching,  publifhing,  or  maintaining  any 
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a.c.  141a.  dodlrine,  whereby  the  people  might  be  moved  to 
take  away  the  temporal  pofTefiions  or"  the  prelates, 
or  propagating  any  report  of  Richard's  being  alive, 
fhould  be  arretted,  imprifoned,  and  obliged  to  find 
fufficient  bail  and  mainprize,  to  be  taken  before  the 
chancellor  of  England.  The  king  granted  the 
requeft  of  the  lords  •,  and  this  was  the  lad  ac"t  ot 
perfecution  againft:  the  Lollards  that  paffed  in  the 
WaiGng.      courie  of  this  reie;n. 

Trial of  sir      When  Henry  V.  fucceeded  to  the  throne,    the 
John  old-    L0uards  expefted  more  indulgence,  as  this  prince 
feemed  to  be  a  latitudinarian  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples,  and  was   particularly  connected  by  the  ties 
of  friendlhip  with   Sir  John  Oldcaftle,   who  was 
their  great    patron.     They   were   miferably  difap- 
pointed  in  this  hope  ;  for  Henry  V.  was  not  only 
bigotted  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had   been  edu- 
cated, but  rcfolved  to  live  upon  good  terms  with 
the  clergy,   whofe  aft] fiance  he  forefaw  would  be 
necefTary  towards  the  execution  of  the  great  f<  heme 
lie  had  projected  againft:  France.      Moved  by  thrfe 
confiderations,   he  left  them  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their   jurifdicYion  ;  and  one  of  the  firft  perfons 
againft  whom  they  exerted  their  authority,  was  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle,  who  efpoufed  the  opinions  of  Wick- 
liff,   which  we  have  already  explained.     He  was 
fummonrd  to  the  ecclefiaftical   court  by  repeated 
citations,  to  which  he  paid  no  regard :  then  he  was 
apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  archbifhop, 
who  declared  himfelf  ready  to   abfolve  him,    if  he 
would  recant  his  errors,   and  move  for  abiblution. 
In  anfwer  to  this  infinuation,  Sir  John  pulled  a  pa- 
per from  his  bofom,  aud  delivered  it  to  the  prelate, 
who  having  pei  ufed  the  contents,  faid,  his  princi- 
ples were  good  in  the  main  ;   but  there  was  a  ne- 
cefiity  for  his  explaining  himfelf  further  on  tran- 
fubftantiation,    and     auricular    confefTion.       The 
knight  refufing  to  make  any  other  declaration  on 

thefe 
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thefe  points,    but  what  was  contained  in  the  written  A,c  ***%• 
paper,  was  committed  to  the  Tower-,  and  next  day 
received  forne  quaeries  from  the  archbifhop,  touch- 
ing his  opinion  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  altar,   auricular  confeffion,  the  power 
of  the  pope,  pilgrimage,  and  the  worfhip  of  re- 
lics and  images.    He  was  defired  to  confider  thefe 
articles,  and  prepare  his   anfwers  by  the   twenty- 
fevench  day  of  September,    when  the  convocation 
would    fit  at  Black1  Friars.     Being:    brought  into 
this   arTembly  by  Sir  Robert  Morley,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,    he  behaved  with  all  the   indifcretion 
of  a  hot-headed  enthufiaft.     When  the  archbifhop 
admonifhed  him  to  crave  the  benediction  of  the 
court,    he  anfwered,    Maledicam    benedictionibus 
veftris,  Curie  on   your  benedictions.     Even  after 
this  indecent  reply,  the  archbifhop  told  him,   that 
if  he  would  defire  abfolution  in  the  common  form, 
he  fhould  have  it  without  hesitation.      To  this  inti- 
mation he  anfwered,   that  he  would  demand  no  ab- 
folution where  he  had  given  no  offence.      So  faying, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  in  an  enthufiaflic  rhap- 
fody,  confefled  all  his  fins  to  God,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  whole  ailembly.     Being  queftioned  concern- 
ing   the   eucharifl,    he    profeffed  his  belief,   that, 
after  confecration,  Chrift's  very  body  was  prefent 
in  form  of  bread,  the  fame  individual   body  that 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Then  he  was  afked, 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  material  bread  after  con- 
fecration ?  and  turning  to  the  archbifhop,  "  I  be- 
lieve  (faid  he)  it  is  Chrift's   body    in   form  of 
bread.  Sir,  believe  you  not  this  ?*'  "  Yes,  marry, 
do  I  I"  replied  the  archbifhop.      The  doctors 
then  interpofing,  defired  to  know  if  he  thought  any 
part  of  the  bread  remained  after  confecration;  and, 
he  replied  it  is  both  Chrift's  body  and  bread.    This 
was  the  rock  upon  which  he  fplit;  for,  notwith- 
standing  his  explanation,   fupported  by   texts  of 
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♦;f»f4i>  fcripture,  they  declared  the  opinion  heretical-,  and, 
when  he  challenged  them  to  prove  it  herefy,  they 
appealed    to    the    determination   of  holy- church. 
Sir  John   being  warmed  in  his  own  defence,  treat- 
ed  the  doctor*   with  contempt  •,  and    would    not 
even  allow  the  church   to   be   holy,  fince  fhe  had 
been  infected  with  the  poifon  of  wordly  pofTeffions. 
Doctor  Walden,  a  noted  theologift  of  thofc  times, 
Undertook  to  confute  Gldcaftle  by  argument,  and 
the  difpute  was  inflamed  to  the  moft  bitter  alterca- 
tion ;   but  very  lirtle   to  the   purpofe  was  faid  on, 
either  fide  :  Sir  John  compared  tht-m  to  Annas  and 
Caiphas,  who  fare  in  judgment  upon  (Thrift,  and 
afterwards  on  his  apoftles.   tc  Yhebilhops  of  Rome 
44  (faid  he)  were  formerly  pious    martyrs  ;    bur, 
cc  fince  they  were  infecle  \  with  the  poifon  of  worldly 
%    *4  pofTefilon,  they  have  depofed,  poifoned,  cur  fed, 
4C  and  ai&ffinated  t  ne  another;  they  have  filled  the 
<c  whole  earth  with  cruelty  and   mifchief.     Chrift 
was  meek  and  merciful  •,  the  pope  is  proud,  tyran- 
nous i  Chrift  was  poor  and  companionate,    the 
pope  is  rich,  arrogant,  and  a  barbarous   man- 
flayer.     Rome    is    the   very  neif.  of  Antichrift, 
from   whence   come  all   his    riifciples  :   prelates, 
priefts,   and    monks,    arc  the    body,    and   their 
fhaven  friars  the    tail,   which  coverrth  his  moft 
(:r'       "  filthy  part.**     Such  obloquy  could  not    fail  to 
ihnhim.     exafperate    the   aflerribly,  which  being  unanimous 
in  rinding  him  guilty,   the  archbifhop  pronounced 
the  fentence  of  condemnation  ;    and,    though   he 
made   his  cj'cape  from   the  Tower,    he  was  after - 
uds  apprehended,  and  furf'ered  death  both  as  a 
.if or  and  heretic,  by  being  hanged  and  burned  at 
Tyburn. 
rXnc"f     'tJpon   the    death   of   Alexander    V.    Bakhafar 
he  Cof!a  was  chofen  his  fucceftbr,   under  the  name  or, 
John  XX III.  and  convoked   a  general  council  at 
Conitance,  wi:h  the  corifept  of  the  emperor  Sigif- 
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mund  •,  vvhofe  aim  was  not  only  to  abcllm  the  ^-c-  HH\ 
fchifms  which  ftiil  continued  in  the  church,  but 
alfo  to  root  out  the  herefv  of  Wiokliff,  which  had 
by  this  time  made  great  progrefs  in  Bohemia,  by 
the  teaching  and  preaching  of  John  Hufs,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague.  When  the  council  met  on  the 
fixteenth  day  of  November,  the  officers  and  fer- 
vants  of  the  aflemby  were  equally  elected  out  of 
the  five  nations  of  which  it  was  compofed,  namely, 
Englifh,  Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Ger- 
mans. They  agreed  to  range  the  fathers  of  the 
council  under  thefe  five  nations  -9  and  that  the 
pleurality  of  voices  mould  determine  all  matters 
propofed.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, John  Hufs  arrived  at  Conftance  •,  and,  tho' 
he  pleaded  the  fafe- conduct  of  the  emperor,  was 
arreted  by  order  of  the  pope,  who  told  him  he  had  m 
never  granted  a  fafe-conduct,  and  was  not  bound 
by  that  of  the  emperor.  On  the  twenty-third  day 
of  December  the  emperor  appeared  in  council, 
which  proceeded  to  bufinefs ;  and  after  much  de- 
bate, it  was  found  abfolutely  necefTary  towards  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  peace  and  union  in  the  church, 
that  not  only  the  antipopes,  Gregory  and  Bene- 
dict, fhould  be  diverted  of  all  authority,  but  even 
John  XXIII.  fhould  abdicate  his  papal  dignity. 
This  la(t?  confeious  of  many  enormities  in  his  own 
conduct,  for  which  he  dreaded  profecution,  feem- 
ingly  agreed  to  the  propofal.  The  emperor  was 
fo  pleafed  with  his  compliance,  that  he  took:  otT 
his  crown,  and  kiffed  the  pope's  feet  •,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  council  promifed  to  fupport  him 
again  ft  his  two  rivals,  mould  they  refufe  to  follow 
his  example.  John's  confent  was  the  effect  of  dif- 
fimulation,  On  pretence  of  going  to  Nice,  that 
he  and  Benedict  might  make  their  renunciation  to- 
gether, he  wanted  to  efcape  from  Conftance,  that 
he  might  put  an  end  to.  the  council,     Sigilmund 
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a.  c.  1414.  fufpe&ing   his  defign,    ordered  the  avenues  of  the 
city  to  be  guarded  ;  and  Tent  the  patriarch  of*  An- 
tioch  to   John,   requiring  him  to  appoint  proctors 
tor  making  the  renunciation   in  his  name.     The 
pope   declining  this   propolal,     he   was  prefented 
with  the    following  refutations  of  the  afTembly  : 
That  the  council  had  been  juftly  called,   and  fairly 
afifembled  :     That  even,    though   deferted  by  the 
pope,   or  any  other  prelates,  it  ihould  continue  in 
being  and  authority,  until  the  lchil'm  mould  be  ex- 
tirpated, and  a  univerfal  reformation  in  faith   and 
morals  take  place,  both  in  the  head  and  members 
of  the  church  :   That  the  council  mould  not  be  re- 
moved  to  any  other  place,    nor    any  prelates  or 
others  depart  without  fufficicnt  reafon  :    That  the 
pope  himfelf  mould  not  quit  the  aflembly,   but  ap- 
mk    point  a  proctor,   to  renounce  in   his  name  all  title 
to  the  papal  authority.     To  thefe  articles  John  re- 
plied, that  it  would  be  mo:e  convenient  for  him- 
felf and  the  council  to  remove  to  Nice,  where  the 
king  of  Arragon  and   Benedict  might  confer  with 
the  emperor  •,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  proc- 
tor was  unneceflary,   as  he  intended  to  make  the 
renunciation  in  his  own  perfon.    This  anfwer  plain- 
ly demonflrated    the  intention  of  the  pope,  who, 
notwithstanding  the   emperor's  precautions,    made 
his  efcape  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  duke  of  Auftria, 
and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  to  ScharThoufen,  from 
whence  he  fent  four  cardinals  to  diflblve  the  coun- 
cil.    This  conduct   produced    the  famous  decree, 
importing,  that  this  council  reprefenting  the  catho- 
lic church  militant,   had  received  immediately  from 
Jefus  Chrift,    a  power,  which  perfons  of  all  condi- 
tions, even  popes  themfelves,  were  obliged  to  obey 
in  every  thing  concerning  the  faith,    the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  fchifm,  and  reformation  of  the  church. 
John  protefted  againit  their  proceedings  •,  and  they 
fent  ambalTadors,  inviting  him  to  return  :  but,  he 
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infilled  upon  fuch  high  terms,  that  they  altered  A,Cjw- 
their  flrain,  and  fummoned  him  to  appear  in  nine 
days,  on  pain  of  being  proceeded  againft  as  a  fu- 
gitive and  delinquent.  The  emperor  perceiving, 
that  he  depended  intirely  upon  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Auftria,  invaded  that  dutchy  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  duke,  who 
humbled  himfelf  before  Sigifmund,  and  purchafed 
his  peace,  by  making  the  pope  prifoner  atFribourg. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  council  condemned  the  doc- 
trines of  WicklirT,  pronounced  him  and  his  me- 
mory accurfed,  and  decreed,  that  his  bones  mould 
be  dug  up  and  fcattered  about  with  infamy.  Then 
they  chofe  commiflioners  to  manage  the  procefs 
againft  the  pope,  who  was  accufed  of  having  by 
fimony  obtained  the  dignity  of  cardinal :  of  hav- 
ing fold  ecclefiaftical  preferments  :  of  having  at- 
tempted to  poifon  his  predeceffor :  fold  indulgences 
and  relics,  alienated  the  goods  and  poiTtrTions  of 
churches  and  monafteries,  denied  the  refurrection, 
and  a  future  ftate  :  of  having  led  a  very  diflolute 
life,  addicted  to  all  manner  of  vices  :  of  having 
neglected  the  duties  of  religion  :  of  having  de- 
bauched nuns,  and  lived  in  criminal  and  inceltuous 
communication  with  his  own  brother's  wife.  Being 
convicted  on  thefe  articles,  the  council  fufpended 
him  from  the  exercife  of  all  papal  power,  fpiritual 
and  temporal ;  and  a  deputation  of  cardinals  was 
fent  to  inform  him  of  the  fentence.  He  exprefTed 
the  utmofl  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  the  af- 
fembly,  and  faid,  he  hoped  they  would  have  fome 
regard  to  the  condition  of  life  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  appeared  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  a 
very  humble  letter  to  Sigifmund,  craving  his  fa- 
vour and  protection  :  but,  notwithstanding  all  his 
fubmifiion  and  intreaties,  the  council  proceeded  to 
the  fentence  of  depofition  \  and  decreed,  that  neither 
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a.c.  1414.  0f  tjie  three  competitors  fhould  be  mentioned  in 

the  eniuing  election. 
Proceeding-        The  papacy    being  thus  declared   vacant,  they 
ajainft jhn  began  rhe  trial   of  John  Huis  the    famous   Bohe- 

Hufs  and  .°  ^  ... 

Jerome  of  Allan  reformer,  who  was  convicted  or  herety,  and 
tap*  committed  to  the  flames,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
fafc-conduct  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
Sigifmund  ;  a  breach  of  faith  that  will  reflect  eter- 
nal difgrac :  on  the  memory  of  that  emperor.  His 
friend  and  companion  Jerome  de  Prague  met  with 
the  fame  rate  ;  and  both  behaved  with  the  courage, 
iimpliciry,  and  chriftian  charity  of  the  primitive 
martyrs.  They  were  accufed  of  having  maintain- 
ed impious,  horrible,  and  damnable  opinions. 
They  were  condemned  as  feditions,  obftinate,  in- 
corrigible difciples  and  defenders  of  Wickliff\ 
hardened,  crafty,  malicious,  and  convicted  here- 
tics. Notwithftanding  this  heavy  charge,  John 
Ilufs  adopted  no  part  of  WickiiCPs  doctrine,  but 
what  concerned  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  and 
the  manners  of  the  clergy.  He  believed  tranfub- 
ftantiation  and  the  expediency  of  image-wor.hip  : 
but,  he  affirmed  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  was 
not  founded  in  fcripture  :  that  the  exceffive  au- 
tnority  or  popes,  cardinals,  and  bilhops,  was  mere 
usurpation  :  that  the  clergy  in  general  were  cor- 
rupted in  their  manners-,  and  the  benefactions  ta 
the  church  fhamefully  mifapplied.  The  council 
ufed  all  their  art  to  draw  him  into  a  doubt  or  de- 
nial of  tfanfubftantiation  -,  and  as  he  would  not 
confefs  any  fuch  principle,  he  was  convicted  of  it 
on  the  deposition  of  evidence.  This  article  was 
inferted  in  his  fentence  merely  as  a  pretext  •>  but 
every  unprejudiced  perfon  will  perceive  and  own, 
that  he  and  his  companion  were  facririced  to  the 
temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.  It  was  not  the 
faith  but  the  authority  of  the  church  they  thought 
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m  danger :  the  fame  price* pie  manlfefted  itfelf  in  A-c-1^^ 
thus  condemning*  the  admin ift ration  of  the  com- 
munion in   both  fpecies.     This  they  did  not  con- 
demn as  a  thing  evil  in  itfelf  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  owned  it   had  been  practifed   in    the  ancient 
church.  But,  they  pronounced  an  anathema  againft 
thofe  who  averted,  that  the  church  had  no  rig;ht  to 
aboliih  that  practice.     With  refpect  to  fome  other 
ilrange  doctrines  which  fell  under  their  cognizance, 
as  they  did  not  affect  the  power  of  the  clergy,  the 
council  proceeded  upon  them  with  furprifing  indif- 
ference.    John  Petit,  a  lawyer  in  the  dominions  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  maintained,    that  each  in- 
dividual had    a  right   to    flay    a  tyrant  even  by 
treachery  :   and  this  proportion  being  prefented  to 
the  council,  that  affembly,  after  much  felicitation,* 
declared  it  erroneous,   without  punifhing,  or  even 
naming   the  author.     The  feci  of  Flagillators  af- 
ferted  many  capital  errors,  which   being  difcufTed 
by  the  council,  it  was  refolved  to  find  out  fome. 
gentle  means  for  bringing  them  back  into  the  pale 
of  the  church.     The  fame  coldnefs  they  manifefted 
in  the  work  of  reformation  which  was  fo  neceiTary. 
A  lift  of  abufes  indeed   was  made  out,   and  they 
agreed  upon  the   model  of  reformation  :   but,    by 
the  artifice  and  intrigues  of  the  cardinals  and  others, 
the  execution  of  this  plan  was  podponed,  and  after- 
wards wholly  laid  afide.  The  council  now  refolved 
to  choofe   a  new  pope  •,  and,  for  this  purpofe,  fix 
prelates  were  chofen  put  of  each  of  the  five  nations, 
and  joined  as  aflerTors  to  the  cardinals,  in  whom  the 
power  of  electing  was  formerly  vefted  :  it  was  de- 
creed that  no  perfon  mould  be  deemed  duly  elect- 
ed without  having  in  his  favour  two  thirds  of  the 
cardinals  and  affeiTors  ;  and  that  the  fladthoufe  of 
the  city  mould  be  prepared  as  a  conclave  to  be 
guarded  by  the   emperor  and  rnagiftrates.      They 
accordingly  entered  their   cells ;    and,  being  fhuc 
6  to, 
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a.c.  1414.  up,  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  Ocho  de  Colonna, 
cardinal  deacon  of  Sc.  George,  a  Roman  nobleman, 
MtttmV.  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Martin  V.     John,  who 
ciiofenpope.  had  been  deputed,  was  committed  to  the  cuftody 
iEn!syiv.    or"  tne  bifhop  of  Winchester,   from  whom  he  made 
Pagrvs.      his  efcape  •,  and  the  new  pope  d;iTolved  the  council 
dpm"        on   the   twenty  fecond    day  of  April,  after   it  had 
continued  fitting  for  the  (pace  of  four  years. 
a.c  1418.      In  the  mean  time   the  persecution  raged  among 
Perfection  the  Lollards  in   England,  where  John  Cleyden,  a 
EijahSd?"1  ci[izen  0*   London,   and  one  Richard  Tunning,  a 
baker,  were  burned  in  Smith  field.  The  airhbifnop, 
in  convocation,  enacted  a  constitution,  directed  to 
his  fuffragans,  enjoining  them  to  make  Uriel:  fearch 
and  enquiry  t\.  ice  a  year  after  the  petfons  fufpedled  of 
herefy,  that  they  might  be  proci  inft  accord- 

ing to  law,  and  either  committed  to  piiibn  or  to  the 
flames,  as  the  nature  of  their  crimes  might  require.  A 
fynod,  being  convened  by  the  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury at  London,  granted  two  tenths  as  a  fupply 
for  the  war  in  France  •,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford 
notified  to  the  aficmbly  the  election  of  pope  Mar- 
tin V.  whole  elevat.on  was  celebrated  with  re- 
joicings, anthems,  and  other  acts  of  devotion. 
The  alfcmbly  then  enacted  a  decree  for  regulating 
the  graduations  at  the  two  univerfities,  which  de- 
cree met  with  great  oppofiiion  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  though  it  was  at  laft  received  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  Henry  V.  who  was  himfclf  a  patron 
of  learning.  Pope  Martin  began  to  encroach  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  Englifh  church  with  the  fame 
arbitrary  power  which  had  been  exercifed  by  his 
predeceifors  :  he  difpoied  of  bifhoprics  by  way  of 
proviiion,  and  vacated  the  elections  of  the  chapters. 
Henry,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  ufurpation,  as 
alio  to  reform  a  number  of  abufes  which  had  crept 
in  among  the  clergy,  fent  John  Ketterick,  bifhop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  to  demand  of  the  pope 
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an  exprefs  Concordat,  to  which  his  hoiinefs  agreed.  A-  c* I4lS# 
In  a  convocation,  held  at  this  period  in  London, 
one  Richard  Walker,  a  pried  of  Worcefter,  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  witchcrafr,  which  he  fo- 
lemnly  renounced,  and  did  public  penance.  Many 
people  were  likewife  obliged  to  abjure  Lollardifm  -, 
and  the  affembly  granted  a  large  fubfidy  to  the  king, 
who  fupprelTed  the  French  monafteries  in  England, 
and  granted  their  lands  to  other  colleges  of  the 
learned.  After  this  king's  marriage,  a  convocation 
held  at  London  prefented  the  king  with  a  tenth, 
on  condition  that  his  purveyors  fhould  not  encroach 
upon  the  goods  of  churchmen  •,  and  that  no  clergy- 
man mould  be  imprifoned  but  for  theft  and  mur-  „    ,  . 

x  Goodwin, 

der. 

Pope  Martin  having  fummoned  a  new  council  at  Conftitn- 

1   •  n  c    r^  \  ill  !  tions  or 

Pavia,  the  archbifhop  ot  Canterbury  held  anotner  archbifhoP 
convocation  for  the  elefton  of  delegates,  the  names  chicheler- 
of  whom  were  returned  to  the  king,  that  he  might 
pitch  upon  thofe  who  mould  reprefent  the  Englilli 
clergy  at  the  enfuing  council  :  a  fum  of  money  was 
likewife  voted   for  the  expence  of  their  journey. 
William  White,  a  pried,  was  cenfured  for  herefy, 
and  recanted  ;    Henry  Webb,  of  Worcefter,    was 
ftripped  and  publicly  fcourged  in  the  cathedrals  of 
St.  Paul's,  Worcefter,  and  Bath  •,  William  Taylor, 
mailer  of  arts,  was  profecuted  for  herefy,  recanted, 
relapfed,  and  was  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm. 
In  a  fubfequent  convocation  a  decree  patted  for  the  A- c-  *42U 
collation  of  benefices  on  the  fcholars  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  which   was   confirmed  by  aft  of 
parliament.     Some  canons  were  enacted  for  mode- 
rating the  fees  of  inftitutions  and  inductions  -,  and 
for  publifhing  and  executing  the  provincial  confti- 
tution  of  archbifhop  Sudbury  againft  the  excefiive 
ftipends  of  parochial  priefts  and  others.     Archbi- 
fhop Chichely  was  famous  for  a  great  number  of 
conftitutions  which  he  enacted  ■,  enjoining  the  cele- 
bration 
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a.c.  1441.  bfation  of  feftivals  >  regulating  the  probates  of 
wills  by  adminiftration  -,  inftituting  a  kind  of  in- 
quifition  againft  Lollardifm  •,  providing  againft  falfe 
weights  •,  reviving  the  conftitution  of  John  Peck- 
ham,  archbilhop  cf  Canterbury,  who  decreed  that 
thofe  cafes  and  articles,  in  which  the  fentence  of 
the  greater  excommunication  was  incurred,  lhould 
be  publicly  declared  in  every  pa'ifri  church  for  the 
information  of  the  people ;  and  augmenting  the 
ftipends  of  vicars,  who  were  allowed  to  fue  for 

a.  c.  1439.  j-uc^  aUgmentation  in  forma  paupcrum. 

i„xury  of        Towards  the  latcer  end  of  the  reign  of  the  fifth 
k  monies.  Henry,   the  Benedictine  monks  were  become   io 
luxurious  and  dillolute,  that  the  king  inlifted  upon 
a   reformation  •,    and  a  provincial  Capitulary    for 
that  purpofc  was  held  in  the  Chapter^houfe  at  Weft- 
minfter  \  where  it  was  ordained,    That  the  abbots 
fhould  employ  their  attention  in  the  care  of  fouls  : 
That  the  extravagance  of  their  equipage  fhould  be 
retrenched,  fo  as  that  none  fhould   be  attended  by 
above  twenty  horie,  under  a  fevere  temporal  pe- 
nalty :  That  they  mould  never  make  a  gift  of  the 
effects  of  the  convent  above  the  value  of  forty  mil- 
lings :   That  they  fhould  be  uniform  in  the  colour 
and  fafhion   of  their  habits  :   That  their  necelhtics 
lhould  be  fupplied  in  kind  and  net  in  money  :  That 
they  fhould  not  have  diftincf.  private  cells  for  the 
entertainment  of  female  guefts :   and,    That  they 
fhould  be  reftricted  from  going  into  cities  and  towns 
to  a  (Tift  at  compotations  and  merry-makings.     By 
writs  dated  July   10,    1422,   the  king  ordered  the 
two  archbifhops  to  aflemble  their  clergy  in  convo- 
cation, that  they  might  grant  a  fubfuiy  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  French  war  j  but  the  lower  clergy  al- 
ledged  they  were  not  properly  impowered  by  their 
conflituents  to  grant  money  :  fo  that  the  aflembly 
was  diffolved  without  having  come  to  any  refolution 
in  the  king's  favour.     During  this  fefiion,   Robert 

Hake 
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Hakeand  Thomas  Drayton,  two  priefts,  were  ac-  **c-  H&< 
cufed  of  herefy,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  kneel  to  a 
crucifix,  were  in  poffefiion  of  books  written  againft  the 
doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  and  inveighed  againft 
auricular  confefiion  as  an  invention  of  the  devil. 
Though  thefe  allegations  could  not  be  proved,  they 
were  obliged  to  renounce  all  thefe  tenets  at  St.  Paul's 
crofs  -,  and  one  Ruflel,  a  minorite,  was  ordered  to 
make  the  fame  recantation,  for  having  maintained 
that  tythes  were  not  claimable  by  divine  right. 

Archbifhop  Chicheley  was  certainly  a  great  ene-  chicheley 
my  to  Lollardifm  •,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  mufl  °ppo1"«  the 

r  encroacn- 

be  owned,  he  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  church  mentsotthe 
of  England  againft  papal  encroachments.     In  his^J^ 
firft  convocation  he  moved  for  annulling  papal  perfect* 
exemptions  ;  he  oppofed  the  great  power  with  which 
the  pope  had  inverted  the  cardinal  bifhop  of  Eng- 
land.    He  prefented  to  the  king  a  full  extract  of 
the  nature,  extent,  and  mifchievous  confequences 
of  the  legatine  office.     As  the  cardinal  was  em-  Waifing, 
powered  to  hold  the  bifhopric  of  Winchefter  in 
commendam,  he  remonftrated  againft  the  practice, 
as  unprecedented  in  England  ;  he  reprefented  that 
the  Engliih  church  needed  no  fuch  fupplemental 
buttreffes   as  the  power  of  legates  a  latere :  that 
this  office  had  been  always  dangerous  to  the  crown 
of  England,  even  when  limited  to  one  year ;  and 
that  the  danger  muft  be  much  greater  from  the 
cardinal's  commiffion,  which  was  for  life.  Henry  V. 
protected  the  archbifhop  againft  the  vengeance  of 
the  pope,  who  was  incenfed  againft  that  prelate  for 
his  oppofition  to  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  and 
much  more  fo  for  his  acquiefcence  in  the  ftatute 
of  premunire.     The  king's  eyes  were  no  fooner 
doled,  than  he  poured  forth  his  indignation  in  a 
letter  to  Chicheley,  wherein  he  accufed  him   of 
having  neglected  his  paftoral  care,  and  minding 
nothing  but  the  means  of'  am  ailing  wealth.     He 
,N°.  45.  Q^  faid 
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*•  c«  J439«  faid  the  archbifhop  fufFered  his  flock  to  brouze  on 
poifonous  herbs  •,  and  that  when  wolves  came  to 
devour  them,  he  flood  like  a  dumb  dog  without  fo 
much  as  barking.  Then  he  inveighed  againfl  the 
flatute  of  premunire,  as  an  act  that  repealed  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  church,  and  deftroyed  the 
antient  ufagcs  of  the  kingdom.  He  complained 
that  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels  of  all  forts,  were 
allowed  to  land  in  England  •,  whereas  any  perfon 
commiifioned  by  the  holy  fee,  was  treated  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  :  and  he  concluded  with  an  order  to 
the  archbifhop  to  repair  to  the  council,  and  ufe  all 
his  intereft  there  and  in  the  parliament  for  the  re- 
peal of  this  ftatute  ;  otherwise  he  mould  incur  the 
penalty  of  excommunication.  Chicheley  fent  an 
apology  for  his  conduct  to  Rome  •,  notwithstanding 
which  he  was  again  feverely  reprimanded,  and  his  le- 
gatine  power  fufpended.  From  this  fentence  he  ap- 
pealed to  a  future  council-,  or,  if  that  mould  not  fit, 
to  the  tribunal  of  God.  Martin  wrote  monitory  let- 
ters to  all  the  clergy  in  England,  expatiating  upon 
the  illegality  of  the  adls  of  provifors  and  premu- 
nire. He  lent  a  letter  to  the  two  archbilhops,  an- 
nulling all  thofe  Itatutes,  and  forbidding  the  metro- 
politans to  act  upon  the  authority  of  fuch  laws,  on 
pain  of  excommunication;  and  at  the  fame  time 
wrote  a  monitory  letter  to  the  people  of  England, 
which  he  charged  the  archbifhop  to  publifh  and 
affix  in„all  public  places.  The  archbifhop  of  York, 
and  the  bifhops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Lincoln, 
wrote  to  his  holinefs  in  favour  of  Chicheley.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
which  gave  teftimony  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
archbifhop's  character,  and  termed  him  the  golden 
candleflick  of  the  church  of  England.  Thefe  re- 
commendations were  accompanied  with  a  fubmif- 
five  letter  of  the  prelate's  own  writing  :  but,  in  fpite 
of  all  this  interpofition,  Martin  remained  implaca- 
ble. 
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ble,  and  fummoned  Chicheley  to.  Rome,    as  anAC,1439- 
enemy  to  the  pope  in  England.     His  holinefs  was 
the  more  exafperated,  as  the  nuncio,  who  delivered 
his  letters  and  bulls,  had  been  imprifoned  by  the 
government.     This  outrage  produced  letters  from 
the  pope  to  the  king,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  arid  the 
parliament,  complaining  of  fuch  barbarous  treat- 
ment, and  exhorting  them  to  concur  in  repealing 
the  flatutes.     When  the  parliament  met,  the  arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  attended  by  him  of  York, 
and  the  bifhops  of  London,  St,  David's,  Ely,  Nor- 
wich, together  with  the  abbots  of  Weftminfter  and 
Reading,  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  commons*  and, 
in  an  elaborate  fpeech,  advifed  them  to  repeal  the 
ftatutes  which  had  given  fuch  offence  :  but  the  mem- 
bers fuppofing  this  harangue  was  the  effect  of  com- 
pulfion,  payed  no  regard  to  the  remonftrance  ;  but 
prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  defiring  his  ma- 
jefty  would  write  to  the  pope  for  the  purgation  of 
the  archbifhop.  When  the  crufede  againft  the  Bo- 
hemians was  preached  up,  and  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chefter  declared  general  of  that  enterprize,  the  pope 
ordered  that  prelate  to  collect  a  tenth  from  the  Eng- 
lifh.  clergy  for  the  expence  of  the  expedition :  but 
all  the  convocation  would  grant  was  eight-pence  in 
the  mark,  on  condition  it  mould  be  found  con- 
fident with  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.     The  nuncio,  thinking  this  fupply 
inefficient,  ventured  to  collect:  money  without  be- 
ing properly  authorized  j  and  was  imprifohed  for 
his  prefumption. 

A  council  being  fummoned  to  meet  atBafil,  the  Convocation 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  held  a  convocation  at^y™*' 
London,  when  delegates  were  chofen  to  reprefent 
the  Englifh  church  in  that  afiembly,  and  two  pence 
in  the  pound  voted  for  their  expence.  Thomas 
bifhop  of  Worcefter  ;  William  prior  of  Norwich ; 
Thomas  Brown  dean  of  Salifbury  ;  Peter  Patrick, 

Q^  2  chan- 
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AC  1439.  chancellor  of  Lincoln  ;  Robert  Barton,  precentor 
of  Lincoln  ;  John  Salisbury,  doctor  of  divinity  ; 
and  John  Simon  Defborough,  bachelor  in  common 
law,  were  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  and  received  in- 
ductions to  act  againft  all  papal  difpenfations  and 
other  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  efpecially  that  of  providing  livings  for  un- 
qualified perfons.  Pope  Martin  would  have  avoided 
convening  this  council,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power, 
but  rinding  himfelf  ftrongly  prelTed  by  the  emperor 
and  other  powers  in  Chriltendom,  he  ordered  car- 
dinal Julian  to  open  and  prefide  in  the  alTembly. 

a.c.  1441.  Since  the  council  of  Conftance,  theHuffites  of  Bo- 
hemia had  been  treated  with  fuch  rigour,  as  ferved 
only  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  their  tenets, 
which  they  refolved  to  maintain  in  fpire  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  council.  The  principal  article  on  which 
they  infilled,  was  the  communion  in  both  fpecies  ; 
and  their  refolution,  in  this  particular,  was  oppofed 
by  the  pope  and  the  catholics  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
filled  Bohemia  with  civil  war  and  confufion.  On 
the  death  of  their  king  Winceflaus,  his  brother, 
Sigifmund  the  emperor,  claimed  the  fucceflion  -y 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Hufiites,  as  a  perfecutor  of 
their  feet,  and  a  notorious  faith -breaker.  Martin  V. 
efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Sigifmund,  and  publiming 
crufades  againft  the  Huflir.es,  they  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  (land  in  their  own  defence,  and  chofe 
for  their  general  one  Zifca,  who  defeated  the  em- 
peror in  feveral  engagements.  This  war  continued 
till  the  meeting  of  the  council  at  Bafil  ;  which,  con- 
fidering  the  bad  fuccefs  of  Sigifmund,  refolved  to 
make  peace  with  the  Huflites.  With  this  view  the 
fathers  invited  them  to  fend  deputies  to  the  coun- 
cil, who,  being  fent  accordingly,  prefented  four 
articles ;  to  which,  ffcould  the  council  agree,  they 
offered  to  reunite  themfelves  with  the  church.  They 
demanded,  that  the  communion  mould  be  adrriini- 

ftered 
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flered  in  both  fpecies  to  the  laity  in  Bohemia  :  that  A,c>  'W 
finners  mould  be  corrected  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  by  thofe  to  whom  fuch  correction  properly 
belonged  :  that  the  word  of  God  fhould  be  preached 
by  well  qualified  pallors  :  and,  that  the  clergy 
fhould  have  no  jurifdiction  over  temporalities.  The 
fathers  of  the  council  exhaufted  all  their  art  and 
eloquence  in  perfuading  the  Bohemians  to  fubmit 
to  the  church  at  difcretion  ;  but,  finding  them  in- 
flexible, refolved  to  grant  their  demands,  on  con- 
dition that  they  mould  be  previoufly  explained, 
in  order  to  avoid  new  difputes.  They  accordingly 
explained  them  in  their  own  way,  and  the  Concordat 
was  fettled,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all  parties.  This 
affair  being  accommodated,  Sigifmund  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Bohemia,  after  having  approved  of 
the  Concordat,  and  fubfcribed  fome  other  condi- 
tions :  but  he  had  no  fooner  mounted  the  throne, 
than  he  broke  his  promife ;  and  the  pope  refufed  to 
fign  the  Concordat.  The  troubles  of  Bohemia 
were  renewed ;  and,  being  fomented  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  continued  till  the  Huffites  were  entirely 
ruined. 

Though  the  council  of  Bafil  had  been  convoked  £^""h 
by  pope  Martin  V.  that  pontiff  died  before  the  council  ana 
meeting  of  the  aflfembly,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  ^  Euse_ 
papacy  by  Eugenius  IV.  who  took  umbrage  at  the 
invitation  which  had  been  fent  to  the  Huffites  ;  al  - 
ledging,  that  as  they  were  heretics  who  had  been 
already  condemned  in  the  council  of  Conftance, 
they  deferved  no  indulgence  -,  and  on  that  pretence 
he  publifhed  a  bull  to  diffolve  the  council.     The 
fathers,  far  from  fubmitting  to  this  mandate,  re- 
folved by  a  majority  to  continue  the  fefiions  :  and 
this  difpute  produced  a  real  fchifm  ;  fome  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  the  council,  and  others 
adhering  to  the  pope.     Several  decrees  were  made 
to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  council  above  that  of 
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a.c.  T44T.  t]ie  p0pe  .  an(^  thefe,  as  faft:  as  they  were  enacted, 
did  his  holinefs  cancel  and  annul ;  affirming  t^at 
the  members  could  not  act  without  the  direction  of 
the  head.     As  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France, 
and  almoft  all  the  other  princes  of  Europe,  declared 
for  the  council,  Eugenius  was  fain  to  conform,  and 
allow  it  to  proceed  :  but,  when  he  fent  other  legates 
to  prefide  in  his  name,  they  refufed  to  receive  them 
in  that  quality  •,  and  this  refufal  was  a  new  caufe 
of  difTenflon.  The  pope  threatened  again  tod  ifTolve 
the  council,  and  this  laft  menaced  his  holinefs  with 
a  fentence  of  fufpenfion  •,  at  length,  however,  Eu- 
genius,   finding   himfelf  unequal   to  the  conteft, 
dropped  all  oppofuion,  and  confirmed  the  council. 
Thefe  advances  of  the  pope  were  deemed  fatisfac- 
tory  by  the  council,  which  admitted  his  legates ; 
but  the  emperor  Sigifmund  dying,  and  the  Greeks 
declaring  for  Eugenius,  he  retracted  his  condefcen- 
fion,  and  tranflated  the  council  to  Ferrara.     The 
fathers  at  Bafil,  exafperated  at  this  Hep,  filled  all 
Europe  with  remonllrances  touching  the  pope's  per- 
fidy :  they  proteited  againlt  the   affembly  at  Fer- 
rara, lummoned  all  the  prelates  to  repair  to  Bafil 
in   thirty  days,  and   renounced  excommunication 
againft  all  thole  who  mould  obfrruct  their  coming. 
The  council  was  fupported  by  the  Germans,  Spa- 
niards, and  the  majority  of  the  Italians.  Charles  VII. 
of  France  convoked   an  aflembly  of  his  prelates, 
in  which  it  was   refolved   that  France  fhould  own 
the  authority  of  the  council  at  Bafil  ;  bur,  at  the 
fame  time,  yield  obedience  to  pope  Eugenius  :  the 
Englifh,  however,  favoured  Eugenius,  becaufe  the 
council  had  refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
by  which  Charles  VII.  was  excluded  from  the  fuc- 
ceflion  ;  and  king  Henry  promifed  to  fend  delegates 
to  the  council  of  Ferrara.     Cardinal   Julian,   the 
prefident  of  the  council,  and   all  the  other  cardi- 
nals, except  one,  abandoned  Bafil,  and  carried  along 
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with  them  a  good  number  of  biihops  to  the  pope's  A«  C-M4«. 
council,  which  acquired  ftill  more  reputation  and 
authority  from  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  emperor 
with  a  numerous  train  of  his  prelates  at  Ferrara ; 
from  which  place,  in  the  fucceeding  year,  Euge- 
nius  tranllated  the  council  to  Florence,  where  it 
formed  a  fort  of  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  though  this  was  of  very  fhort  duration. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfadtions,    Chicheley  The  convo- 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  EnghnTpe- 
John  Strafford,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  bifliop  titionsthe 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  lord  high  treafurer  of  Eng-  Safut* 
land.     Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan  of  Premo- 
fee,  the  clergy,   in  convocation,  complained   that 
the  act  of  premunire  was,  by  the  chicanery  of  the 
common  lawyers,  turned  into  an  engine  of  oppreffion, 
which  fubjected  them  to  vexatious  fuits  :  they  there- 
fore moved  that  either  application  might  be  made 
to  parliament  for  repealing  the  ftatutes  of  provifor 
and  premunire,  or  for  fettling  the  true  fenfe  and 
meaning,  fo  as  that  the  clergy  might  not  luffer  by 
the  arts  of  quibbling  lawyers.      But  thefe  were 
deemed,  by  the  majority,  points  of  too  delicate  a 
nature  for  them  to  difcufs,  and  the  motion  was  laid 
afide.     This  grievance,  however,   becoming  more 
and  more  intolerable,  the  bifhops  afterwards  took 
it  into  consideration  •,  and,   after  various  debates, 
both  houfes  of  the  convocation  refolved  to  addrefs 
his  majefty,  and  petition  that  the  claufe  "  Or  Elfe- 
<c  where"  in  the  flatute  of  premunire  mould  be 
expunged.     It  was  enacted  in  the  flatute,  '  That 

*  if  any  purchafe,  or  purfue,  or  caufe  to  bepur- 
4  chafed  or  purfued,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  "  Or 

*  Elfewhere,"  any  fuch  tranflations,  proceffes,  fen- 
c  tences  of  excommunication,  bulls,  inilruments, 

*  or  any  thing  affecting  the  king's  rights,  &c.5 
And  common  lawyers,  difpofed  to  harrafs  the  clergy, 
ufed  to  put  fuch  conitru&ion  upon  the  words  "  Or 
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a.  c.  1441-  "  Elfewhere,"  as  brought  them  within  the  ftatute, 
even  when  they  profecuted  any  matter  of  ecclefia- 
ftical  right  before  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  within  the 
kingdom.       They   therefore    obferved   that  thofe 
words,    **  Or   Elfewhere,"   referred  only  to   the 
place  in  which  the  pope  might  chance  to  prefide  ; 
and  prayed  that  fome  remedy  might  be  applied  to 
this  evil :  but  the  times  were  too  unfettled  for  them 
to  expect  immediate  fatisfaction. 
The  dukeof      During  thefe  efforts  of  the  clergy  in  England,  the 
^voychoi™  council  of  Bafil  continued  to  proceed  agamft  pope 
cuncii  at     Eugenius,  whom  they  at  length  depofed,  and  chofe 
B44.  irr  his  room  Amadeus,   duke  of  Savoy,   who  had 

refigned  the  adminiftration  of  his  dominions,  and 
retired  to  a  life  of  folitude  at  Kipale.  This  new 
pontiff  aflbmed  the  name  of  Felix  V.  and  now  a 
double  fchifm  was  formed  in  the  church  between 
two  general  councils  and  two  popes,  who  con- 
demned and  excommunicated  one  another,  and  all 
their  adherents  mutually  .  In  order  to  terminate 
this  fcandalous  contention,  an  affembly  was  held 
in  Germany  by  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  em- 
pire; who  could  find  no  other  expedient  for  that 
purpofe  than  the  convocation  of  a  new  council, 
till  the  meeting  of  which  they  mould  remain  neuter. 
A.c.  1442.  This  propofal  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  Frank- 
fort •,  and  the  council  of  Bafil  affented  to  it,  though 
with  reluctance.  Mean  while  pope  Felix,  being 
ciil contented  at  the  proceedings  of  the  fathers  at 
Bafil,  who  he  thought  acted  with  too  high  a  hand, 
rrtired  to  Laufanne,  on  pretence  that  the  air  of 
this  place  was  more  healthy  than  that  of  Bafil  5 
and  Eugenius  trandated  his  council  from  Florence 
to  Rome,  where  the  feilion  was  held  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Lateran. 

At  length,  the  German  princes,  affembling  at 
Frankfort,  unanimoufly  refolved  than  if  Eugenius 
fhouid  reluie  to  give  them  iatibfaction  with  refpect 

to 
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to  certain  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  A-c-  T442- 
they  would  acknowledge  the  election  and  autho-  ^^5* 
rity  of  Felix.  Eugenius  fcrupled  at  firft  to  com-  by  anac 
ply  with  their  demands ;  but  the  emperor,  giving 
him  to  underftand  that  he  would  infallibly  lofe  all 
Germany  by  his  noncompliance,  he  condefcended 
to  grant  all  that  the  Germans  defired ;  and  a  Con- 
cordat was  ratified  accordingly.  This  was  a  terri- 
ble ftroke  to  the  council  of  Bafil,  which  had  been 
already  difowned  by  Italy,  i^rragon,  and  feveral 
other  countries,  befides  France  and  England  :  tho* 
it  conceived  frefh  hopes  from  the  death  of  its  an- 
tagonift  Eugenius,  who  was  fucceeded  by  Nicholas 
V.  Neverthelefs,  it  gained  very  little  advantage 
from  this  alteration  :  on  the  contrary,  its  authority 
diminifhed  every  day  ;  and  Felix  retained  but  a 
very  fmall  number  of  partifans.  The  king  of  Tnthemius 
France  afTembling  an  ecclefiaftical  council  at  Lyons;  ^vue"tisnu* 
to  deliberate  upon  meafures  for  terminating  the 
fchifm,  Felix  fent  thither  his  legates,  and  confent- 
ed  to  refign  the  pontificate  upon  certain  conditions. 
This  affair  was  the  fubjecl:  of  a  negotiation  with 
Nicholas,  who  having  granted  almoft  all  the  de- 
mands of  his  competitor,  Felix  refigned  his  dignity 
with  the  approbation  of  his  council,  which  had  by 
this  time  removed  to  Laufanne,  where,  in  its  laft 
decree,  it  approved  the  ceffion  of  Felix,  created 
him  cardinal  and  legate  a  latere  in  Savoy  and  the 
Tarentaife  •,  and  allowed  him  to  wear  for  life  the 
pontifical  habit.  Nicholas  confirmed  this  decree 
according  to  agreement  •,  and  thus  ended  the  dif- 
pute  which  had  produced  a  complication  of  three 
fchifms  -,  firft  between  Eugenius  and  the  council  of 
Bafil,  then  between  the  two  general  councils,  and 
Uftly  between  the  two  popes. 

The  zeal  of  the  Englifh  clergy,  in  fupporting 
the  pope  againft  the  council,  encouraged  Nicholas 
to  renew  the  papal  encroachments  in  England.  He 

fent 
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a.  c.  1452.  fenc  a  pompous  epiftle  to  the  king,  together  with  a 
Refoiution   confecrated  rofe ;  and  at  the  fame  time  demanded  a 

hoidergy"  tentn  on  tne  clergv-   He  was,  however,  difappoint- 
againftthe   ed  in  his  hope.     Hijs  requeft  was  denied  ;  and  the 
IrMch-*1'    archbifhop  of  Canterbury  prohibited  from  executing 
Micnts.        the  pope's  bull,  or  fuffering  any  money  to  be  col- 
lected.    In  a  fublequent  convocation  held  at  Lon- 
don, the  pope's  agent  folicited  a  fupply.     He  ex- 
patiated upon  the  narrow  efcape  of  his^olinefs  from 
the  wicked  attempt  of  Stephen  Porchard,  inveighed 
againft  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and 
declared,   that  if  the  Englim  would  grant  a  proper 
fupply,  the  pope   would   immediately  quit  Rome 
and  Italy,  and  refide  in  fome  place  near  England. 
All  that  the  Englim  clergy  would  grant,  in  confe- 
rence of  this  remonftrance,   was  a  form  of  prayer 
for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  his  holinefs.  It  was  about 
this  period  that  Strafford  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
died,  and  had  for  his  fucceffor  John  Kemp  cardinal 
archbifhop  of  York,  who   had  been   dean  of  the 
arches,  vicar  general  to  archbifhop  Chicheley,  and 
governor  of  Normandy  :  then  he  was  created  bifhop 
of  Rochefter,   from  whence   he  was  tranflated  to 
Chicheftcr,  and  afterwards  to  London  and  York. 
This  prelate  dying  within  the  year  after  his  eleva- 
tion, the  vacant  fee  was  filled  by  Thomas  Bourchier 
brother  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  and  cardinal  bifhop  of 
Ely,  who  made  a  vifitation  into  Kent,  and  compofed 
a  fet  of  articles  of  reformation  for  his  province. 
Accentor       But  the  moft  remarkable  churchman  that  lived 
k  bi-  at  this  period,  was  Peacock  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  a 
fciiuicr.  perlbn  of  great  learning  and  reputation,  who  pub- 
licly afTerted,  that  the  Latin  fathers   St.  Jerome, 
St.  Ambrofe,   St.    Auguftine,    and  St.   Gregory, 
ought  to  have  no  greater  authority  than  the  flrength 
of  their  reafoning,  and  the  merit  of  their  doctrine, 
acquired  •,  that  matters  of  faith  could  be  judged  by 
reaibn  alone,  to  which  he  like  wife  referred  all  eon^ 

troverfy  -t 
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troverfy  ♦,  that  the  apoftles  were  not  the  authors  of  A>c  f*5*« 
the  creed  which  they  were  fbppofed  to  have  fram- 
ed i  that  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
to  be  learned  from  natural  reafon  only  -,  that  Chrifl 
never  defcended  into  hell ;  and  that  cbriftians  were 
not  obliged  to  obferve  the  canons,  any  further  than 
they  mould  appear  agreeable  to  reafon  and  com- 
mon fenfe.     He  inveighed  againft  the  oftentation 
and  magnificence  of  churchmen ;    he  reproached 
them  for  their  neglect  of  parochial  duties  :  he  faid 
they  themfelves  might  fit  as  originals  of  the  defor- 
mities they  lamed  -,  and  that  they  recommended 
thofe  qualifications  of  which  they  found  themfelves 
deftitur,e.  His  fatire  againft  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
the  prelates  inflamed  the  populace  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  raifed  violent  commotitms   in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  bifhops  of  Chichefter  and 
Salisbury  were  murdered,  and  their  houles  pillaged  ; 
thofe  of  Litchfield  and  Norwich  were  expelled  from 
their  habitations ;   and   feveral    other   ecclefiaftics 
loft  their  lives.   Peacock  was  patronifed  by  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  at  whpfe  death  the  bidiop's  books  were 
examined  in  a  fynod  at  Lambeth,  and   he  himfelf 
obliged  to  recant  great  part  of  his  doctrine.    Then  Bayk, 
he  was  fent  to  do  penance  at  Canterbury,  where  he 
began  again  to  broach  the  fame  tenets,  declaring 
publicly,  that  the  teft  of  the  Scriptures  was  reafon ; 
that  the  practice  of  purchafing  preferments  from 
the  pope  was  unwarrantable  j  that  no  perfon  was 
bound  to  obey  the  determination  of  the   Roman 
church  ;  that  the  belief  of  ChrifVs  prefence  in  the 
Eucharift  was  not  necefTary  to  falvation ;  and,  that 
the  church  may  err  in  points  of  faith.    His  relapfe 
was  no  fooner  known,  than  he  was  brought  from 
Canterbury  to  London,  that  he  might  undergo  a 
trial,  which  he  prevented  by  a  fecond  recantation. 
By  this  fubmiflion  he  faved  his  life ;  but  he  loft  Gwdwia. 
his  fee,  and  died  in  obfcurity  at  Maidftone. 

Edward 
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a.c.  i4Jt.  Edward  IV.  found  the  friendfhip  of  the  clergy 
The  pope  fo  neceffary,  that  he  granted  a  charter,  exempting 
kaofsl  tnsm.  fr°m  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power  in 
Andrew's  criminal  caufes,  remitting  all  fuch  to  the  judgment 
into biSS^  of  th«r  ordinaries.  Thefe  favours,  while  they 
F».  ferved    to  eftablifh  Edward's  throne,  at  the  fame 

time  excited  the  pride  of  the  clergy  and  the  envy  of 
the  lay  i objects,    which  co-operated  in  paving  the 
way  for  the  reformation.     In  this  reign  popeStxtus 
IV.  at  the  folicitation  of  Graham,  elect  bifhop  of 
St.  Andrew's,    erected  that  fee  and  Glafgow   into 
archbifhoprics  independent  of  the  diocefe  of  York, 
which   claimed  a  jurifdiction  over  the  church  of 
Scotland.     But,  in  order  to  atone  for  having  thus 
difmembered  theecclefiaftical  dominion  of  theEng- 
lifh  church,  he  ifiued  feveral  bulls  to  fcreen  the 
clergy  from  the  encroachments  of  the  laity,  as  well 
as   for  confirming,  renewing,   and  increasing  the 
privileges  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
counTo/rc-       Tne  m°ft  remarkable  perfons  that  flourifhed   in 
mrkabic     England  during  this   period,  of  which   we    have 
**'  °ns'  *     fkctched  the  ecclefiaftical   hiftory,   were  generally 
ecclefiaftics  who  had  made  fome  progrefs   in  divi- 
nity and  the  fciences,  though  they  were  only  learn- 
ed in  refpect  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived  :    not 
but  that  fome  few  laymen  alfo  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by    their   genius    aud    learning.      Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  a  man  of  a  good  family,  was  carefled  for 
his  talent  in  poetry  by  Edward  III.  who  allowed 
him   a  pitcher  of  wine  every  day  from  his  cellar. 
Richard  II.  fixed  this  perquifire  atone  hogfhead  of 
wine  a  year,  and  twenty  pounds  out  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  Henry  IV.  indulged  him  with  the  fame 
allowance,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  origin 
ol  that  penfion  which  is  (till  payed  to  the  poet  lau- 
reat.     Cnaucerpoffefled  an  admirable  fund  of  hu- 
mour-,   painred   the    manners  of  life   with  great 
ftrength  of  colouring  *,  and  helped  to  improve  and 

purify 
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purify  the  Englifh  language.  His  friend  JohnA-c:H5^ 
Gower  was  likewife  a  celebrated  poet  and  hifto- 
rian  ;  and  wrote  with  reputation  in  the  Englifh, 
French,  and  Latin  languages.  Among  the  other  Ea^ie, 
perfons  of  that  age  noted  for  learning,  the  prin- 
cipal were,  Stephen  Packington,  a  Carmelite  friar, 
created  bifhop  of  St.  David's  by  Henry  V.  He 
wrote  againft  the  WicklifRtes,  tranflated  iEfop's 
Fables,  and  compofed  divers  tracts  on  the  divinity 
of  the  times.  John  Purvey,  matter  of  arts  at  Ox- 
ford, pupil  and  defendant  of  WicklifF.  William 
Holmes,  a  phyfician,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin 
upon  fimple  medicines.  Thomas  Rodbourn  was  a 
celebrated  mathematician  and  divine,  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  prefident  of  Merton  col- 
lege, archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  bifhop  of  St. 
David's.  He  wrote  a  chronicle,  faid  to  be  pre- 
fer ved  in  Bennet's  college  in  Cambridge,  together 
with  a  volume  of  mifcellanies.  Alleyn  de  Lynn,  a 
Carmelite  friar  and  prior  of  the  convent,  who  made 
mdexes  for  fifty  different  authors,  and  turned  the 
hiftorical  part  of  the  Bible  into  allegories,  John 
Seguard,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  fatires  againft 
the  priefts,  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
Richard  Courtney  the  brave  and  martial  bifhop  of 
Norwith.  John  Walter,  fkilled  in  natural  philofo- 
phy  and  mathematics.  Robert  Roos,  prior  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Norwich,  a  fubtle  reafoner  and  learn- 
ed divine.  John  Luck  of  Merton  college  in  Ox- 
ford, deep  read  in  divinity.  Richard  Caiftre,  fur- 
named  the  Good,  a  man  of  equal  piety  and  learn- 
ing. Richard  Snettifham,  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
an  excellent  difputant  and  expounder  of  the  fcrip- 
tures.  John  Befton,  prior  of  a  convent  of  Carme- 
lites at  Lynn,  counted  the  greatefr,  orator  of  the 
age,  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  philofbphy 
and  divinity,  and  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  council  of  Sienna,  which,  though  called  by 
i  Martin 
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A.c.t45«.  Martin  V.  was  never  afifembled      Leland,  a  noted 
grammarian,  who  taught  with  uncommon  applaufe 

Morcri.  -n  t^e  univerfity  of  Oxford.  John  Bate,  prior  of  the 
Carmelites  at  York,  a  great  mafter  in  the  Greek 
lauguage,  and  author  of  feveral  treatiies  on  religion. 
Richard  Ullerftone,  fellow  of  Queen's  College  in 
Oxford,  doctor  in  divinity,  and  canon  of  York, 
was  a  zealous  perfecutor  of  thofe  who  adopted 
Wickliffs  doctrine.  He  publifhed  a  book  upon 
the  articles  of  faith  of  the  Roman  catholic  Church  ; 
and  compofed  a  performance  in  Latin,  upon  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy.  Peter  Clark,  mafter  of 
arts  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was  a  follower  of 
Wickliff,  and  difputed  about  the  controverted 
points  with  Thomas  Walden.  He  was  very  zea- 
lous in  the  caufe  of  Lollard ifm  •,  and  being  obliged 
to  quit  his  native  country,  retired  to  Bohemia, 
where  he  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
Thomas  Walden  diftinguifhed  himfelf  above  all 
his  cotemporaries,  in  refuting  the  doctrines  of 
Wickliff.  Henry  IV.  fent  him  to  the  council  at 
Pifa,  where  he  fignalized  his  zeal  and  talents  againft: 
the  fch ifm  of  the  two  antipopes.     He  was  made 

Goodwin,  provincial  prior  of  the  Carmelites.  1  lenry  V. 
chofe  him  for  his  confelTor,  and  lent  him  to  the 
council  of  Conftance,  as  the  bed  qualified  of  any 
man  in  England  to  difpute  againft  the  Hufiites. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  mediating  a  dif- 
ference between  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  grand 
mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order.  He  converted  Wil- 
told  duke  of  Lithuania  to  the  chriftian  religion  ; 
and  was  in  the  bed-chamber  when  Henry  V.  ex- 
pired. Richard  Fleming  was  at  firft  a  favourer  of 
Wickliffs  doctrine ;  but  afterwards  became  a  vio- 
lent perfecutor  of  the  Lollards,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  twelve  cenfors  of  their  tenets.  He 
founded  Lincoln  College  as  a  feminary  for  Anti- 
wicklifHtes  ;  he  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 

and 
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and  afterwards  nominated  to  the  fee  of  York :  tho*  A-c-  *45*. 
this  nomination  was  fet  afide.  In  the  council  of  B*yk. 
Sienna  he  defended  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion above  all  others.  William  Lyndwood  was 
firil  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  deeply 
fkilled  in  the  canon  law,  and  a  mod  confummatc 
'  ftatefman.  Henry  V.  made  him  keeper  of  the 
privy  feal,  and  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
negotiations.  Henry  VI.  fent  him  to  the  council 
of  Bafil,  after  which  he  was  created  bifhop  of  St. 
David's.  He  compofed  a  book,  intitled,  Confti- 
tutiones  Angliae,  in  which  we  find  the  provincial 
decrees  of  forty  archbifhops,  digefted  into  order, 
and  explained  by  large  and  learned  annotations. 
William  Caxton,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  a 
man  of  ibme  ingenuity,  being  fent  by  Edward  IV. 
as  envoy  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  England,  and  fit  up  a  prefs  at 
Weftminfter,  The  monafteries  foon  purchafed  the  A-  c«  f474 
invention  ;  arid  in  a  few  years  it  was  exercifed  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  St.  Alban's,  and  other  places. 
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BOOK     FIFTH. 

From  the  Union  of  the  Two  Rofes  in  the  Per- 
fon  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Union  of  the 
Two  Crowns. 

HENRY      VII. 


a.c.  14S5.  TJENRY  Tudor  earl  of  Richmond  having 
Hlky  h"'  obtained  the  victory  at  Bofworth,   ordered 

miry  into  Te  Deum  to  be  fung  on  the  field  of  battle ; 

London.  anc|  was  faiuted  as  king  of  England  by  his  whole 
army.  When  he  firft  undertook  this  enterprize, 
he  thought  it  neceffary  to  ftrengthen  his  claim  by 
a  matrimonial  union  with  the  houfe  of  York.  And 
flbw  he  acquired  an  additional  title  from  conquer!  : 
but  as  he  knew  this  laft  would  not  be  admitted  by 
the  Englifh,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
reigning  in  right  of  his  wife,  defcended  from  a  fa- 
mily to  which  he  had  an  unconquerable  avcrfion, 

he 
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he  refolved  to  affume  the  fovereignty  as  heir  of  the  A' c-  H8Sj 
houfe  of  Lancafter  •,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  take 
fuch  precautions  as  would  prevent  any  rivalfhip. 
With  this  view,  he  fent  Sir  Robert  Willoughby 
with  a  detachment  of  horfe,  to  remove  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  the  Tower,  from  the  caftle  of  Sheriff- 
Huctcn  in  Yorkfhire,  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined by  Richard.  As  this  nobleman,  the  fon  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  the  only  male  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  York,  fuppofed  to  be  then  living,  Henry 
ordered  him  to  be  ftrictly  guarded  in  the  Tower, 
and  kept  from  all  communication,  until  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  common  exe- 
cutioner. The  princefs  Elizabeth  had  been  like- 
wife  detained  as  a  prifoner  at  large  by  the  late 
king,  In  the  caftle  of  Sheriff- Button  •,  and  now 
fhe  received  a  meffage  from  Henry,  defiring  ihe 
would  repair  to  London,  and  live  with  her  mother, 
until  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  which,  how- 
ever, he  intended  to  poftpone,  until  his  own  title 
mould  be  recognized  by  parliament.  He  himfelf 
took  the  fame  route,  and  chofe  to  enter  the  city  on 
a  Saturday,  becaufe  he  had  obtained  the  victory 
at  Bofworth  on  that  day  of  the  week,  which  he 
ever  after  accounted  propitious  to  his  fortune. 
The  mayor  and  companies,  of  London  received 
him  at  Shoreditch,  from  whence  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entry,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  the 
perfon  in  whofe  union  with  Elizabeth,  all  the  ani- 
mofity  between  the  two  Rofes  would  be  extinguim- 
ed.  Neverthelefs,  the  populace  were  a  little  dif- 
fatisfied  at  his  palling  through  the  city  in  a  clofe 
chariot,  fo  as  that  he  could  not  be  feen  like  their 
former  kings,  who  had  always  entered  the  city  on 
horfeback.  He  proceeded  directly  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  where  he  offered  up  the  ftandards  he  had 
Numb,  XLVI,  R  won  j 
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a.c.  14S5.  won  .   and    Te  Deum  being  again   celebrated,  he 
repaired  to  his  lodging  at  the  bifhop's  palace. 

In  a    few  days   after  his  arrival  at  London,  lie 
JifTembled  a  coup.         :  all    the  nobility  and  perfons 
of  dillinclion  who  happened  to  be  at  his  court,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and   folemnly  renewed  the 
oath  he   bad  fomfrerly  taken  to  wed    the  princefs 
Elizabeth,    !  i     !^und  this  Hep  abiblutely  neceffary, 
10  deftroy   a  report  that  he  was  actually  engaged  to 
marry    Ann."   daughter   and   heir  of  the    duke  of 
Biiuany.       lie   had  always   intended  to  fulfil   his 
firit  obUg        1  •,  but  his  intention  was  to  defer  his 
marriage  until  he  mould  have   received  the  crown, 
l.-li  lie  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  ftreii^then    his  right 
ThefVwt-   by  that  union  with   the   houfe  of  Yoik.      In  the 
ingfickaefs.  rnonth  of  September,  the  city  of  London  and  fome 
parts  ot  the  ki         >m  were  afflicted  with  a  new  dif- 
^m  per  called  Che  fweating  ficknefs,    a  kind  of  ma- 
lignant fever,  which  made   great   havoc,    and   of 
which  nt  commonly   died   in    four    and 

Cm  irs.      This    malady,   however,  did    not 

;    and   even   before   it    difappeared,  the 
,'od  of  cure  was  n;et«:v  well  Ascertained.  Among 
ri»e  fcft  acts  of  Ik-nry's   fovereignty,    he  bellowed 
e  government  of  the  Tower  upon  the  earl  of  Ox- 
Jbrd,  who   had  been  always   a  z.-alcus   partifan  for 
the  Ijouie  of  Lancailer.     Then  he  publifhed  a  pro- 
clamation, fpecifyiftg  that   he  had   concluded  one 
\s   Bri  kh  the    king   of  France:   a  circum- 

mce  that  c  red  to  his  advantage  in  England, 
which  was  the  bitter  difpofed  to  obey  his  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  his  title's  being  acknowledged 
by  fuch  a  prince  as  Charles,  even  before  it  was  re- 
cognized by  his  own  parliament.  His  next  ftep 
was  to  recompence  thofe  to  whom  he  lay  under  the 
l  reatefl  obligations.  His  uncle  Jafpcr  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  a  father  to 
him  in  his  youth,  and  more  than  once  delivered 
7  him 
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him  from  the  fnares  of  his  enemies,  was  created  A,c-  h^s* 
duke  of  Bedford,  The  earldom  of  Derby  was 
conferred  upon  Thomas  lord  Stanley  his  own  fa- 
ther-in-law, to  whom  he  owed  the  victory  at  Rof- 
worth  -,  and,  Edward  Courtney  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Devonshire. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  Coronation, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Odober,  by  cardinal  Bour-  men't,  aJ.e 
chier  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  -,  and  that  fame  day  kinders, 
Henry  inftituted  a  body-guard  of  fifty  archers,  cation". 
called  yeomen,  under  the  command  of  a  captain, 
to  be  in  continual  attendance  on  his  peribn  ;  which 
band  has  been  kept  up  by  all  his  fuccefTors.  On 
the  feventh  day  of  November,  the  parliament  meet- 
ing at  Weftminil'er,  intailcd  the  crown  upon 
Henry,  not  by  way  of  recognition  or  ordinance,  but 
in  the  manner  of  fettlementj  enabling,  That  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  mould  reft,  remain,  and 
abide,  in  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  ;  and  this 
ftatute  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope's  bull, 
in  which,  however,  his  titles  of  defcentt  and  conqueft 
were  recited.  The  act  of  fettle  me  nt  and  fucceffion 
being  palled,  a  difficulty  arofe  about  the  reverfal  of 
the  fentences  of  attainder,  which  had  been  de- 
nounced againit  Henry's  adherents.  A  good  num- 
ber of  thele  we  re  actually  returned  to  ferve  in  this 
parliament;  and  fome  members  obferved,  that 
they  could  not  with  anyjuiticelit  as  judges  in  their 
own  cauie.  The  king  referred  this  point  to  the 
decifion  of  the  judges,  who  were  unanimoufly  of 
opinion,  that  the  members  in  quefcion  mould  ab- 
fent  themfelves  from  the  parliament,  until  their 
attainder  mould  be  annulled  by  a  new  ftatute.  Ano- 
ther debate  enfued,  touching  the  king  himfelf, 
who  had  been  declared  traitor  and  rebel  by  an 
authentic  act  of  parliament.  This  was  a  more  knotty 
point  than  the  former  $  becaufe  he  could  not  de- 
tach himfelf  from    parliament    without   its  being 

R  2  diffolved  : 
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a.  c.  14*5.  difiblved  :  nor  was  he  at  all  difpofed  to  fubmit  to 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  On  this  occafion  the 
judges  declared,  that  the  pofTefiion  of  the  throne 
takes  away  all  defects,  and  clears  the  pofifeflbr  from 
all  fentence,  crime,  or  attainder.  Thefe  affairs  be- 
ing difcuffed,  the  parliament  proceeded  to  pafs  a 
biil  of  attainder  againft  the  late  king,  under  the 
name  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter,  as  well  as 
againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
lord  Lovel,  lord  Ferrers,  lord  Zouch,  Richard 
Ratcliffe,  William  Catefby,  and  feveral  other  ad- 
herents of  Richard.  Thus,  he  at  once  gratified 
his  revenge  and  his  avarice  ;  for,  the  confiscations 
produced  fuch  large  fums,  that  he  could  not  with 
any  decency  afk  a  fubfidy  from  parliament.  When 
he  had  in  this  manner  taken  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies, and  rilled  his  coffers,  he  publi&ed  a  gene- 
ral amntfty  in  favour  of  all  thofe  who  had  taken 
up  arms  againft  him,  provided  they  fhould  make 
their  fubmifiion  within  a  limited  time;  and  imme- 
diately a  great  number  quitted  fanctuary,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Before  the.  parliament  broke 
up,  the  lord  of  Chandos,  a  native  of  Brittany,  was 
created  earl  of  Bath,  Sir  Giles  D'Aubeny  was  pro- 
moted to  the  title  of  a  baron,  and  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
Joughby  was  made  lord  Brooke  :  at  the  fame  time, 
the  king  rcftored  to  Edward  Strafford  the  title  of 
duke  of  Buckingham,  which  he  had  loft  by  the 
attainder  of  his  father ;  and  re-eftablifhed  him  in 
pofiefiion  of  the  family-eftate,  which  had  been 
confifcated  in  the  laft  reign. 

The  feflion  being  finifhed  about  the  latter  end 
of  November,  Henry  fent  into  France  Oliver  King 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  with  money  to  reimburfe 
king  Charles,  for  the  fums  he  had  lent  towards 
equipping  the  armament  which  l|ad  conveyed  the 
earl  of  Richmond  into  England  •,  Yo  that  the  mar- 
quis of  Dorfet  and  Sir  John  Bourchier,  who  re- 
mained 
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mained  as  hoftages,    were  fet  at  liberty.     Oliver  A- c:  '4*5- 
was  likewife  veiled  with  power  to  prolong  the  truce 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  mould  he  find  Charles 
inclined  to  this  expedient.     In  order  to  difcharge 
the  obligation  of  the  loan,    Henry  attempted  to 
borrow  fix  thoufand  marks  of  the  city  of  London  ; 
but,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  confent- 
ed  to  lend  him  two  thoufand  pounds,  which   he 
thankfully  received,  and  punctually  repayed.  About  Thebiftops 
this  period  John  Morton  and  Richard  Fox,  bifnops  J^*™1 
of  Ely  and  Exeter,   were  admitted  into  the  privy  mad=  privy 
council.     The  former  was,  after  the  death  of  arch-  counfeikrs- 
bilhop  Bourchier,  promoted   to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury ;  while   Fox  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal,  and  afterwards  advanced  through  the  fees  of 
Bath  and  Durham,  to   the  bifhopric  of  Winchef- 
ter.     Thefe  two  prelates,  and  one  Urfewick  the 
king's  chaplain,  were  always  employed  in  the  mod 
important   commiflions,    embafiies,    and    negotia- 
tions.    The  king  chofe  ecclefiaftics  for  his  mini- 
fters,  not  only  becaufe  they  were  generally  better 
qualified  than  the  laity,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  was  in 
his  power  to  recompence  their  fervices  with  church 
benefices,  which  faved  him  the  expence  of  gratify- 
ing them  from  his  own  private  finances  :  and  this 
was  a  very  powerful  consideration  with  a  prince 
whofe  predominant  paflion  was  avarice. 

Although  Henry  hated  the   houfe  of  York  in  a.  c.  i4S6. 
his  heart,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  fulfil  the  pro-  "^mju> 
mife  he  had  made  to  marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth  ;  pimcds 
and  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  on  the  eighteenth  Eli2ab«h. 
day  of  January,  to  the  inexpreflible  joy  of  the  na- 
tion.    The  demonftrations  of  popular  fatisfaction 
which  appeared  on  this  occafion,  were  extremely 
mortifying  to  the  king,  who  confidered  them  as  fo 
many  marks  of  affection  to  the  houfe  of  York,  for 
which  he   had  conceived  fuch  averfion,   that  his 
queen  was  always  treated  by  him  with  the  utmoft 

R  3  coldnefs 
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a.c.  14S6.  coldnefs  and  inuilje-rence.  He  never  let  flip  an, 
opportunity  to  humble  the  partifuns  of  that  houfe, 
towards  whom  lie  ever  acted  rather  as  the  chief  of 
a  party,  than  as  an  equitable  fovereign.  The 
folemnization  of  the  king's  nuptials  was  the  more 
agreeable  to  the  people,  as  it  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  the  tidings  of  a  truce  concluded  for  three 
years  with  Charles  of  France,  who  had  formed  a 
projefl:  againfl  Brittany,  and  willingly  liftened  to 
the  propofal  of  a  truce,  which  would  hinder  the 
king  of  England  from  fupporting  that  dutrhy. 
Heniy,  on  the  other  hand,  being  ignorant  ot  his 
defigns,    thv'ight  the  friendmip  of  fuch  a  monarch 

would  it  him  the  more  formidable  to  his  do- 

ner. .. 

li  S. 

Rebellion         After  his  ma: riage  he  made  a  progrefs  into  the 
7,      northen  counties,    which  had  been  in  a  particular 
x      .'.the    manner   attached  to   the   perlon  of  Richard;  and 
toidS."u1'     pa&d  hi?  Eaffer  holidays  at  Lincoln,  hoping  that 
his  prefep         nd   fome  acts  of  favour,  would  en- 
tirely difpe]    a,  content  that  might    prevail   in 
that  country.      While  he  refided  in  this    city,   he 
received    intimation,     that  the    lord  Lovel,    w  th 
Humphrey  and  Thomas   Strafford,    had  privately 
withdrawn  I          the  fanctuaty  at  Colcheiter.    But, 
he  payed  very  little  regard  to  this  intelligence,  and 
proceeded  to  York,  where  he  underftood  that  Lo- 
vel was  on  his  march  towards  that  place,    at  the 
head  of  three  or  four  thoufand  men  •,  and,  that  the 
two   Staffbrds  had  inverted  the  city  of  Worcefler. 
Henry  was  the  more  alarmed  at  this  information,  as 
he  found  himfelf  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  maiccntents, 
with  whom   be,fuppofed  the    rabels  carried  on  a 
correfpondence.     Neverthelcfs,    he   -concealed    his 
fears   and    fufpicion,    and  immediately  iflued  com- 
iniffions  for   levying  troops  in   the  neighbourhood 
of  1             here  hi±  officers  met  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  in  a  little  Limv,  they  raiftd  a  body  of  three 

thoufand 
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thoufand  men  ;  the  command  of  which  was  given  a.c.i4s6. 
to  the  king's   uncle  the  duke  of  Bedford.      This 
nobleman  was  fent  againft  the  rebels,   with  exprefs 
orders  to  avoid  a  battle,  as  the  men  were  raw,  undif- 
ciplined,  and  but  indifferently  affected  to  the  caufe  ; 
but  he  was  inftructed  to  approach  them  with  a  good 
countenance,  and  publifh  a  pardon   in  the  king's 
name,  to  all  thofe  who  mould  lay  down  their  arms 
and   fubmit.      This  expedient  fucceeded    to    the 
king's  wifh.     The  pardon  was  nolooner  proclaim-  Hiji.  ^0y. 
ed,    than    lord   Lovel,    in   apprehenfion  of  being hnd*  c*^ 
abandoned  by  his  troops,    retired  alone  into  Lan- 
cashire, where  he   lay  for  fome  time  concealed  in 
the  houfe  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  -, 
and  then  croffing  the  fea,    repaired  to  the  court  of 
the  dutchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy.  The  two  Straf- 
fords  no  fooner  heard  of  this  tranfaction  than  they 
raifed  the  fiege  of  Worcefler-,  and   being  forfaken 
by  their  followers,   retired  to  the  church  of  Coin- 
ham,  where  they  took  fanctuary.      The  court  of 
King's-Bench  declaring,  that  the  privilege  of  this 
place  did  not  extend  to  traitors,  they  were  taken 
thence  by  force  :  the  elder  brother  Humphrey  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  and  the  younger  pardoned,  in 
consideration  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  having  been 
feduced  by  the  other. 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  a  truce  for  three  years 
was  concluded  with  James  king  of  Scotland  ;  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  John  le  Bouteiller 
lord  of  Maupertuis,  ambaifadgr  from  Francis  II. 
duke  of  Bretagne,  prolonged,  in  his  mafter's  name, 
the  truce  between  England  and  that  country,  until 
the  death  of  one  of  the  contracting  princes  -,  but, 
it  was  Stipulated,  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  nations  fhould  continue  to  the  death 
of  the  lad  liver.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  Septem-  Birth  of 
ber,  the  queen  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  preg-  p™ce 
nancy,  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was  baptized  by 

R  4  the 
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a.c.  14S6  tiie  name  of  Arthur,  in  memory  of  the  famous 
Britifh  Arthur,  from  whence  the  king  affected  to 
derive  his  origin.  The  people  hoped,  that  the  birth 
of  this  prince  would  warm  the  king's  indifference 
into  a  real  affection  for  the  mother :  but,  when 
they  perceived  it  had  no  fuch  effect  ;  that  he  de- 
layed her  coronation  •,  took  all  opportunities  of  de- 
preffing  the  friends  of  the  houle  of  York,  which 
was  generally  beloved  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom •,  that  his  difpofition  was  fordid  and  illiberal ; 
and,  that  his  temper  was  fullen  and  referved,  they 
began  to  look  upon  him  with  detefration,  and  even 
to  think  they  had  made  a  bad  exchange  for  the 
tyrant  Richard.  His  enemies  took  this  opportunity 
to  infinuate,  that  he  intended  to  murder  the  earl  of 
Warwick  in  the  Tower  ;  and  the  emifTaries  of  the 
houfe  of  York  whifpered  about,  that  the  duke  of 
York  had  made  his  efcape  from  the  cruelty  of  his 
uncle,  and  was  ftill  alive  on  the  continent. 

Lambert  The  univerfal  joy  exorefird  by  the  Englifh  people 

Simr.el   per-  ,   •  ,    n.     ,  ,    ~.  •     n 

ie  at  this  report,  encouraged  Richard  Simon,  a  prielt 
": ( .  of  Oxford,  to  devife  a  fcheme  which  was  equally  ex- 
travagant andenterprizing.  He  had  a  pupil  called 
Lambert  Simnel,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  a  joiner,  a 
youth  of  uncommon  vivacity  and  extraordinary 
perfonal  accomplifhments  :  and,  him  he  refolved 
to  pafs  upon  the  world  as  Richard  duke  of  York, 
the  fecond  fon  of  the  fourth  Edward.  While  he 
was  employed  in  preparing  this  actor  for  the  ftage, 
it  was  rumored,  that  Edward  Plantagenet  earl  of 
Warwick  had  efcaped  from  the  Tower  -,  and  Simon 
immediately  changing  his  plan,  determined  that 
his  pupil  fhould  perforate  this  nobleman  ;  a  fcheme 
much  more  extravagant  than  the  other,  if  we  con- 
fider,  that  the  fon  of  Clarence  had  been,  after  his 
father's  death,  honourably  maintained  in  the  court 
of  his  uncle  Edward,  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age; 
and  that  therefore,  his  perfon  was  well  known,  to  a 

great. 
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great  number  of  people.  Notwithftanding  this  ob-  A  c«  *486« 
ftacle,  Simon  continued  to  inftruct  his  pupil  in  his 
new  part ;  and  when  he  thought  the  impofture 
ripe,  he  conveyed  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  knew 
he  mould  not  run  fuch  a  rifque  of  detection  as  in 
England.  There  he  hoped  the  young  man  would 
be  powerfully  fupported,  as  that  kingdom  revered 
the  memory  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  their  gover- 
nor ;  and  as  Henry  had  not  yet  fuperfeded  the 
public  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  Richard. 
For,  though  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  been  declar- 
ed viceroy  of  Ireland,  he  ftill  continued  in  Eng- 
land :  Thomas  Fitzgerald  earl  of  Kildare  governed 
as  his  deputy,  and  his  brother  pofTelTed  the  poll  of 
chancellor  in  that  kingdom.  As  they  were  both 
partifans  of  the  houfe  of  York,  in  all  probability, 
they  had  by  their  emiflaries  privately  concerted  this 
fcheme  with  Simon,  who  was  likewiie  fuppofed  to 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  queen  dowager,  who 
deeply  refented  Henry's  behaviour  to  her  daughter. 
The  king  had  been  informed,  that  fomething  was 
brewing  in  Ireland  to  the  prejudice  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  ordered  the  earl  of  Kildare  to  appear 
at  his  court  in  London :  but,  that  nobleman  had 
fuch  intereft  in  the  council,  that  they  wrote  a  letter 
to  Henry,  reprefenting  the  earl's  prefence  as  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  in  Ireland  %  and  he  was  excufed  in 
confequence  of  this  remonftrance. 

When  Simnel  arrived  at  Dublin,  he  forthwith  simnei  is 
addrerTed  himfelf  to  the  earl,  in  quality  of  earl  of  "°™ed «« 

TIT  .    -  ,  -1-11  Dublin. 

Warwick,  recounting  the  manner  in  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  efcaped  from  the  Tower  •,  and  tho' 
the  deputy-lieutenant  and  his  brother  did  not  open- 
ly efpoule  his  caufe  at  his  firft  landing,  their  omit- 
ting to  apprehend  fuch  a  pretender,  plainly  indi- 
cates their  connivance  at  the  impofture.  They 
waited  to  fee  the  effects  of  the  deceit  among  the 
pmmon  people3  who  received  Simnel  with  tran- 
sports 
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a.c.  14S6.  fports  of  joy,  as  the  Ton  of  their  beloved  Clarence* 
Then  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  his  brother  the 
chancellor,  having  conferred  with  their  friends  and 
confidents,  waited  upon  Simnel  at  his  lodgings ; 
from  whence  he  was  conducted  with  great  iolem- 
nity  to  the  caftle,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  prince, 
and  behaved  with  fuch  dignity  of  deportment,  as 
overcame  the  fufpicion  cf  many  people,  who  at 
iirft  doubted  the  truth  of  his  preteniions.  The 
popular  ftream  was  fo  much  in  his  favour,  that  in 
a  few  days  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  England, 
and  lord  of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Edward 
VI.  and  not  a  (Word  was  drawn,  nor  one  mouth 
opened  in  behalf  of  Henry. 

Such  an  event  could  not  but  be  alarming  to  the 
king,  who  now  faw  himfcif  attacked  in  his  weakeft 
part,  namely,  his  title,  and  in  a  country  wholly 
devoted  to  his  adverfaries,  which  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  fubdue  without  a  very  confiderable  ex- 
pence  :  befides,  he  apprehended,  that  the  fire 
which  had  broke  out  in  Ireland  would  loon  com- 
municate to  the  other  kingdom,  by  means  of  fecret 
conelpondence,  the  nature  and  manner  of  which 
he  did  not  know.  Perplexed  by  theie  confidera- 
tions,  he  convened  his  privy  council,  in  order  to 
deliberate  upon  the  meafures  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
-  queea  an  emergency-,  and  here,  in  all  probability,  he 
4owagevi3    figp.ified    his  fufpicion  of   his    mother-in-law  the 

confined  and  ,  r        n  •  i*        1  <-         1 

1  crtate  queen  dowager  ;  tor  the  was  immediately  confined 
coitffcated.  in  tne  rnonailery  of  Bermondfey  ;  and  deprived  of 
her  whole  eftate,  without  any  form  of  procefs. 
The  whole  nation  exclaimed  agair.ft  this  ad  of 
iev^rity,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pal- 
liate, by  giving  out  that  this  pimiihment  was  in- 
flicted upon  her  for  having  delivered  her  daugh- 
ters into  the  hands  of  Richard:  a  pretence  which 
ferved  only  to  inflame  the  refentment  cf  the  peo- 
ple,  who  thought  it  verv  flranga,  that  the  queen 

fhould 
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fhould  be  fo  feverely  punifhed  for  that  which  A-c- '^s* 
was  rather  maternal  weaknefs  than  any  premedi- 
tated crime.  Befides,  they  could  not  comprehend  Bacon, 
the  meaning  of  Henry's  having  fo  long  delayed  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  affair :  they  thought  his 
marrying  the  daughter  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  mother's  innocence,  or  at  lead,  a  tacit  for* 
givenefs  of  the  fault.  They  confidered  that  fhe 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne,  and  therefore  could  not  help 
detefting  his  ingratitude  j  and,  in  this  rigorous 
treatment,  they  perceived  a  formed  defign  to  feize 
all  opportunities  of  completing  the  ruin  of  the 
houfe  of  York,  and  its  adherents-.  There  was 
fome  myftery  in  this  confinement  of  the'  queen  mo- 
ther, which  never  was  explained  to  the  public.  As 
all  hiftorians  agree  that  fhe  was  certainly  concerned 
in  the  affair  of  Simnel,  the  king,  in  all  probability, 
could  have  convi&ed  her  in  a  legal  manner  of  the 
confpiracy  •,  or  at  leaft  fixed  upon  her  fuch  ftrong 
fufpicion,  as  would  have  given  a  plaufible  colour  to 
the  fteps  he  took  for  iecuring  her  perfon.  But, 
fuch  a  procefs  would  have  introduced  an  inquiry, 
which  he  feemed  to  avoid.  Perhaps,  it  would 
have  appeared,  that  the  queen- mother  had  not 
complied  with  Richard's  deiire  in  fending  her 
daughters  to  court,  until  he  had  taken  fome  extra- 
ordinary ftep  to  quiet  her  fears.  Perhaps,  that  fa- 
tisfaclion  confided  in  his  .conniving  at  the  efcape  of 
his  furviving  nephew  from  the  Tower.  By  means 
of  this  conjecture  we  can  account  for  the  queen's 
confidence  in  the  tyrant,  who  had  brought  her  kin- 
dred to  the  fcaffold,  as  well  as  for  Henry's  beha- 
viour at  this  juncture,  when,  perhaps,  me  played 
off  the  phantom  Simnel,  in  order  to  found  the  in- 
clination of  the  people,  and  pave  the  way  for  ex- 
hibiting her  own  Ton  upon  the  ltage.  This  fup- 
pofition'likewife  explains  the  cafe  of  Perkin  War- 
beck, 
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A,c- T486- beck,  and  the  inflexibility  of  Henry,  who  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  releafe  his  mother-in-law, 
though  the  whole  nation  clamoured  at  her  impri- 
fonment,  which  continued  for  fome  years,  until 
death  fet  her  at  liberty. 
Lincoln1  "Id  ^  ^e  queen  being  fecured  in  the  monaftery  of 
lord  Lovei  Bermondfey,  Henry,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  po- 
s!mnci.fcr  pulace,  who  began  to  believe  that  the  earl  of  War- 
wick was  actually  in  Ireland,  ordered  that  young 
prince  to  be  conducted  publicly  through  the  ftrects 
of  London,  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's  church, 
whither  the  people  went  in  vaft  crouds  to  behold 
him  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  converfe  with  feveral 
individuals,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  per- 
vra—  fon,  and  well  affected  to  his  family.  After  this 
proceffion,  he  was  fent  back  to  the  Tower  •,  but, 
the  Irifh  retorted  the  impofture  upon  Henry,  affirm- 
ing, that  the  youth  whom  he  had  produced  was  a 
counterfeit-,  and  that  Simnel  was  the  true  earl  of 
Warwick.  The  king  fearing  the  contagion  would 
fpread  into  England,  publifhed  a  general  amnefty 
for  thofe  who  fhould  quit  the  party  of  the  rebels, 
with  promife  of  reward  to  fuch  as  fhould  come  and 
difcover  the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  ordered  the  coafts  to  be  guarded, 
to  cut  off  all  correfpondence  between  the  malcon- 
tents of  the  two  kingdoms.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  precautions,  the  pretender  acquired  fome  power- 
ful friends  in  England  ;  or  rather,  the  prieft  who 
tutored  Simnel,  had  been  encouraged  by  perlbns  of 
the  firft  quality,  to  produce  this  impoftor,  whom 
he  would  have  hardly  prefumed  to  exhibit  without 
fome  promife  of  confiderable  fupport.  He  no  fooner 
made  his  appearance  in  Ireland,  than  John  earl  of 
Lincoln,  whom  his  uncle  Richard  III.  had  declared 
preemptive  heir  of  the  crown,  openly  efpoufed  his 
caufe,  and  embarked  for  Flanders  in  order  to  con- 
cert with  his  aunt  Margaret  dutchefs  dowager  of 

Burgundy, 
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Burgundy,  the  proper  meafures  for  infuring  fuccefs  a-.c^s*. 
to  the  enterprize.  That  princefs  being  incenfed  at 
Henry's  behaviour  to  her  niece,  and  the  virulence 
with  which  he  perfecuted  all  the  partifans  of  the 
houfe  of  York,  readily  engaged  in  the  fcheme  of 
Simnel,  which  in  all  probability  had  been  projected 
with  her  privity  and  concurrence  \  and  after  having 
deliberated  with  Lincoln  and  Lovel,  promifed  to 
furniih  two  thoufand  veteran  German  troops,  com- 
manded by  Martin  Swart,  an  officer  of  reputation, 
which  mould  accompany  them  to  Ireland,  and  join 
the  new  king's  party.  They  accordingly  fet  fail  in  A-  c»w%7i 
the  beginning  of  May  -9  and  arrived  in  fafety  at 
Dublin,  where  Simnel  was  crowned  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  in  the  cathedral,  by  the  bifhops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Meath,  and  Derry,  in  prefence  of  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  the  chancellor,  and  all  the  other  officers 
of  ftate  belonging  to  that  kingdom.  This  cere-  %mer« 
mony  being  performed  with  a  crown  taken  from 
the  flatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  new  king  af- 
fembled  a  kind  of  parliament,  in  which  the  clergy- 
granted  a  fubfidy  to  the  pope,  in  hope  of  render- 
ing his  holinefs  propitious  to  their  undertaking. 
Then  a  council  was  held,  to  regulate  the  meafures 
to  be  next  purl  tied  ;  and  after  fome  debate,  they 
agreed,  that  the  feat  of  the  war  mould  be  trans- 
ferred to  England,  where  they  expected  to  be  joined 
by  all  the  favourers  of  the  houfe  of  York,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  depofe  the  ufurper  without  the  lead  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the 
impending  dorm.  He  was  no  fooner  informed  of 
Lincoln's  retreat  to  Flanders,  than  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  was  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy  ♦,  and  was  the  more  alarmed 
as  he  knew  the  enterprizing  difpofition  of  that 
princefs,  v/hofe  hatred  he  had  incurred,  He  forth- 
with 
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a.c.  14S7.  w;t|1  levied  two  armies,  the  command  of  which  He 
beftowed  upon  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  in  order  to  guard  both  fides  of  the  ifland 
from  invafion  •,  and  dining  the  winter  he  made  a 
progrefs  through  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk, where  he  had  moll  reafon  to  expect  a  defcent, 
on  account  of  their  neighbourhood  to  the  Low 
Countries.  When  he  arrived  at  St.  Edmundfbury, 
he  received  intimation  that  the  marquis  of  Dorfet 
was  on  the  road  to  vine  him,  that  he  might  vindi- 
cate himfelf  from  fomc  malicious  imputations,  and 
offer  his  fcrvice  to  his  tnajefty  :  but  Henry,  inftead 
of  accepting  his  offer,  lent  the  earl  of  Oxford  to 
meet  and  conduct  him  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  tho' 
he  was  defired  to  allure  the  marquis,  that,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  rebellion,  he  fhould  have  a  fair 
hearing;  and  that  his  prefent  arrefr.  would  conduce 
to  his  own  fafcty,  by  hindering  him  from  being 
milled  by  evil  counleliors.  hrcm  Ldmundfbury 
tl^e  king  repaired  to  Norwich,  where  he  kept  his 
Chriftmas ;  thence  lie  proceeded  in  pilgrimage  to 
vifit  our  Lady's  church  of  Walfingham  ;  and  then 
returned  by  the  way  of  Cambridge  to  London. 
]  lere  he  learned,  that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  with  his 
foreign  auxiliaries  had  landed  in  Ireland  :  fo  that 
being  freed  from  his  apprehenfion  of  a  defcent  from 
Flanders,  he  afYembled  all  his  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coventry,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  j  and  repairing  to  that  city  in  perfon,  re- 
folved  to  wait  for  more  certain  information  touching 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy. 

He  hud  not  remained  long  in  this  fituation,  when 
he  was  informed  that  Simnel  and  his  friends  v/ere 
1  mded  in  Lancafhire,  and  joined  by  Sir  Thomas 
E  hton,  and  a  fmall  number  of  Engliih  mal- 
contents. They  had  begun  their  mar^h  towards 
York,  in  hope  of  feeing  their  numbers  daily  in- 
crease :  and  they  forbore  all  acts  of  hoitility  in  the 

country 
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country  through  which  they  pafTed,  with  a  view  to  *  c-  J48?- 
intereft  the  people  in  their  favour.  They  were, 
however,  miferably  difappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion. The  natives,  either  dreading  the  fagacity  and 
fortune  of  Henry,  or  averfe  to  a  king  introduced 
by  the  Irifh  and  Germans,  far  from  taking  arms  in 
his  favour,  exhibited  no  marks  of  good  will  to  the 
enterprize  ;  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln  fearing  that  his 
army,  confifting  of  eight  thoufand  men,  would  ra- 
ther diminifh  than  increafe,  refolved  to  give  battle 
to  the  king  before  all  his  force  mould  be  afTembled. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  changed  his  route,  and  marched 
towards  Newark,  in  hope  of  making  himfelf  mafter 
of  that  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 
Henry  had  advanced  to  Nottingham,  at  the  head 
of  fix  thoufand  men  •,  and  being  joined  by  an  equal 
number,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, the  lord  Strange,  with  a  confiderable  number 
of  knights  and  gentlemen  •,  he,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  determined  to  engage  the  rebels  with- 
out delay.  Gueffing  Lincoln's  defign  upon  the 
town  of  Newark,  he  marched  thither  with  great 
expedition,  and  polled  himfelf  between  the  enemy 
and  the  town,  while  the  earl  of  Lincoln  encamped 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Stoke. 
Next  day,  being  the  fixth  of  June,  Henry  drew  up 
his  army  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  plain,  which 
was  fo  narrow,  that  he  could  not  extend  his  front  -r 
and,  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  form  his  troops 
into  three  lines,  placing  his  bell  men  in  the  rirfh, 
to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand.  The  enemy  did 
not  decline  the  engagement  \  on  the  contrary,  they 
marched  down  in  order,  and  attacked  the  royalifts 
with  great  intrepidity,  hoping,  that  mould  they  be 
able  to  break  the  king's  fir  It  line,  it  would  fall 
back  on  the  other  two,  and  put  the  whole  army 
hi  confufron.  The  naked  Irifh,.  though  terribly 
galled  by  the  Engjtfh  arrows,    maintained  their 

ground 
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A.  c.  14S7.  ground  without  flinching  ;  and  the  German  troops 
being  well  difciplined   and  inured  to  war,  fought 
with  great  obftinacy  for  three  hours,  until  by  far 
the  greater  part  was  flain,  with  Martin  Swart  their 
Bacon.        leader.   The  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Kildare  met  with 
the  fame  fate ;  and  their  army  was  totally  routed, 
with  the  lofs  of  four  thoufand  men  killed  upon  the 
field  of  battle.     Nor  was  the  victory  cheaply  pur- 
chafed  by  the  king,  one  half  of  whofe  firft  line  was 
cut  in  pieces.     Lambert  Simnel,  and  his  tutor  were 
taken  prifoners  •,  and  Henry  affected  to  defpife  his 
rival  fo  much,  that  he  would  not  deprive  him  of 
his  life  •,  but  retained  him  as  a  fcullion  in  his  kitchen, 
from  which  low  ftation  he  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  place  of  a  falconer.     Simon  the  prieft  was 
committed  to  prifon,  and  never  heard  of  after  his 
commitment.  The  lord  Lovel  is  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  have  been  drowned  in  the  Trent,  endeavouring 
to  ford  that  river  after  the  battle  •,  others  affirm  he 
was   flain  in  the  action  •,  and  a  third  fet  believe  he 
paiTed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  vault  or  ca- 
vern * . 
Henry       1      Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  king  marched  to 
uLkun- '    Lincoln,  from  whence  he  advanced  to  York  ;  and, 
Ur'  in  this  progrefs  feverely  punifhed  all  thofe  who  had 

favoured  the  rebels,  or  were  convicted  of  having  cir- 
culated a  report,  that  the  king's  army  was  defeated: 
a  report  which  had  hindered  fome  powerful  fuccours 
from  joining  Henry  before  the  battle.  Thofe  delin- 
quents were  tried  partly  by  commiflioners,  and 
partly  by  martial  law  •,  but,  the  punifhment  fell 
upon  their  eftates  only,  the  king  being  fatisfied 
with  filling  his  coffers  by  fines  and  confifcations. 

*  This  laft  notion  :s  countenanced  terraneous  room,  the  figure  of  a  vene- 

bjr  a  difcovcry  made  about  fixty  years  rable  old  man  fitting  in  a  great  chair  i 

ago  at  this  nobleman's  feat  of  Minfter-  but,  when  touched,  the  body  fell  into 

Lovel  in  Oxfordshire     The  workmen  duil,  Carte, 
in  repairing  the  houfe,  found  in  a  fub- 

When 
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When  he  had  fleeced  the  malcontents  in  this  man-  A  c-  m8/- 
ner,  he  procured  a  bull  from  the  pope,  impowering 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  abfolve  them  of  the 
excommunication  they  had  incurred  by  the  former 
bull  of  fettlement,  as  if  he  had  been  follicitqus  about 
the  falvation  of  thofe  who  fought  his  ruin.     At  the  Aa*  p"^* 
fame  time,  Innocent  VI II.  fent  over  another  bull, 
reftraining  the  privilege  of  fanctuaries  within  pro- 
per bounds.     He  ordained,  that  malefactors  who 
had  quitted  the  fancluary  to  commit  frefh  crimes, 
and  returned  again  to  it  for  fhelter,  might  be  forci- 
bly taken  from  it  by  the  king's  officers :  that,  with 
refpect  to  debtors,  who  took  fancauary  in  order  to 
defraud  their  creditors,  the  privilege  mould  extend 
to  their  perfons  only,  and  not  to  their  eflates  ;  and 
that  the  king  might  fend  guards  into  the  fancluary, 
to  prevent  the  efcape  of  traitors  and  rebels.    While  Plan  of  a 
Henry  refided  at  York,  deputies  arrived  from  Scot-  scTtSnd 
land,  to  terminate  fome  difference  concerning  the 
fifhery  of  the  river  Efk  °,  and   the  king  took  this    . 
opportunity  of  beginning  a  negotiation  with  James 
the  Scottifh  monarch,  to  whole  court  he  fent  Fox 
bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb,  as 
his  ambafladors,  to  treat  of  a  triple  alliance,   The 
treaty  was  projected,  and  they  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing articles  :   That  the  Scottilh  marquis  of  Or- 
mondihould  marry  Catherine  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Edward  :  That  James  himfeif  mould  efpoufe  Ed- 
ward's widow  :  That  his  fon  the  prince  of  Scotland 
fhould  be  matched  with  another  daughter  of  that 
monarch  :  That  the  king  of  England  Ihould  ceds 
for  ever  the  town  and  caftle  of  Berwick  to  the  Scots  i 
That  the  articles  and  conditions  of  thofe  three  mar- 
riages mould  be  regulated  by  the  commiffioners  of 
the  two  kings,  to  be  affembled  at  Edinburgh,  firft 
in  January,  and  then  in  May  :  That  the  two  kings 
fhould  have  an  interview  in  the  month  of  July  i 
and,   That  the  truce  fh:;uld  be  prolonged  for  thir- 
...  N°,  46.  S  ieen 
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a.  c.  1487.  tecn  months.     Henry  ratified  thefe  conventions  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  November  :  but,  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  was  prevented  by  the  troubles  that  en- 
fued  in  Scotland. 
The  queen's      xhe  king  in   his  journey   to  the  North  had  oc- 
coronanon.    ca£on  tQ  perceiVe,  that  the  difcontents  of  the  peo- 
ple proceeded  in  a  great  meafure  from  his  feverity  to 
the  partifans  of  the  houle  of  York,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  his   having  fo  long  delayed  the  queen's 
coronation.     He  therefore  refolved  to  remove  this 
fubject  of  complaint.   About  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember he  returned  to  London,  which  he'entered 
in  triumph  ;  and  next  day  went  til  proceffion  to  St. 
Paul's  church,  where  Te  Deum  was  fung  for  the 
victory  he  had  obtained  over  the  rebels.  Then  he 
appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  high  Reward  for  the 
coronation  of  the  queen,  which  was  performed  with 
the  ufual  folemnitiei,  on  the  twenty  fifth  day  of  No- 
vember, two  years  after  her  marriage.      Upon  this 
occafion,  he  fet  at  liberty  the  marquis  of  Dorfet, 
without  having  brought  him  to  any  trial ;   and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  year,  lent  a  folemn  em- 
-   bally  to  the  pope,  with  intimation  of  his  marriage, 
and  proffers  oi  fervicc  and  fpiritual  obedience. 
AffaWs  of  xhe  war  dill  continued   in  the  Low  Countries, 

IriMpqr.  w|iere  the  troops  of  Charles  VIII.  furprifed  Sr. 
Omer  and  Terouenne-,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent 
were  incited  by  a  nobleman,  cajled  Raffingbam, 
to  revolt  againil  Maximilian.  By  this  time  Francis 
II.  duke  of  Brittany,  was  old,  infirm,  and  at  cer- 
tain times  deprived  of  his  fenfes  :  having  no  fons, 
he,  with  the  confrnt  of  his  eftates,  fettled  the  fuc- 
ceflion  upon  his  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Ifabel, 
which  laft  died  before  her  father  -,  fo  that  Anne  be- 
came fole  heir-rfs  of  Bretagne.  Charles  Vill.  was 
defirous  of  uniting  that  dutchy  with  France,  by 
marrying  this  princefs  ;  but  his  views  were  thwarted 
by  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he  had  perfecuted 

at 
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at  the  mitigation  of  his  fitter  Madam  de  Beaujeu,  a.c.  Ms7. 
and  compelled  to  fly  for  fhelter  into  Brittany,  where 
he  met  with  a  very  hofpitable  reception,  and  gained 
an  afcendancy  over  Francis.  This  prince  being 
incenfed  againft  his  own  nobility,  who  had  put  his 
favourite  JLandais  to  death,  gladly  entertained  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
count  de  Dunois*  and  fome  other  French  noblemen 
of  that  party ;  and  the  lords  of  Bretagne  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  Charles,  though  their  mo- 
tives Were  very  different  from  thole  by  which  the 
French  kino;  was  actuated  when  he  concluded  the 
alliance.  He  thought  the  treaty  would  furnifh  him 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  a  complete  conquer! 
of  Bretagne,  while  they  hoped  his  protection  would 
fcreen  them  from  the  refentment  and  arbitrary  de- 
figns  of  their  own  foT/ereign.  In  purfuance  of  this 
treaty,  Charles  invaded  Brittany  with  fix  differenc 
armies  ;  and  the  duke,  retiring  to  Maletroit,  af- 
fembled  fixteen  thoufand  men,  with  whom  he  be- 
gan his  march,  to  raife  the  (lege  of  Pioermel,  which  Argentre. 
the  enemy  had  undertaken  -,  but,  as  he  advanced,  he 
found  himfelf  abandoned  by  all  his  forces,  except 
about  four  thoufand  •,  and  retreated  with  great  preci- 
pitation to  Nantz,  which  was  bsfieged  by  the  French 
after  they  had  reduced  Ploermel^  Vannes,  and  Di~ 
nant.  The  duke  had  commiiTioned  the  count  de 
Dunois  as  his  ambaffador,  to  follicit  fuccours  of 
the  king  of  England  \  and  that  nobleman  had  em- 
barked four  different  times  on  this  embaffyf  but  was 
always  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  or  tempef- 
tuous  weather. 

While   Charles  was   employed  in  the  fiege  ofchariesof 
Nantz,   he  received  advice  of  the  victory   which  ^raace 

j  lends  an 

Henry  had  obtained  at  Scokefield,  and  immediately  embany  to 
difpatched  ambaffadors  to  congratulate  him  upon  Henry' 
his  good  fortune,    and  endeavour  to  diffuade  him 
from  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  Bretagne.  They 

S  2  found 
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a.  c.  1437.  found  him  at  Leicefter,  wher£  they  were  admitted 
to  an  audience ;  in  which,  after  the  compliments 
of  congratulation,  they  cbferved  that  the  king  their 
fovereign  found  himfelf  obliged  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  given  protec- 
tion to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  declared  enemy 
of  Charles  -,  and  even  affifted  him  in  exciting  trou- 
bles in  the  kingdom  of  France  :  that  therefore  the 
duke  of  Brittany  was  in  effect  the  aggreffor :  and 
the  French  king  hoped,  from  the  equity  of  Henry, 
that  he  would  confider  him  in  no  other  light.  That, 
although  the  king  had  formerly  lain  under  fome 
obligations  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  would  like- 
wife  remember  the  aififtance  he  had  received  from 
(he  French  monarch,  at  the  time  when  the  duke 
had  not  only  abandoned  his  intereft,  but  even  agreed 
to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  For 
which reaibns,  Charles  hoped  the  ki ng oi England,  far 
from  engaging  in  the  defence  of  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who  protected  and  encouraged  the  rebellious 
fubjects  of  his  neighbour  prince,  would  efpoufe  the 
intereft  of  his  real  friend,  or  at  leait  oblerve  an 
exact  neutrality.  Henry  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
defigri  with  which  Charles  had  taken  the  Held  •,  but, 
as  the  French  ambafladors  had  carefully  avoided 
touching  upon  their  matter's  real  fcheme  of  re- 
uniting Brittany  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  he 
diffembled  in  his  turn,  and  replied,  That  as  the 
French  king  and  the  duke  of  Brittany  were  the  two 
princes  to  whom  he  was  more  obliged  than  to  all 
the  world  befides,  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  ot 
manifesting  his  gratitude  to  both.  He  laid  he 
would,  upon  this  occafion,  fulfil  the  duty  of  a  real 
friend,  and  endeavour  to  compromi'e  their  diffe- 
rence in  an  amicable  manner.  He  did  not  imagine 
that  Bretagne  would  be  eafily  conquered.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  Charles  would  accept  of  his  media- 
tion, rather  than  incur  his  reiemrhent  -,  and  he  fore- 

faw 
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faw  that  this  affair  would  furnifh  him  with  a  pre-    -£-h87. 
tence  for  demanding   a  iubfidy,    which  he  mould 
have  no  cccafion  to  expend. 

In  thefe   fentiments   he  difpatched   ambaffadors  Hetvyoffcrs 
with    offers    of   his   mediation    to  king  Charles  ;  his  ***»- 
and,  mould   thefe  be   accepted,  they  were  ordered  promife.aH 
to  proceed  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne  with  the  fame  ?*&**&* 

r  o  between 

propofal.  Charles  was  then  employed  in  the  liege  chariesand 
of  Nantz  ;  and,  as  it  was  his  intereft  to  amufe  'he  dukc  of 
Henry  until  the  place  mould  be  taken,  he  not  only 
accepted  his  mediation,  but  alio  offered  to  fubmit 
the  difpute  to  his  final  decifion ;  hoping  either 
that  the  duke  of  Brittanv  would  reject  the  arbitra- 
tion,  or  that  the  negotiation  might  be  fpun  out 
until  he  mould  be  mafter  of  the  dutchy.  When 
the  Englifh  ambaffadors  propofed  their  mailer's 
mediation  to  the  duke,  who  was  befieged  in  Nantz., 
the  duke  of  Orleans  replied  in  the  name  of  that 
prince,  that  in  fuch  a  perilous  conjuncture,  he  ex- 
pected fubftantial  affiftance  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, rather  than  offers  of  mediation,  which  couid 
not  prevent  the  lofs  of  his  dominions  :  he  defired 
their  king  would  remember  the  be.  .fits  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  confider 
how  much  it  imported  England  to  hinder  that 
dutchy  from  becoming  a  province  of  France.  With  Arsentt^ 
this  anfwer  the  ambaffadors  were  difrniifed,  and 
Charles  triumphed  greatly  in  his  affected  modera- 
tion. Mean  while  he  carried  on  his  attacks  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  mud  have  been  furren- 
dered,  had  not  the  count  de  Dunois  affembled  a 
great  multitude  of  peafants,  who  were  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  their  fovereign,  and  relieved  the 
town  in  the  face  of  the  French  army.  This  fup- 
ply  obliged  Charles  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  Henry 
being  now  fully  perfuaued  that  the  French  king 
would  not  be  able  to  conquer  Brittany,  refolded 
to  continue  neuter  \  but  at  the  fame  time  affected  to 

S  3  intereft 
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a.c.  14S7.  Jntereft  himfelf  warmly  in  the  duke's  favour,  that; 
he  might  have  a  pretext  for  demanding  a  fubfidy 
from  the  parliament  which  he  had  convoked  for 
the  ninth  day  of  November.     Mean  while  he  fent 
back  the  ambaiTadors  to  renew  their  efforts  for  a 
negotiation. 
Thedukfof       J  he  lord  Wideville,  the  queen's  uncle,  follicited 
terchis        the  kings   permilnon  to  engage  m  the  iervice  or 
daughter  in  tne  cju^e  0f  Brittany  with  a  number  of  volunteers  \ 
Seeing  of    and,    though   Henry   denied    his    requcfl,  he  cm- 
ihcRoman..  barked   privately  at   the  Ifle  of  Wight  with  four 
hundred  men,  v  h  >  were  no  fooner  landed  in  the 
duke's  dominions,  Charles    complained  of 

them  to  the  Engli/h  ambailadors,  as  a  body  of  aux- 
iliaries   fent   in    violation    cf  the  neutrality  which 
the  king  of  England  affected  to  maintain.    Henry, 
however,   difavowmg  this  Hep  of  the  lord  Wide- 
ville as  a  clandtfiine  tranfa&ion,  Charles  was  fa- 
tiffied,  becaufe  it  was  not  his  imereil  to  break  with 
it  king  of  England   at  fiich  a  juncture  j  for  by 
this  time  the  noblemen  of  Brittany,   perceiving  the 
intention  of  the  French  king  was  to  male:  a  conqueft 
of  their  country,   had  made  peace  with  their  love- 
reign,    who   could   not  however    prevent    Charley 
irom  taking  the   town  cf  U  :1  by  afiault;  fo  that 
the   duke,   thinking  hirhfejf  uhfafe   at  Nantz,  re- 
tiied  to  Rennes,  in   hope  of  being  fuccoUred  by 
fome   of  his  allies  :    there,     finding  himiclf  hard 
prefled  by  the  enemy,  and  feeing  no  profpedtof  im- 
mediate afuftance,  he  fuffered  himiclf  to  be  per- 
fuaded  by  the  prince  of  Orange   to  promiie   he 
would  beftow  his  daughter  Anne  in  marriage  upon 

e  Romans  j  and  that  prince  engaged 
to  bi  -owerf'ul  army  into  Bretagne  ;  but  he 

was  j         rite    by  the  revolt  of  Ghent,  which  cm- 
his  forces  in  Flanders. 
During  thefe  tranfactions  on   the  continent,  the 
-.nambafiadors  returned  to  London,   and  re- 
ported 
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ported  to  Henry  that  the  intention  of  Charles  was  A.  0.1437. 
to  amufe  him  with  a  negotiation  until  Bretagnc 
fhould  be  conquered.     The  parliament  meeting  at 
^  Weftminfter,  the  fefTion  was  opened  with  a  fpeech 
by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,    chancellor  of 
the  realm,  who,  in  the  king's  name,  having  thank- 
ed the  two  houfes  for  the  ads  they  had  paifed  in 
his  favour  at  their  lad  fittino;    save  them  to  under- 
ltand,  that  with  refpecl  to  the  war  between  France 
and  Bretagne,  Charles  had  deiired  he  would  obferve 
a  neutrality,  and  the  duke    had   follicited  his  af* 
fiftance  :   that  he  had  offered  his' mediation,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  French   king,    on  condition 
that  he  mould  not  dilcontinue  hpftiliries,  until  the 
difference  mould  be  compromifed ;  but  that  this  con- 
dition was  rejected  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  dif- 
trufled  the  fmcerity  of  Charles,  and  obferved  that 
his  aim  was  to  fpin   out  the  negotiation  until  the 
dutchy  fhould  be  fubdued  ;  that  after  having  inef- 
fectually employed  his  belt  offices  to  terminate  the 
difpute  by  an  accommodation,  he  begged  the  ad- 
vice of  his  parliament;    and  defired  they  would 
confider  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  interpofe  more 
effectual  meafures  for  the  prelervation  of  Bretagne. 
This  was  a  queflion  that  required  very  little  oon- 
fideration :    the  Englifh  were   too  jealous  of  the 
power  of  France  to  ttand  tamely,  and  fee  it  aug- 
mented by  the  accefiion  of  fuch  a  maritime  pro- 
vince, which  they  ccunfelled  the  king  to  defend 
with  all. his  might  •,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  affift  the  duke  effectually,  they  granted  a  fupply 
of  two  fifteenths,  befides   a  poll  tax  upon  aliens, 
and  another  act  of  refummion.     In   this  fefllon 
they  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  Star-chamber, 
a  court  which  had  hitherto  fubfifted  by  the  ancient 
common  laws  of  the  realm.     It  confided  of  the 
members  of  the  king's  council,  who  fat  in  an  apart- 
ment called  the  Star-chamber,  from  the  cieling* 

S  4  which 
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ArC.  1 4*7.  which  was  painted  with  Mars,  to  judge  offences 
under  the  degree  of' capital.  The  parliament  like- 
wife  enacted  a  ftaiuie,  by  which  any  fervant  of  the 
king,  under  the  dt-gtee  of  a  nobleman,  confpiring 
the  death  of  any  member  of  the  council,  or  lord  of 
the  realm,  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime.  The  lame  penalty  was  extended  to  thofe 
wh<  old  obtain  pofTeflion  of  women  by  force, 
hi  vrr  they  might  afterwards   be  reconciled  to 

their  ravifhers.  A  Jaw  was  made  for  the  more  ef- 
uaj  prevention  of  murder  and  manflaughter. 
Another  feature  ordained  that  clerks  convicted 
fhould  be  burned  in  the  hand,  for  a  tafteof  punifli- 
ment  and  I  of  infamy,  from   which   they  had 

been  hitherto  exempted!  A  third  decreed  that  the 
Icing's  officers  and  farmers  fhould  forfeit  their  places 
and  holds,  in  cafe  of  unlawful  retainer,  or  being 
concerned  in  riots  and  illegal  afil-mblies.  Several 
wholefome  regulations  were  made  for  the  preven- 
tion of  ufury,  the  fecurity  of  the  king's  cuftorns; 
and  the  employment  of  ioreign  commodities  im- 
ported into  the  kingdom. 

■r>e<?ukep<       Hrnry  having  accomplifhed  his  aim,  which  w?s 

lintrany  is  /  ©  I 

i  by   a  lubudy,    inltead    or    employing    it    in   vigorous 
the  F»ench    rr;eafurt-s    refumed  the  method  of  negotiation,  and 

king  at  St.  i      /r  J  /- 1        1  I         Li 

lent  ambanadors  2gain  to  Charles,  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  refolution  ot  the  parliament. 
1  hf  French  king,  who  was  no  ft  ranger  to  Henry's 
fentiments  and  diipofition,  frill  continued  to  amufe 
h;.m  by  declaring  himfelf  ready  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  k;ng  of  England:  but  he  abfolutely 
refufeel  to  interrupt  his  operations,  alledging  that 
fuch  interruption  would  enable  his  adverfary  to 
retrieve  his  affairs;  neverthelefs  the  duke  of  Ere- 
tagne  gained  by  the  approach  of  winter  what  he 
c*v:v'  not  obtain  by  Henry's  follicitations.  The 
king  of  France  was  obliged  to  put  his  troops  in 
quarters,  and  return  to  Paris,  while  the  duke  not 

only 
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cnly  enjoyed  a  refpite,  but,  by  the  valour  and  ac-  A  c-1^8' 
tivity  of  the  marechal  Rieux,  retook  Vannes  and 
Dinan,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  fecured  An- 
cennis  and  Chateaubriant,  with  ftrong  garrifons  : 
at  the  fame  time  a  fmall  body  of  men  at  arms, 
belonging  to  the  lord  of  Albret,  deferred  the  fer- 
vice  of  France,  and  joined  the  duke  of  Brittany. 
This  fmile  of  fortune  *was  of  fhort  duration:  in  the  Mczerai. 
month  of  April  Charles  began  the  campaign,  re- 
took and  demolifhed  Ancennis  and  Chateau- .Briant ; 
and  at  one  time  inverted  Fougeres  and  St.  Aubin  de 
Cormier.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  duke 
of  Bretaorne  had  endeavoured  to  detach  the  lord  of 

o 

Albret  from  the  intereft  of  France,  by  promifing 
to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage-,  and  now 
that  nobleman  embracing  the  propofal,  joined 
him  with  a  body  of  a  thoufand  horfe,  in  ex- 
pectation of  feeing  his  promife  immediately  ful- 
filled. Francis,  who  had  in  private  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  Maximilian,  tutored  the  princefs, 
who  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  to  exprefs  a 
perfonal  averfion  to  rhe  match  •,  and  this  ferved  as 
a  pretence  for  delaying  the  marriage.  Mean  while, 
finding  himfeif  altogether  unable  to  cope  with  the 
French,  and  being  difappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions from  Henry  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  he 
ient  the  count  de  Dunois  to  follicle  Charles  for  Rymer. 
peace.  That  king  was  then  engaged  in  a  private 
negotiation  for  a  truce  with  the  king  of  England  •, 
and  therefore  deferred  giving  a  pofitive  anfwer,  on 
various  pretences,  until  he  received  advice  that 
the  treaty  was  concluded  at  Windfor :  then  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  Henry,  he  rejected  the  duke's 
propofals,  and  refolved  to  continue  the  war  until 
he  mould  have  made  an  intire  conauefl  of  the 
dutchy.  The  duke's  affairs  being  now  defpera.te, 
his  chief  coun'eiiors,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  marechal  Rieux,  refolved 
to  make  one  vigorous  effort,  by  giving  battle  to  the 

enemy. 
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a.c.  14SS.  enemy.  With  this  view  they  marched  towards  St. 
Aubin,  which  had  capitulated  before  they  arrived  ; 
and  the  French  army  being  reunited  under  the 
command  of  Lewis  de  la  Tremouille,  a  battle  en- 
fued  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  when  the 
forces  of  Brittany  were  routed  with  great  (laughter  : 
the  duke    of  Orleans  and  the  prince  of  Orange, 

Argcntrc.  who  fought  on  foot,  were  taken  prifonei  s,  and  the 
lord  Wideville  was  flain,  with  all  his  followers. 

]nny^rif-l0n       While  the  duke  of  Bretagne  thus  precipitated  his 
(hiTc.  own  ruin,  the  king  of  England  made  his  diftrefs  a 

pretext  for  levying  the  iubfidy  with  the  utmoit  ex- 
pedition i  and  ail  the  counties  payed  it  without 
murmuring,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkfhire 
and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  who,  as  old  parti- 
fans  of  the  houle  of  York,  hated  Henry,  and  re- 
fufed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  tax, 
which  they  faid  was  a  grievous  opprefiion.  The 
commifiioners  being  thus  repulfed,  addreffed  them- 
selves to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  wrote 
to  court  for  directions  •,  and  the  king  infilled  pe- 
remptorily on  their  paying  their  proportion  of  the 
fubfidy  which  had  been  granted  by  parliament ; 
obferving  that  the  affairs  of  Bretagne  were  very 
prerTingv  and  that  fhould  he  relinquifh  his  right 
on  this  occafion,  other  counties  would  be  encou- 
raged to  claim  the  lame  exemption.  The  earl  no 
fooner  received  this  anfwer,  than  he  aifembled  the 
juftices  and  freeholders  of  the  county,  and  fignified 
his  majefty's  pleafure  in  fuch  imperious  terms,  as 
not  only  confirmed  them  in  their  refolution  to  re- 
fufe  payment,  but  alio  excited  their  refentment 
againit  the  earl,  whom  they  confidered  as  the  per- 
fon  who  had  fomented  the  king's  indignation.  Thus 
mitigated,  the  popukce  immediately  alTembled, 
and  breaking  into  his  houfe,  flew  him  with  a  good 
number  of  his  fervants.  They  were  animated  by  a 
popular  incendiary  called  John  a  Chamber  •,  and 

c  hoofing 
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choofing  for  their  leader  Sir  John  Egremont,  a  very  Ai  c«  H8*» 
turbulent  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  York,  they 
avowed  their  rebellion  -,  declaring  they  would  march 
to  London,  and  give  battle  to  Henry.  The  news 
of  this  infurrecTion  did  not  much  alarm  the  king, 
though  he  forthwith  fent  a  body  of  troops  againtt 
the  rebels,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  whom  he  had  releafed  from  the  Tower,  and 
admitted  into  his  favour.  That  nobleman,  enga- 
ging the  infurgents,  routed  them  at  the  firft  onfet, 
and  made  John  a  Chamber  prifoner  •,  but  Sir  John 
Egremont  efcaped,  and,  croffing  the  fea,  took  re- 
fuge with  the  dutchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy.  The 
king,  who  followed  the  earl  of  Surrey  with  another 
jbody  of  troops,  proceeded  in  his  progrefs  north- 
ward as  far  as  York,  where  he  ordered  John  a 
Chamber  to  be  hanged,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  accomplices,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to 
the  reft  cf  the  rebels.  Having  conftituted  the  earl 
of  Surrey  his  lieutenant  in  the  northern  parts,  and 
appointed  Sir  Richard  Tunftall  his  principal  com- 
miffioner  for  levying  the  fubfidy,  he  returned  to 
London,  where  he  was  furprifed  with  the  tidings 
of  the  duke  of  Bretagne's  beings  defeated  at  St. 
Aubin. 

That  prince  was  now  reduced  to  a  deplorable  Treaty  be. 
condition  :  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  Henry  £weenth« 
Jjut  fruitlefs  negotiations.     Maximilian,  inftead  of  France  and 
fuccourino;   his  future  father -in  law,  was    himfelf  th^uke  of 

^  '  Brittany, 

imprifoned  by  the  Flemings  at  Bruges,  and  re- 
mained in  confinement  until  his  father  Frederick, 
the  emperor,  marched  into  the  Low  Countries  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  his  relief.  He  was 
fo  intent  upon  fortifying  himfelf  againft  the  mu- 
tinous fpirit  of  the  Flemings,  that,  forgetting  all 
Jus  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  fent 
an  embafiy  into  Spain  to  demand  of  Ferdinand  and 
his  queen  their  eldeft  daughter  lfabel  for  himfelf, 

and 
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a.c.  148S.  and  the  younger  infanta  Jane  for  his  fon  Philip  : 
the  former  was  already  promifed  to  the  prince  of 
Portugal,  bu:  the  fccond  part  of  his  propofal  took 
effect  in  the  fequel.  Mean  while  Philip  de  Cleves, 
lord  of  Ravenftcin,  being  chofen  general  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ghent,  furprifed  the  city  of  Bruffeh  : 
and  Maximilian  retired  to  Germany,  leaving  Al- 
bert duke  of  Saxony  to  command  for  his  fon  Phi- 
lip in  the  Low  Countries.  The  duke  of  Brittany, 
being  thus  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  fued  for 
peace  in  the  molt  humble  manner  ;  and  found 
Charles  very  well  difpofed  to  grant  his  requeit. 
That  politic  monarch,  though  he  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  Henry,  perceived  from  the  tem- 
per of  the  Lnglifh  nation,  that  their  king  would 
find  himfelf  obliged  to  take  fome  vigorous  mea- 
fjres  for  the  defence  of  Brittany  •,  and  thofe  he  re- 
folved  to  prevent  by  a  treaty  with  the  duke,  which 
he  would  no  farther  obferve  than  he  ihould  find 
it  convenient  for  his  own  purpofes  :  their  confe- 
rences were  accord  ngly  opened  •,  and  about  the 
laLter  end  of  Auguit  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Yorker,  on  condition  that  Charles  fnould  retain 

Mfzei         the  places    he    had  conquered,    and  withdraw  his 
Argcocre.  r  1  »     , 

troops  rrom  the  other  parts  or  Brittany. 

Tbedukeof        |  n       %        c  1  ^-  c   -'  1 

Bnttan.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  or  tms  treaty, 

di?,  uu)      Francis  11.  duke  of  Brittany  died  in  a  very  old  age, 
Shini-  leaving  his  daughter  Anne  under  the  tuition  of  the 
ikz  [io-  [xjarecnal  de  Rieux  and   the  count   de  Coming*-  : 
daughter,     but  Philip  de  Montauban  chancellor  of  the  dutchy 
carried  the  young  princefs  to  Guerinde,    where  he 
made  ufe  of  her  name  and  authority  to   cloak  his 
own  defigns  •,  and  his  mlluence  with  hc:r  produced 
a  quarrel  between  him  and    the   marechal,  which 
proved   very   detrimental   to   her  own   intereft,  as 
weil  as  to  that  of  her  fubjects.     The  king  of  Eng- 
land,  being  informed  of  the  duke's  death,  declared 
openly  that  ne  would  confider  the  intercll  of  the 

orphan 
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Orphan  dutchefs  as  his  own,  and  affected  to  make  A-c-  h8^. 
preparations  for  fuccouring  her  in  the  moft  effectual 
manner.     As  the  late  treaty  between  France  and 
Brittany  was   provifionai,  until  the  pretenfions  of 
Charles  to  the  fovereignty  of  that  dutchy  could  be 
regulated,  Henry's  aim  was  to  hinder  the  French 
king  from  taking  the  advantage  of  the  duke's  death,* 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  Bretons.     He  thought 
this  purpofe  would  be  anfwered  by  his  openly  ef- 
poufing  the  caufe  of  the  dutchefs  ;  that  Charles, 
rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  England, 
would  abate  in  his  pretenfions  ;    that  he  himfelf 
would  be  chofen  umpire  of  the  difference,  and  con- 
fequently  avoid  a  war  which  would  oblige  him  to 
empty   his   coffers.      In  order   to    intimidate   the 
French  king,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  king  of 
the  Romans  and  his  fon  Philip  the  archduke,  and 
difpatched  envoys  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, as  if  he  intended  to  form  a  league  againft 
Charles,  whom,  by  a  third  embaiTy,  he  preffed  to 
flnifh  all  differences  with  Bretagne  by  a  new  treaty ; 
at  the  fame  time,  he  fent  Edgecomb  and  Henry 
Aynefworth  with  offers  of  affiftance  to  the  young 
dutchefs,  and  powers  to  engage  in  his  name  for  a 
certain  number  of  troops,  on  iufficient  fecurity  for  Rymer- 
a  reimburfement  of  the  expence. 

The  affairs  of  Brittany  engroffed  the  attention  of  James  ni. 
the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  fuch  a  degree,  {-•ns?fla- 

o  o  o  killed  bv  ii;s 

that  they  neglected  fending  fuccours  to  their  ally  ownfub- 
James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  whofe  nobles,  with  jeds' 
his  fon  at  their  head,  had  rifen  in  rebellion.  He 
had  retired  to  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh,  and  foili  - 
cited  the  affiftance  of  Charles  and  Henry,  who  pro- 
mi  fed  to  fend  forces  to  his  aid:  but  his  friends  ad- 
vifed  him  to  remove  to  the  caflle  of  Stirling, 
which  he  would  find  more  commodious  for  receiv- 
ing the  fuccours  he  expected  from  abroad.  In 
compliance  with  this  advice,  he  quilted  Edinburgh, 
6  and 
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a. c.  i488.  anc}  marched  with  a  fmall  bod/ of  troops  to  Stil- 
ling, where  he  was  refufcd  admittance  by  the  go- 
vernor. He  then  endeavoured  to  return  to  the 
place  from  which  he  had  departed  •,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  rebellious  noblemen  who  had  en- 
gaged him  at  Bannockburn,  where  he  was  defeated 
and  (lain.  His  fon  James,  at  that  time  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  victors  ;  and  in  the  month 
Buchanan,    of  July  fent   ambaffadors  to  Henry,   to  notify  his 

acceflion  to  the  Scottiih  throne. 
a.c.  .489.      Qn  tke  tentn  day  0f  February,    the  Englifh  en- 
Henry  fends  VOyS  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  dutcheis  of  Bre- 
mnttothc  tagne,    by  which  Henry  engaged  to  aififi:  her  with 
<hn chefs  ot   a  reinforcement  of  fix  thoufand  men,  on  condition 
of  beirg  put  into  poffeflion  of  certain  places,   by 
ymcr*       way  of  fecurity  for  the  expence  of  this  armament : 
fo  that  by  this  negotiation  he  provided  for  the  fafety 
of  Bretagne,    without  expending  any  part  of  the 
money  he  had  received  from   parliament ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  contrived  a  method  for  iayingitout  to 
the  bed  advantage-,   for  by  retaining  the  fecurities, 
he  found  means  to  be  repayed  v. iih  intereft.     The 
dutchefs  was  glad  to  receive  the  affiltance  of  Eng- 
land upon  any  terms.     She  faw  a  French  army  in 
the  heart  of  her  dominions  :  fhe  found  herfelf  with- 
out troops  and  money  ;   and  her  principal  fubjects 
were  divided  among  themfelves,  by  the  mod  ran- 
corous feuds  and  factions.     The  marechal  de  Rieux 
had  been  appointed  her  tutor ;  but  Philip  de  Mon- 
tauban  her  chancellor,  who   had  gained  an  afcen- 
dency  over  her  fpirit,  reprefented  the  marechal    to 
her  in  fuch  a  light,  that  ihe  refufed  to  own  him  as 
her  guardian.      Philip  infinuated  that   he    was  a 
creature  of  the  king  of  France,  by  whofe  direction 
he  wanted  to  effect  a  marriage  between  her  and  the 
lord  of  Albret,  a  nobleman  unfupported  by  any  alli- 
ance, \vho  would  not  be  able  to  protect  her  do- 
minions. 
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minions.  The  marechal  was  fo  incenfed  againft  a.  c, 1489* 
this  rival,  that  he  had  not  only  refufed  to  admit 
the  dutchefs  into  Nantz,  but  even  threatened  to 
beMege  her  in  Rennes  the  place  of  her  ordinary 
refidence.  No  wonder  then  that  Montauban,  who  Argentrc, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  concluded 
fuch  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  England,  the  arri- 
val of  whofe  fuccours  would  fo  ftrongly  fortify  his 
intereft. 

The  Englifli  troops  being  landed  in  Brittany  in  Treaty  be- 
the  month  of  March,  the  French  king  began  to  cSsof 
think  that  Henry  intended  to  act  with  vigour  in  France  and 
defence  of  the  dutchefs  ;  and  from  the  embafiles  of^reugnc. 
to  fo  many  different  powers,  he  no  longer  doubted 
that  his  aim  was  to  form  a  powerful  confederacy 
againft  France.  By  the  mediation  of  the  German 
princes,  affembled  at  Franckfort,  a  treaty  was 
g  brought  upon  the  anvil,  for  a  pacification  between 
him  and  Maximilian,  as  well  as  between  Maximi- 
lian and  the  Flemings.  He  had  in  his  power  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  whom 
by  treaty  he  was  obliged  to  marry,  as  foon  as  me 
friould  be  of  age;  and  he  was  intirely  ignorant 
of  the  private  contract  between  the  late  duke  of 
Bretagne  and  Maximilian,  touching  the  marriage 
of  the  duke's  daughter.  He  therefore  did  not  doubt, 
that  his  future  father-in-law  would  be  favourable 
to  his  intereft ;  and  in  this  opinion  propofed  to  the 
dutchefs  Anne,  that  their  difference  mould  be  left 
to  the  arbitration  of  Maximilian.  Her  miniftry 
joyfully  embraced  this  propofal,  in  full  confidence 
that  fhe  would  be  favoured  by  a  prince  deftined  to 
be  her  hufband  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  was 
very  well  pleafed  with  this  opportunity  of  acting  as 
umpie,  in  an  affair  that  fo  nearly  concerned  his 
own  intereft.  The  envoys  of  the  two  parties  af- 
fembling  at  Franckfort,  foon  concluded,  under 
Maximilian's  arbitration,  a  provifional  treaty,  im- 
porting, 
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a.  c.  1489.  porting,  That  Charles  mould  reftore  all  the  places 
he  had  conquered  in  Brittany,  except  Dinan,  St. 
Aubin,  Fougeres,  and  St.  Malo,  which  fhould 
be  depofited  in  the  hands  of  Maximilian  and  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  •,  and  that  the  French  troops 
fhould  evacuate  all  the  other  parts  of  the  dutchy  : 
That  Anne  fhould  fend  back  the  Enghfh  troops  : 
That  in  April  of  the  fucceeding  year,  a  congrefs 
fhould  be  held  at  Tournay,  where  all  differences 
ihould  be  determined  •,  and,  in  the  mean  time  the 
parties  Ihould  fend  their  reafons  to  Avignon  to  be 
examined  and  di  feu  fifed  by  civilians,  that  their  opi- 
nions might  ferve  as  inilructions  to  their  media- 
tors. •,  Though  the  articles  of  this  treaty  were 
agreeable  to  both  parties,  it  proved  ineffectual. 
The  places  which  Anne  had  delivered  by  way  of 
fecuuty  to  Henry,  were  garrifoned  by  five  hundred 
Enghfh  troops  ;  and  though  the  other  auxiliaries 
of  that  nation  returned  to  their  own  country  after 
the  treaty  with  France,  thefe  five  hundred  would 
not  quit  Brittany  until  the  king  of  England  fhould 
be.  reimburfed  •,  a  condition  which  the  dutchefs 
could  not  fulfil.  There  the  affair  refled  ■>  and  nei- 
ther party  fent  reafons  to  Avignon,  or  ambaifadors 

MjzeraI'      to  Tournav. 

MaximiHan      Mean  while  the   marriage   between  Maximilian 

Artx-he^of  anc^  t^'e  y°ung  dutchefs  was  negotiated  with  all 
B.cragne  ty  poflible  feciecy  •,  and  at  length  iblemnized  in  the 
proxy'  month  of  November,  the  prince  of  Naflau  acting 
as  proxy  for  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  putting 
his  naked  leg  in  bed  with  the  dutchefs,  as  a  proof 
of  consummation  ;  but  this  affair  was  tranfacled 
with  fuch  privacy,  that  neither  Charles  of  France 
nor  Henry  of  England  had  the  leait  intimation  of 
it  for  a  whole  year  after  the  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed. Anne,  forefeeing  that  the  war  would  b-  re- 
newed as  foon  as  her  marriage  ihould  be  divulged, 
fern  the  chancellor  of  Montauban  and  other  envoy-s 
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to  demand  fuccours  of  Henry  ;  and  engage  in  her  A°  C\I49°' 
name,  that   flie    would    never   marry   without  his 
knowledge    and    confent.      They  were  likewiie  in- 
ducted to  inform  him  of  her  formal  protefc  againit 
the  contract  which  had  been  made  by   her  father, 
touching  her  marriage  with  the    lord  of  Albret ; 
and  to  irifmuate  that,  as  the  marechal  de  Rteux  ef- 
poufed  the  intereil  of  that  nobleman,   her  dutchy 
was  in  as  great  danger  from  her  own  fubjecls  as 
from   the    Fnnch    monarch.      This  remonstrance  *yto0t 
had  no  effect  upon  Henry,  who,  inftead  of  accom- 
modating the  dutchefs  with  new  fuccours,  fent   an- 
other em bafly  into  France,  to  treat  with  kmgCharles 
about  the  termination  of  ail  the  differences  fubfihS 
ing  between  him  and  Anne  of  Brittany.     He  was 
perfuaded  that  Charles  dreaded   his  junction  with 
the  dutchefs   fo  much,  that  he  v/ould  not  only  be 
glad  to  embrace  equitable  propofais  of  peace,   buc 
even  to  purchafe  it  at  any  price    he  mould  think 
proper  to  impofe  :  in   this   opinion  he  ordered  his 
ambaffadors   to  demand  the  arrears  of  the  penfion 
which  Lewis  XI.  had  agreed  to  pay  to  Edward  IV* 
by  the  treaty  of  Pequigny.     In  the  mean  time,  he 
appointed  commiffioners   to  treat  with  the  envoys 
from  Brittany  j  and  the  whole  rcfult  of  the  nego- 
tiation was  a  further  fecurity  for  the  money  he  had 
already  difbgrfed.    With  refpecl  to  the  fuccours  me 
demanded,  there  was  no  article  in  the  treaty.     Kd 
confined  himfelf  to  verbal  promifes,   that  he  Would 
nsver  abandon  the  dutchefs.  Imagining  that  Charles 
was  fincerely  defnous  of  peace,  he  thought  fuch 
fucccurs  were  altogether  UnnecefTary  •   but  having 
itill  an  eye  to  the  reimburlement  of  his  money,  he 
demanded  that  the  town  of  Nantz  fhouid  be  put 
into  his  power,  On  pretence  that  it  was  in  danger, 
of  falling  into,  the  hands  of  the   French,  and  he 
promifed  faithfully  to  reftore  it  on  the  firfb  requifi- 
tion.     Before  he  could  gain  this  point,  however* 
N6. 46,  T  the 
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a.  c.  1490.  the  lord  of  Albret,  having  refigned  all  hope  of  ef- 
poufmg  the  dutchefs,  furprifed  that  rich  city,  and 
embraced  the  French  party.  Mean  while  Charles 
amufed  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  with  evafive  pro- 
fefTions,  in  order  to  gain  time,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  terminate  the  war  to  his  own  advantage, 
without  referring  the  difpute  to  Henry,  whofe  ar- 
bitration he  had  no  mind  to  adopt. 

Hearytftfta      During  thefe  negotiations,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 

Maximilian,       ,  j    J  •         1       T  r>  1 

and  inti-      wno  commanded  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  name 
midaf«       0f  Maximilian,   publifhed  an    edict   touching  the 
coin,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  refuled  to 
fubmic  •,  and  thofe  of  Ghent  joined  in  their  revolc. 
The  king  of  France,  whofe  conftant  aim  was  to 
foment  domeltic  troubles  in  the   dominions  of  his 
neighbours,  fent  fuccours  to  the  rebels,  under  the 
command  of  the  marechal  Defquerdes  governor  of 
Picardy  •,    and,    on   the    other   hand,    Maximilian 
{ent  ambaffadors  to  Henry  to  form  a  league  againft 
Bacon.        Charles.     The  king  of  England,  piqued  at  the  in- 
difference with  which  his  ambaffadors  were  treated 
in  France,  and  unwilling  to  fee  the  archduke  op- 
prdfed  by  his  own  fubjects,  fent  a  reinforcement  of 
a  thouiand  men   to  Calais  •,  and  ordered  the  lord 
Daubigney,  governor  of  that  fortrefs,  to  march  to 
the   relief  of  Dixmuyd,  which  the  Flemings,  with 
the   afliitance  of  the  French,  had  inverted,  after 
having  taken  Ypres  and    Sluys.      Daubigney    no 
fooner  received  this  order,  than  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  two  thoufand  men,  and  threw  himfelf  into 
Dixmuyd  in  the   night,   without  oppofition.     Ac 
day- break,   he  made  a  fally  at  the  oppofite  gate, 
and  falling  upon  the  camp  of  the   confederates, 
routed  them  entirely.     This  affair  produced  great 
coldnefs  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  \ 
but  Charles  durfl  not  complain,  becaufe  Henry  had 
as  good  a  right  to  fupport  the  fovereign  as  he  had 
•o  gfiift  the  rebellious  fubjects,     The  Englifh  mo- 
narchy 
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narch,  finding  Charles  ftill  more  and  more  ave-rfeA,c-  lw°% 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  dutchefs  of  Bre-    . 
tagne,  thought  proper  to  take  fuch  public  mea- 
fures  as  would  intimidate  that  prince  into  more  pa- 
cific refolutions.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 
had  renewed  the  treaties  of  alliance  with  Portugal 
and  Denmark.     In  September,  he  concluded  with 
Maximilian  and  his  fon   Philip    a  league  againSt 
France,   for  their  mutual  defence  and  that  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Brittany.     At  the  fame  time  he  pub- 
lished a  treaty  concluded  with  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella fovereigns  of  Spain ;  by  which  the  two  par- 
ties engaged  to  maintain  a  war  againfl  France,  until 
Charles  mould  have  reftored  RoufTillon  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Guienne  and  Normandy  to  Henry.  They 
likewife  agreed  that  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  Should 
wed  Catherine  infanta  of  Spain,  as  foon  as  the  par- 
ties mould  be  marriageable.     The  league  with  the  R>'me«'« 
king  of  the  Romans  referred  to  this  treaty ;  and 
thoie  three  princes  engaged  to  invade  France  atone 
time,  each  at  the  head  of  a  feparate  army,    to  act 
for  the  interefl  of  the  alliance,  and  the  defence  of 
the  dutchefs  of  Bretagne.     This  league,  however, 
was   no  more  than  a  bugbear,    railed    to    terrify 
Charles  into  pacific   measures.     It    was  with   ths 
fame  view,  that  Henry  concluded   a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  John  Galeazo  duke  of  Milan.     Nor  was 
this  artifice  altogether  unfuccefsful.     The  French 
king  began  to  be  afraid  of  a  league,  which  would 
not  only  interrupt  him  in  the  conquer!  of  Bretagne, 
but  alfo  baffle  thofe  defigns  which  he  had  for  feme 
time  meditated  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.   This 
apprehenfion    hindered   him  from    recommencing 
hoftilities  in   Bretagne,  though  he    had  a    Strong 
army  in  the  heart  of  that  province,  and  the  dutchefs 
was  in  no  condition  to  check  his  progrefs. 

Perplexed  by  thefe  fuggeftions   he  .refolved   to 
tend  an  embaSfy  into  England,  on  pretence  of  en- 
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A.C.M90.  Jeavouring  to  detach  Henry  from  the  intereft  of 
1  M«  Anne,  but  in  reality  to  learn  what  he  had  to  hope 
cmVli^to  or  to  fear  from  the  Enghfh  monarch.  Fortius 
England  to  purpofe  he  chofe  Francis  de  Luxembourg,  vifcount 
peace!  de  Martigues,  Valeran  de  Sams,  and  Robert  Ga- 
guin,  minifter-general  of  the  order  of  the  Trinity. 
Thele  ambafifadors  arriving  in  England,  had  an 
audience  of  the  king  at  London,  at  which  nothing 
material  was  tranfa&ed:  but  Richard  Fox,  bifhop 
of  Exeter,  Thomas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  fome 
others,  being  appointed  commiffioners  to  treat 
with  diem,  the  general  of  the  trinity,  at  their  firft 
conference,  in  a  very  humble  fpeech,  obferved, 
that  he  and  his  colkgues  were  fent  to  demand 
peace  of  the  king  of  England,  for  whom  Charles 
had  the  moil  profound  eiteem  ;  that  their  mailer 
propofed  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Naples,  which  was 
unjuilly  detained  from  h;m  by  a  baftard  of  the 
houfe  of  Arragon  ;  and  that,  after  having  finimed 
that  enterprize,  his  intention  was  to  carry  his  arms 
into  the  Hall,  and  overthrow  the  Ottoman  empire; 
that  in  thefc  f<  ntiments  he  made  no  fcruple  to  de- 
mand peace  of  all  the  European  princes,  that  he 
might  not,  by  their  means,  be  diverted  from  the 
execution  of  a  pi  t  that  would  redound  fo  much 
to  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion ;  and  finally,  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  eager 
defire  to  maintain  a  good  correfpondence  with  the 
king  of  England,  h^,  though  undoubted  lord  pa- 
ramount of  B  pe,  and  confequently  intitled  to 
the  wardfhip  of  the  dutchefs,  defired  that  king 
Henry  would  confent  to  his  difpofing  of  her  in 
marriage  as  he  mould  think  proper.  To  this  lowly 
remonftrance,  the  chancellor,  in  the  king's  name, 
made  a  very  lofty  reply.  He  faid  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  his  matter  and  the  French 
king  was  not  to  be  reftored  by  words  but  by 
actions  -,  that,  with  refpec!  to  the  marriage  of  Anne 
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dutchefs  of  Brittany,  king  Henry  had  no  intention  A.G-x49°- 
to  intermeddle  in  the  affair,  provided  Charles  would 
act  by  the  law  and  not  by  the  fword  ;  and  as  for 
hisdefigns  upon  the  kingdom  cf  Naples,  he  would 
only  make  one  obfervation,  which  was,  that  if 
Charles  thought  his  honour  engaged  to  recover  that 
realm,  he  could  not  be  furprifed  that  the  king  of 
England  would  do  his  utmoft  endeavour  to  retrieve 
the  poffeflion  of  Guieane,  Normandy,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  which  was  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  French  ambalTadors,  furprifed  at 
this  declaration,  anfwered  with  fome  warmth,  that 
the  king  their  fovereign  was  not  afraid  of  fiich  me- 
naces, and  knew  how  to  defend  his  juft  rights 
againfl  any  prince  or  perfon  who  fhould  attempt  to 
invade  them.  The  chancellor  replied  without  emo- 
tion, that  the  king  expected  no  other  anfwer  from 
them,  but  that  he  would  in  a  little  time  fend  am- 
bafTadors  into  France,  in  order  to  explain  his  in- 
tentions to  their  mafter.  Mean  while  he  afked  if 
Charles  would  be  contented,  mould  the  king  of 
England  confent  to  his  difpofing  of  the  dutchefs  of 
Bretagne  in  marriage,  with  an  exclufion  of  his  own 
perfon.  To  this  queftion  the  ambalTadors  replied, 
that  their  king  was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any 
thought  of  efpoufing  the  dutchefs,  that  he  had 
given  them  no  inftructions  on  the  fiabjecT.  Henry, 
upon  this  occafion,  fpun  his  thread  of  politics  too 
fine.  His  intention  was  to  intimidate  Charles ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  he  made  ufe  of  a  rhodomon- 
rade  which  produced  a  contrary  effect.  The  French 
king  knew  he  was  too  wife  to  embark  in  fuch  an 
enterprize  as  the  conqueft  of  France ;  and  there- 
fore interpreted  his  menaces  into  an  artifice  for 
deterring  him  from  the  conqueft  of  Brittany,  which 
he  refolved  to  profecute  without  further  hefitation. 
In  the  month  of  February,  the  king,  according 
to  his  promife,  fent  ambaflidors  to  France,  witn 
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a.c.  1491.  power  to  treat  of  all  the  differences  fubfifting  b;- 
charies  be-  tween  him  and  Charles,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
8 rhc  '   affairs  of  Brittany  •,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
BHrtanJin    difmiffed  thefe  envoys,  he  received  an  embafTy  from 
Rcnnes.       Anne.  Thinking  it  unnecessary  to  conceal  her  mar- 
riage with  Maximilian  any  longer  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Henry,  who  ail'umed  the  name  of  her  pro- 
tector, fhe  fent  a   folemn  deputation,  compofed  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  the  count  de  Dunois,  and 
the  chancellor,  to  notify  it  to  him,  and  follicit  his  • 
immediate  iuccour.  Charles  was  no foortcr informed 
of  this  match,  than  he  befieged  the  dutchefs  in  her 
capital  city  of  Rennes  ;  and  during  the  fiege,  which 
Jafled  feveral  months,    fhe  fent  repeated  envoys  to 
Henry,   demanding    afliftance.     He  made  ufe  of 
thefe  prefling  follicitations,  as  a  pretence  for  raifing 
loans  of  money  through  the  whole  kingdom.     He 
renewed  the  league  with  Ferdinand  and  Maximi- 
lian, who  fent  two  thouiand  men  to  the  affiftance  ( 
his  wife,   while  his  allies  engaged  to  enter  France  at 
the   head  of  two  good   armies,   by  the   month  of 
June  in  the  following  year.   Not  that  either  or  thefe 
allies  intended  to  fulfil  this  enj         nent.     Ferdi- 
nand was  Other  wife  employed  in  the  war  of  Gre- 
nada;  the  king  of  the  Romans  was   deftitute  of 
tioops  and  money-,  and  Henry,  perceiving  at  lad 
that  Bretagne  muft  certainly  be  conquered,   would 
by  no   means  engage  alone  in  its  defence.     Their 
views  therefore  in  this  alliance  had  a  very  different 
termination       Ferdinand    hoped   his   league   with 
Henry  would  induce  Charles  to  purchafe   his   for- 
bearance wkh  the  reilitution  of  Roufiillon.     The 
king  of  the  Romans  wanted  to  involve  Ferdinand 
and  Henry  in  a  war,  of  which   he  would  reap  the 
whole  fruit,    without  bearing  any  fliare  of  rhe  la- 
bour •,   and  the  fole  aim  of  Henry  was,   by  the  ter- 
ror of  this  triple  alliance3  to  extort  from  Cnarles 
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fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  demands  which  he  Ac«  *4sn» 
had  upon  France  and  Brittany. 

The  French  king,  without  being  much  difturbed  Tfhe  dutch" 
by  thefe  negotiations,  continued  the  fiege  of  Ren-  tbnfeSjT 
nes  ;  but,  as  he  made  little  progrefs  in  his  opera-  char,es- 
tions,  and  the  feafon  was  already  far  advanced,  he 
took  a  more  efficacious  method  to  fecure  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  Bretagne.     He  bribed  all  the  councilors 
of -the  young  dutchefs,  to  perfuade  her  to  renounce 
her  marriage  with  Maximilian,  and  receive  himfelf 
as  her  hufband.    The  princefs,  who  was  then  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  at  firft  relifted  all   their  folli- 
citations,  obferving  that  fhe  could  not  in  honour 
abandon  a  prince  whom  fhe  had  .voluntarily  mar- 
ried.    But  they  alledged  that  Maximilan  had  aban- 
doned her,  in  relinquilhing  her  intereft  and  living 
quietly  in  Germany,  without  offering  to  come  in 
perfon  and  undertake  her  defence,  or  lending  fuc- 
cours  proportioned  to  her  occafions.     They  repre- 
fented   that,    confidering  the  prefent  fituation  of 
affairs,    Brittany   would  certainly  become  a   pro- 
vince  of  France,    and    Maximilian   would  mani- 
feft  ftill  lefs  regard  for  her,   when  he  fhould  fee 
her  flripped  of  her  dominions  \  fo  that  fhe  would 
have  the  completed  mortification  to  lofe  her  huf- 
band  and  her  dutchy,  and  fee  her  fu  ejects  reduced 
to  flavery :  that  in  marrying  the  king  of  France 
fhe  might  fecure  to  berfelf  the  fovereignty  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  preferve  the  liberty  of  her  people  :  and 
that  fhe  age  of  Charles  was  more  fuitable  to  her  own 
than  that  of  Maximilian,  who  was  already  advanced 
in  years.     The  king  of  France,  finding  her   deaf 
to  all  thefe  remonftrances,  devifed  another  expe- 
dient to  overcome  her  obftinacy.     Knowing  what 
an  afcendency  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  gained  over 
the  mind  of  this  young  princefs,  he  releafed  him 
from  the  tower  of  Bourges,   in  which  he  had  been 
confined  fince  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin,  on  condition 
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^.c.  1491.  t|iat  ^e  m0uld  employ  all  his  influence  with  the 
dutchefs,  in  obtaining  her  confent  to  the  marriage. 
The  duke,  tired  of  his  imprifcnment,  readily  un- 
dertook the  office,  and  repairing  to  Rennes,  actually 
reconciled  the  dutchefs  to  the  propofal  •,  fo  that  the 
a -*vato*     match  was  concluded  on  the  lixteer.th  day  of  Dc- 

cember. 
Henry  c-n-       While  thjs  affair  was  in  agitation,    Charles  con- 
]  ttnued    10   amufe  the   Englilh  ambafladors,    who 

claTCS  were  no  iboner  informed  of  the  purpofed  marriage 
,  tha      hey  retired  without  taking  leave,  and  report- 
i  :  difoovery  to  Henry,  who  was   not  a  little 

CC  ed  at  finding  himfelf  foegiegioufty  duped, 

id  in   fuch    danger  of  loiing  the  money  which  he 
td  expended  in  the  defence  of  Br^tagne.      Nevei  - 
thelefs,  he  had  Hill  another  advantage ov^r  (  harlts, 
of  which  he  did  not    fail    to  avail    himfelf.      'J 'hat 
prince  had  projected  the  Conquest  of  fv       1  •,  and 
as  a  rupture  in  England  would  have         it!y  inter- 
fered with  the  execution  of  his  defign,    he  fouaht 
to  avoid  it  with  the  utmoft  care  and  circumfpe&ion. 
Henry,   being  well  acquainted  with   his  views.,  af- 
fected th^  warm  -it  refentment  of  the  affront  he  had 
received,     and  threat       d   vengeance    agajnft  the 
author.     As  foon   as    his  ambafladors   had   made 
their    report,   he   ifiued  orders  for  levying  troops 
and  preparing  tranfporti,   and  declared  he  would 
forthwith  carry  the  war  into  the  bowels  of  France. 
Maximilian  breatlud  nothing  but  revenge,  when  he 
underftood  that    he  was   deprived  of  his  wife  in 
fuch     an    outrageous   manner :    he,    like    Henry, 
threatened    to   lay  wafle    the  kingdom   of  France 
with  lire  aad  fword  ;    and  the  archduke  Philip  de- 
manded that  his   filler  Margaret,   who  had   been 
betrothed  to  Charles,    might    be    fent  back  from 
Paris,   where  fhr  refidcd  for  her  education.     The 
court  of  France  however  would  not  as  yet  comply 
ith  this  demand,   and    teemed   to  disregard  the 
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threats  of  father  and  fon  by  the  mod  fupercilious  A'c«  H9*« 
neglect,   All  the  attention  of  Charles  was  employ- 
ed in  averting  the  ftorm  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened from  Spain  and  England  ;  for,  by  this  time, 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had  finiflied  the  war  againft 
the   Moors   with  the  reduction  of  Grenada,  and 
loudly  menaced  France  with  an  invafion.     Henry  Rymer* 
feemed  actually  in  earned  in  his  preparations  for 
war.     That  his  dominions  might  be  fecure  on  the 
fide  of  Scotland,  he  concluded  a  truce  at  Coldflream 
with  the   ambafladors  of  James  IV.   fovereign  -of 
that  kingdom.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  *• c%  I492< 
aifembled   a   parliament,  to  which  he  declared  in 
perfon   his  resolution   to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
France,1  as  the  inheritance  of  his  anceftors.     He 
reminded   the   members  of  the  victories  gained  at 
Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  by  afmail  number 
of  Englifh  over  the  moft  powerful  armies  of  France  •, 
mentioned  the  different  powers  that  were  ready  to 
co-operate  with    his   meafures    in   attacking  that 
kingdom  ;    demanded    a    fupply   fuitable  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  occafion,  exhorting  the  commons 
to  fpare  the  purfe  of  the  poor,  and  let  the  burden 
of  the  tax   fall  upon  the  wealthy.     Though  the 
commons  had  very  little  reafon  to  grant  a  fubfidy, 
considering  how  the  laft  was  embezzled,  the  con- 
quer! of  France  was  fuch  a  temptation  as  they  could 
not  refill.     They  not  only  advifed  him  to  engage 
in  this  enterprize,  which  in  reality  he  had  no  mind 
to  undertake,  but  they  fupplied  him  with  uncom- 
mon alacrity ;  and,  according  to    his  defire,  im- 
powered  him  to  raife  a  benevolence  from  the  wealthy 
part  of  hislubjects.  Rot'  ParI- 

After  the  fefTion  broke  up,  the  king  received  an  Henry 


em- 


embafly  from  Charles  of  France,  with  certain  pro-  ^rks  with 
pofals,  the  nature  of  which  never  tranfpired  -,  tho'  andYuS  at 
in  all  probability,  thofe  envoys  laid  the  foundation  Calais. 
of  that  peace  which  was  concluded  before  the  end 
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a.c.  1492.  0/  the  year.     In  the  month  of  June,  the   queen 
was  delivered  of  a  fecond  fon  called   Henry,   who 
fucceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  England.  Im- 
mediately after  that    event,  the  king  fent  a  rein- 
forcement of  two  and  twenty  fhips,  and  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  men,  to  the  archduke   Philip, 
who  had    marched   againft  Philip  de   Clevcs  the 
leader  of  the  revolted  Flemings.  That  chief  retiring 
to  -Sluys,  was  there  befieged,  and  fo  hard  prefled 
by  the  Englifh  auxiliaries,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
fue  for  peace,  and  furrender  the  town  to  the  arch- 
duke.    Henry,   who  had  no  intention  to  profecutc 
the  war  with  vigour,  loon  began  to  Hag  in  his  pre- 
•     parations  ;  and  fent  ambalTadors  to  France  on  pre- 
tence of  manifefting  his  defire  to  terminate  the  clif- 
pute  by  fair  means,  before  he  would   unfheath  the 
fword  of  vengeance  :  at  the  fame  time,  hedifpatched 
envoys  to  fummon  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  to 
invade  France  according  to  their  engagements.  But, 
he    knew   very  well   they  had    nenner    the   incli- 
nation   nor  the   power   to    comply  with  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty.     Maximilian  was  defucute  of 
troops,  and  Ferdinand  had  actually  begun  a  nego- 
tiation with  Charles,   for  the   reititution  of  Rouf- 
fillon.     In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,   Henry  iflued 
new  orders  for  frdb  levies  •,  and,   in  the  courfe  or 
the  fame  month,   he  appointed    commifTioners  to 
treat  with  the  Scottifh  deputies  at  Coldltream,  con- 
cerning a  folid  peace  between  the  lwo  nations.     At 
length,    he    conftituted  his  fon  Arthur   prince  of 
Wales  guardian  of  the  kingdom  •,  and   in  the  be- 
ginning of  October  repaired  to   Sandwich,    where 
he  embarked  his  army.     Before  he  went  on  board, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  marechal  Defquerdes, 
propofing  that  a  negotiation   for  peace  might  be 
carried  on  in  England :  but,  the  king  refolved  to 
negotiate  in  France,  in  order  to  fave  appearances. 

He 
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He  had   fcarce  arrived  at  Calais,  when  his  am-  a.c. i49a* 
baffadors  returned  from  the  kino;  of  the  Romans,  Henry in- 
with  an  account  or  that  princes  being  altogether  logne... 
unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and  in  a  few  days 
after  their  arrival,  he  received  letters  from  his  en- 
voys in  Spain,  giving  him  to  underftand,  that  Fer- 
dinand had  made  peace  with  Charles,  on  condition 
of  being  re-eftabliihed   in  pofifefiion  of  Rouflillon. 
Henry  affected  great  furprize  and  confufion  when  Baccn, 
he  learned  thefe  tidings,  which  were  carefully  pro- 
mulgated, as  preliminaries  of  the  peace  which  he 
meant  to  conclude.     He  now  permitted,  though 
with  feeming  reluctance,  the  bifhop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  lord  Daubigney,  governor  of  Ca- 
lais, to  open  a  congrefs  with  the  marechal  Defquer- 
des  at  Eflaples  •,  and  he  himfelf  began  his  march 
for  Boulogne,  which  he  invefted  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  October.     King  Charles  was  then  at  Tours ; 
and  though  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  Henry's 
preparations,   he  had  not  even  affembled  an  army 
to  oppofe  the  invader  :  a  circumftance  which  plainly 
proves,  that  the  whole  tranfaclion  was  concerted 
between  the  two  kings  •,  and  that  the  fiege  of  Bou- 
logne was  no  other  than  an  artifice  to  difcourage 
the  Englifh  army  with   a  winter  campaign,  that 
they  might  be  the  lefs  difpleafed  with  a  pacifica- 
tion. 

In  eight  days  after  Henry  undertook  this  (lege,  P^ace  con- 
he  received  the  articles  of  peace  concluded  between  Naples? 
the  commiffioners  of  both  kingdoms,  to  this  effect : 
That  the  king  of  France  mould  difcharge  the  debt 
contracted  by  his  queen  for  the  defence  of  Brittany  : 
That  he  ihould  moreover  pay  to  Henry  the  arrears 
of  the  penfion  which  his  father  granted  to  Edward 
IV.  That,  as  there  was  no  fum  fpecified  in  the  obli- 
gation of  the  dutchefs  of  Brittany  to  the  king  of 
England,  this  lat  Ihould  produce  vouchers  of  his 
accounts  to  French  commifiioners,  who  Ihould  be 

fent 
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A,  c.  149*.  fent  to  England  for  that  purpofe  :  That  the  two 
kings  fhould  name  thofe  of  their  allies  whom  they 
defired  to  comprehend  in  the  treaty  -,  and  that  they 
fhould  declare  in  four  months  whether  they  would 

Rym:r.  or  wou]d  not  be  comprehended  :  That,  fhould  the 
king  of  the  Romans  and  his  fon  Philip  defire  to 
be  included,  and  afterwards  the  king  of  France 
prefume  to  invade  their  country  on  any  pretext 
v/hatfoever,  the  king  of  England  fhould  be  at  li- 
berty to  aftilt  them  ;  but  fhould  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, attack  the  dominions  of  France,  he  fhould 
yield  them  no  arTiftance  :  That,  fhould  the  two  kings 
approve  thefe  articles,  they  fhould  mutually  give 
hoflages  until  the  treaty  could  be  figned  and  ratified. 
Though*  thefe  articles  were  extremely  agreeable  to 
Henry,  he  affected  to  hefitate  an-i  dart  objections  ; 
and  at  length  referred  them  to  the  confederation  of 
a  general  council,  com po fed  of  all  the  noblemen 
and  principal  officers  in  the  army.  Thefe  were 
influenced  and  directed  by  lbme  of  his  own  crea- 
tures, an  i  unanimoufly  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  conditions  ought  to  be  accepted.  The  king, 
pretending  to  be  determined  by  the  advice  of  the 
council,  confirmed  the  treaty,  which  was  ratified 
in  like  manner  by  Charles  -9  and  both  fovereigns 
undertook  for  its  receiving  the  fan&ion  of  the  eftates 
of  their  refpective  realms.  The  nature  of  this  peace 
plainly  proves  that  the  war  was  undertaken  iblely 
with  a  view  to  the  payment  of  the  money  expended 
in  defence  of  Bretagne,  and  the  revival  of  the  pen- 
fion  •,  for  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  articles  re- 
lating to  Henry's  title  to  Guienne,  Normandy,  and 
the  crown  of  France,  which  was  his  pretence  for 
beginning  the  war.  It  was  ftipulated  that  the  treaty 
fhould  remain  in  force  till  ths  death  of  both  kings  ; 
and  that  the  fucceffor  of  him  who  fhould  die  iirft 
fhould  ratify  the  peace  within  a  year  after  his  ac- 
cefiion  to  the  throne.     On  the  fame  day  that  the 

peace 
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fveace  was  figned  at  Eftaples,  the  ambafTadors  of  *.  c«  h92. 
England  and  Scotland  concluded  a  truce  for  two 
years  at  Coldftream.     This  treaty  between  France 
and  England  gave  great  umbrage  to  Henry's  fub- 
jects,    who  not  only  repined   at  Rrittany's   being 
annexed  to  the  French  crown,  but  alio  complained 
that  he  had  fleeced  his  people  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  war  which  he  undertook  merely  with  a  view 
to  fill  his  own  coffers.     The  nobility  and  officers 
who  had  fold  or  mortgaged  their  eftates,  in  hope  of 
preferment  in  the  fervice,  fcrupled  not  to  exclaim 
that  the  king  had  pLucked  his  people  to  feather 
himfelf.      Henry  was  not  at  all  diflurbed  by  thefe 
murmurs,  which    he  was  enabled  to  difregard  by 
the  payment  of  feven  hundred  and  forty-five  tho'j- 
fand  ducats  for  the  expence  of  his  armament,  and 
the  promife  of  five  and  twenty  thoufand  crowns 
yearly,  which  were  'punctually  remitted  in  the  fe- 
quel.     He  forthwith  raifed  the  fiege  of  Boulogne, 
and  retreated  to  Calais,  from  whence  he  took  (hip- 
ping for  England,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the 
feventeenth  day  of  December.     He  was   by   this 
time  become  extremely  odious  to  the  Englifh,  who 
imputed  the  lofs  of  Brittany  to  his  avarice  and  neg- 
lect.    They  accufed  him  of  trepanning  the  com-  a, c.  1491. 
mons  into  a  grant  of  exorbitant  taxes,  on  falfe  pre- 
tences ;    of  having  extorted   irnmenle    fums    ille- 
gally, under  the  term  of  a  Benevolence  •,  of  having 
concluded  an  inglorious   peace  with   the  king  of 
France  •,  of  treating  the  queen  harfhly  ;  and  of  de- 
preffing  all  thofe  who  had  been  weil-wifhers  to  the 
houfe  of  York. 

He  was  not  ignorant  of  his  people's  difccntenf,  Account  of 
and  forefaw  the  ilcrm  to  which  he  was  afterwards  Perkin  , 

r    1  n.  i  1  ■  War  beck, 

expoied.  A  new  pretender  to  his  crown,  more 
dangerous  than  Lambert  Simnel,  had  flarted  up  on 
the  continent,,  and  aflumed  the  name  cf  Richard 
Fhntagenet  duke  of  York3  legend  fon  of  the  fount 

Edward, 
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a.  c.  1493.  Edward,  fuppofed  to  have  efcaped  from  the  Tower, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.     This  preten- 
der was  a  yuiith  of  very  engaging  appearance  and 
infinuating  addrefs,   who  is   faid  to  have  been  the 
ton  of  one  Oibeck,  a  converted  Jew  of  Tournay, 
from  whence  he   returned  to   London,   where  the 
impoftor  was  born  and  chriflened  by  the  name  of 
Peter  :  king  Edward  being  acquainted  with  Ofbeck 
and  his  wife,   fiood  godfather  to  the  child  ;  who, 
from  the  delicacy  of  his  perfon,  acquired  the  di- 
minutive appellation  of  Peterkin  or  Perkin.      Ed- 
ward  himJelf  is  fuppofed   to  have   had  an  amour 
with  his  mother-,  and  from  his  refemblance  to  that 
prince,  he  was  thought  a  proper  a^ent  to  perfonate 
the  duke  of  York.   After  having  reiki ed  fome  years 
in  England,   he  was   by   his  parents  conveyed   to 
Flanders,  where  he  conforted  chiefly  with  Englifh 
company,  fo  as  to  preferve  his  original  language  ; 
and  as  he  grew  up,  he  exhibited  fuch  accomplifh- 
ments  both  of  body  and   underflanding  as  recom- 
mended him  to  the  no:ice  of  Margaret  dutchefs  of 
Burgundy,  who  rcfolved  to  play  him  off  as  a  pre- 
tender  to  the  crown  of  England.     For  this  pur- 
pofe  lhe  tutored  him  in  private,  until  he  was  per- 
fectly inftrufted   with  regard  to  the  deportment  he 
mould  afiume.     He  was  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars  relating  to  Richard  duke  of  York, 
whom  he  was  defigned  to  perfonate,  as  well  as  with 
the  itature  and  lineaments  of  his  pretended  father, 
mother,    brother,    fillers,  and   relations  •,   together 
with  all  the  tranladlions  of  Edward's   court  which 
a  child  of  eleven   years   of  age  might  be  fuppofed 
to  obferve  and  remember.      He  likewife  received  a 
minute  detail  of  what  paffed   while  he  was  in  the 
fanc.tuary  and  in  the  Tower ;  the  manner  of  his 
brother's  death,  and  his  own  efcape.     When  he  was 
fully  inftrufled,  the  dutchefs  refolved  that  he  fhoukl 
openly  claim  the  Englifh  crown-,  but,  in  the  mean 

time, 
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time,  that  her  fecret  intention  might  not  be  pre-  A« Q*  l&i- 
maturely  divulged,  me  fent  him  to  Portugal  with 
the  lady  Brampton :  there  he  continued  a  whole  year, 
until  Henry  declared  war  againft  France  :  then  (he 
defired  him  by  letter  to  take  fhipping  for  Ireland, 
and  produce  himfelf  in  that  country,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  houfe  of  York.     He  followed  her 
directions  without  hefitation  •,  and,  landing  in  Cork, 
perfonated  Richard  Plantagenet,  fecond  fon  of  Ed- 
ward IV.     He  was  immediately  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  partifans,    and  v/rote  to  the  earls  of 
Defmond  and  Kildare,  exhorting  them  to  acknow- 
ledge his  title,  and  join  him  with  their  vaffals  and 
dependants.     Charles  VIII.  was  no  fooner  informed 
of  his  appearance  in  Ireland,  than  he  fent  Stephen 
Tryon,  who  had  been  formerly  in  Henry'c  fervice, 
and  one  Lucas,  as  ambafladors  to  Perkin,  to  af- 
fure  him  of  his  protection,  and  invite  him  to  his 
court.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  was  honourably 
received,  acknowledged  as  duke  of  York,  and  ac- 
commodated in  a  princely  manner,  till  the  peace 
of  Eftaples,  when  Henry  endeavoured,  without  fuc- 
cefs,   to  perfuade  Charles  to  deliver  up  this  preten- 
der.    The  French  king  would  not  violate  the  laws 
of  hofpitality,  though  he  promifed  that  he  fnould 
have  no  affiftance  from  France  in  his  defigns  upon 
the  Englifh  throne.     Perkin,  being  thus  cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  fuccour  at  the  court  of  France, 
retired  to    Flanders,    and    addreffed  himfelf  as  a 
flranger  to  the  dutchefs  dowager.     Margaret  af- 
fected to  doubt  his  veracity,  and  examined  him  in 
public  touching  the  reality  of  his  pretenfions  -,  when 
he  made  fuch  pertinent  anfwers,    and  demeaned 
himfelf  with  fuch  dignity  of  deportment,  that  flic 
and  all  the  fpectators  feemed  fully  convinced  of  his 
being  the  real  duke  of  York.     She  forthwith  ac- 
knowledged him  as  her  nephew,  diftinguiflied  him 
fety  the  title  of  the  White  Rofe  of  England,  ap- 
pointed 
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a.  c.  1493.  pointed  a  guard  for  his  perfon,  and  treated  him 
in  all  refpedts  as  the  true  heir  of  the  Englifli  throne. 
When  thefe  circumftances  were  known  in  England, 
the  people  were  extremely  well  inclined  to  adopt  the 
impofture,  partly  through  hatred  to  the  king,  but 
chiefly  from  a  perfuafion  that  Perkin  was  the  real 
Richard  Plantagenet.  Sir  William  Stanley,  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  the  lord  Fitzwalter, 
Sir  Simon  Mountford,  Sir  Thomas  Thwates,  and 
others,  engaged  in  a  fecret  confpiracy  to  favour 
this  youth's  title,  and  fent  over  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford and  W.  Baily  of  Aldeburgh  in  Hertfordfhire, 
to  learn  the  truth  of  what  was  tranfacted  at  the 
court  of  Margaret  dutchefs  of  Burgundy.  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  feveral  conferences  with  this  princefs  on  the 
fubjecT:.  After  having  converfed  frequently  with 
Perkin,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  confederates,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  knew  the  perfon  of  the 
duke  of  York  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own  •,  and 
that  this  youth  was  undoubtedly  the  true  Richard 
Plantagenet. 

Henry  en-  ** 

«»m to  Henry  was  not  idle  at  this  juncture-,  he  had  re- 
ik-tea  ths  cejvecj  a  confufed  intimation  of  the  confpiracy,  and 
employed  emiiTaries  abroad  to  infinuate  themfelves 
into  the  confidence  of  Perkin  and  his  protectrefs, 
that  they  might  learn  the  particulars  of  the  pre- 
tender's birth  and  education,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  thofe  who  favoured  him  in  England.  That 
thofc  fpies  might  be  fcreened  from  all  fufpicion 
among  the  partifans  of  Perkin,  he  caufed  them  to 
be  excommunicated  at  St.  Paul's,  by  name,  in  the 
bead-roll  of  the  king's  enemies,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  times ;  and  he  tampered  with  the 
chaplains  and  confeiTors  of  his  nobility,  in  order  to 
difcover  their  fecret  inclinations.  While  he  took 
thefe  meafures  for  difcovering  and  defeating  the 
confpiracy,  he  was  equally  induftrious  in  finding 
out  and  promulgating  proofs  of  the  real  duke  t>f 

York's 
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York's  having  been  murdered  in  the  Tower.     Sir  A- c- T493* 
James  Tyrrel,   who  had  been  one  of  Henry's  ple- 
nipotentiaries in  France  ,  and  his  fervant  Dighton, 
faid  to  have  been  concerned  in  that  tragedy,  were 
examined,  and  confclled  the  fact,  as  it  hath  been  ' 
related  in  the  hiftory  of  the  preceding  reign  :  but, 
however,  their  account  left  the  affair  in  iome  per- 
plexity, and  the  king  made  no  ule  of  it  in  any  of 
his  declarations.     Dighton  however  was  fet  at  li- 
berty, and  earned  his  pardon  by  divulging  this  tra- 
dition •,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  invented  for 
the  purpofe.     All  the  intelligence  that  Henry  ob- 
tained abroad  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fame 
detail  which  we  have  repeated ;  and  therefore  it  did 
not  fully   anfwer  his  end,  which  was  to  convince 
the  world   of  the  impofture  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
ferved  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  many  people  in 
favour  of  Perkin,  becaufe  it  was  fo  defective  and 
ill  attefred.   They  concluded,  from  Henry's  known 
fagacity,  that  if  the  youth  had  really  been  an  irto- 
poitor,  he  would  have  traced  him  from  his  cradle 
to  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  have  hfz  no 
doubt  of  his  identity.    They  could  hardly  believe  Bacon, 
that  Charles  king-  of  France,  and  the  dutchefs  of 
Burgundy,  would  have  proftituted  the  dignity  of 
princes  fo  far,  as  to  bellow  it  upon  a  common  ad- 
venturer ;  and  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  if  the 
duke  of  York  had  been  adually  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  king  Henry  would  have  been  able  to  prove 
the  fad;  fo  clearly  as  to  confute  the  pretenfions  of 
any  counterfeit.     There  was  fomething  very  myfte- 
rious  in  the  king's  conduct  upon  this  occafion  •,  for 
the  intelligence  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
his  fpies  abroad,  touching  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,  was   not  publifhed  by  pro- 
clamation, or  in  any  other  authentic  manner  -9  but 
circulated  in  vague  and  contradictory  reports  by 
Numb.  XLVIL  U  the 
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a.c.  1493,  tne  courtiers  an'd  their  adherents.  With  refpect  to 
the  death  of  the  real  duke  of  York,  Henry's  ambaf- 
fador  at  the  court  ef  the  archduke,  when  defired  to* 
produce  the  evidence,  faid  his  matter  declined  that 
ibrt  of  proof,  becaufe  it  might  be  faid  he  had  tutored 
the  witnelTes.  Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the 
uncommon  jcaloufy  he  manifefted  towards  the  pre- 
tender, the  great  pains  he  took,  and  the  fums  which, 
contrary  to  his  nature,  he  expended  in  countermining 

Ryp  the  efforts  of  Pcrkin,  perfuaded  many  people  that 

the  youth  was  not  an  impoflor. 

send?  an  ge  that  as  lt  may,  Henry  found   means  to  win 

the  arch-     over   Sir  Robert  Clifford  to  his  intereft.     He  fenc 
take  phiilp  5jr  Edward    Poynings  and   Sir  William   Warham 
him."        as  ambaffadors  to  the  archduke,  to  complain  of  the 
dutchefs  Margaret  as  the  author  of  this  impofture  ; 
and  demanded  that  Perkin  might  be  delivered  into 
his  hands,  as  a  pyrate  or  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind, who  ought  not  to  be  protected  by  the  law 
of  nations.     The  council  of  the  archduke,  having 
deliberated  on  this  demand,  replied  to  the  Englifh 
ambaffadors,  that,  in  confiderauon  of  the  archduke's 
friendfhip  for  Henry, no  aid  mould  be  granted  to  the 
pretender  ;  but  that  the  dutchefs  dowager  being  ab- 
folu'tein  the  lands  afligned  as  her  dowry,  he  had  no 
authority  over  her  conduct.     Philip  was  the  more 
indifferent  towards  Henry  on  this  occafion,  as  he 
had  juil  concluded  a  treaty  with  Charles  of  France, 
who  had  delivered  up  his  lifter  Margaret,  with  the 
counties  of  Artois  and  Burgundy  •,  though  he  (till 
retained  fome  places,   which  he  promifed  to  reftore 
when  Philip  mould  be  of  age.     The  ambaffadors, 
in  reporting  the  archduke's  anfwer,  gave  the  king 
to  underlland,  that  there  was  a  collufion  between 
that  prince  and  the  dutchefs  dowager,   in  the  affair 
ef. Perkins  and  Henry  was  fo  incenfed  at  Philip's 
conduct,  that  he  not  only  broke  off  all  correfpon- 

dence 
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dence  with  him,  but  alio  expelled  his  fubjects  from  *• c-  »493- 
the  dominions  of  England.  The  archduke  re- 
torted this  animofity  upon  all  the  Englifli  who  re- 
fided  in  Flanders;  but  their  refentment  proceed- 
ed no  farther,  becaufe  they  were  afraid  of  each 
other. 

Mean  while  the  king  of  England  was  exactly  D'vc^  per- 
informed  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford  of  the  correfpen-  ^doTa 
dence  which  the  dutchefs  and  Perkin  maintained  confpiracy 
with  England.  In  order  to  crufh  the  confpiracy  ed.  execUL" 
before  it  mould  become  too  dangerous,  he  ifiued 
orders  privately  for  arrefting  John  RatclifF,  lord 
Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountrbrd,  Sir  Thomas 
Thwaites,  William  Daubigney,  Robert  RatclifF, 
Thomas  Chreffenor,  and  Thomas  Afhwood,  who 
were  apprehended  at  the  fame  time,  tried,  convicted 
of  holding  treafonable  correfpondence  with  Per- 
kin, and  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  traitors. 
The  lord  Fitzwalter  was  conveyed  to  Calais ; 
where,  in  time,  he  might  have  obtained  his  par- 
don, had  not  his  impatience  of  confinement  prompt- 
ed him  to  attempt  his  efcape ;  in  which  attempt 
being  difcovered,  he  loft  his  head.  Mountford, 
RatclifF,  and  Daubigney,  fufFered  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  but  the  reft  were  pardoned  •,  and  many  others 
of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  of  the  laity,  arretted  on 
the  fame  fufpicion,  were  difcharged  without  trial. 
The  lord  chamberlain  Stanley  was  not  yet  appre- 
hended, either  becaufe  Sir  Robert  Clifford  had  not 
informed  againft  him,  or  the  king  wanted  further 
proof,  before  he  fhould  be  brought  to  his  trial. 

The  confpiracy  being  thus  quelled  in  England,  A  c  I4 
Henry  refolved  to  convert  his  attention  to  the  af-  SirEdward 
fairs  of  Ireland,   where  he  underftood  Perkin  had  Poynings 
ftill  fome  powerful  friends  and  abettors.     He  ap-  5ePut"-go- 
pointed  his  fecond  fon  Henry,  an  infant  of  two  years  vemoi- of 
of  age,  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  -,   and  Sir  Edward  Ireland* 
Poynings,  his  deputy,  with  a  very  extenfive  power 
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a.  c.  1494,  over  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  adminiftration. 
At  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  let  on  foot  a  fevere  in  - 
quiry  about  thole  who  were  fufpected  of  difaffec- 
tion  •,  and  in  a  particular  manner  attacked  the  earls 
of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  to  whom  Perkin  had 
written,  when  he  nrft  landed  at  Cork.  The  firlr. 
flood  upon  the  dcfenfive,  and  eluded  the  power  of 
the  deputy  •,  but  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  fent  pri- 
soner to  England,  from  whence  he  was  foon  dif- 
mificd  to  his  own  country,  with  marks  of  the  king's 
jeftesm  and  favour  \  Henry  judging  that,  at  fuch  a 
juncture,  lie  mould  gain  more  by  ads  of  clemency 
and  indulgence,  than  by  the  exercife  of  rigour  and 
feverity.  In  this  opinion,  Ha  fent  a  commiflioner 
to  Ireland,  with  a  formal  amnefty  in  favour  of  the 
earl  of  Defmond  and  all  the  rebels  of  that  country, 
retching,  if'  poffible,  by  fair  means,  to  ftifle  the 
very  feeds  of  rebellion  in  an  ifland  where  the  houfe 
of  York  had  fuch  a  number  of  partifans,  "While 
Poynir.gs  refided  in  Ireland  he  convened  a  parlia- 
ment, winch  is  famous  on  record  for  the  acts  it 
palled  to  the  advantage  of  England,  and  the  Eng- 
lilh  fcttl:  d  among  the  Irifh.  One  of  thefe,  ftill 
known  by  the  name  of  Poynings's  Act,  decreed, 
That  the  parliament  of  Ireland  could  not  be  afTem- 
bled  until  the  governor  and  council  fhould  have 
made  the  king  acquainted  with  the  caufes  of  its 
meeting,  and  received  his  mayfly's  permifllon,  un- 
der the  great  feal.  Another  law  imported,  That 
all    the  itatutes  of  England   ihould    be    obferved 

_7.A    rf     in  k-  land  ,  and  thefs  two  acts  are  in  force  at  this 

Hxit.  01  Irs-  ■ 

j.  day. 

H«*y**i-       Henry's  avarice  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
varice  nmi    rapacity,  that  he  employed  all  his  invention  to  find 

rili  Inn  »  «  I  ' 

out  pretences  for  amaffing  fums  of  money ;  and 
trumped  up  the  moil  frivolous  accufations  againft 
wealthy  individuals,  that  he  might  fill  his  coffers 
at  thtrir  expence.     Thefe  were  the  genuine  effects 

of 
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of  a  covetous  difpofition,  which  was  altogether  in-  A-  c  r4i#« 
fatiable ;  for  he  had  no  real  ule  for  the  money  he 
thus  extorted.  He  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
He  had  obtained  from  parliament  two  very  con- 
siderable fubfidies,  of  which  he  had  expended  no 
part  but  what  was  repayed  with  ufury.  He  had 
enriched  himfelf  with  divers  confiscations,  and  re- 
ceived annually  fifty  thoufand  livres  from  the  king 
of  France.  Thefe  resources,  added  to  his  ordinary 
revenues,  rendered  him  the  richer!  king  in  Europe: 
yet,  not  fatisfied,  he  could  not  refrain  from  fqueez- 
ing  money  out  of  his  people  by  forfeitures -on  pe- 
nal laws.  The  firfr.  perlbn  of  note  who  fuffered  in 
this  manner  was  Sir  William  Capel,  alderman  of 
London,  condemned  in  thefum  of  feven  and  twenty 
hundred  pounds,  fixteen  hundred  of  which  he  payed 
to  the  king  by  way  of  compofition  ;  but  no  part  of 
Henry's  conducl  redounded  more  to  his  dishon- 
our, than  his  profecution  of  the  lord  chamberlain 
Stanley,  to  whom  he,  in  a  great  meafure,  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  throne. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  this  nobleman  Lord  cham, 
favoured  the   caufe  of  Perkin  Warbeck,   on  the  berlahl 
fuppofition  that  he  v/as  the  real  fon  of  Edward  IV.  viae/of0" 
and  perhaps  he  was  influenced  on  this  occafion  by  )-ligha^?h" 
refentment  againft  Henry,  from  whom  he  is  faid  headed. 
to  have  fuffered  a  repulfe,  when  he  afked  the  earl- 
dom of  Chefter.    The  king  certainly  had  reafon  to 
dread  the  ill  offices  of  fuch  a  powerful  nobleman  ; 
but  in  all  probability,   his  greater!  crime  was   his 
great  wealth,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
Englifh  fubjecfc,  and  captivated  the  heart  of  Henry  ; 
for  the  charge  againft  him  was  confirmed  into  trea- 
fon,  by  a  very  high-ftrained  interpretation.  In  order 
toaccomplifn  his  aim,  he  directed  his  informer,  Clif- 
ford, to  come  over  from  Flanders  ;  and  no  lboner 
underftood  he  was  arrived  in  England,    than  he 
took  up  his  refidence  in  the  Tower,  that  he  might 

U  3  the 
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-1494  the  more  conveniently  apprehend  the  delinquent. 
Clifford,  according  to  his  inftruclions,  appeared 
before  the  council ;  and  throwing  himfelf  at  the 
king's  feet,  implored  his  clemency,  which  he  faid 
he  would  deferve  by  declaring  all  he  knew  of  the 
confpiracy.  Henry  promifed  to  pardon  him,  on  that 
condition  :  then  he  proceeded  to  impeach  fundry 
per  ions,  and  among  the  reil  the  lord  chamberlain. 
The  king  affected  great  furprize  at  this  declaration, 
bidding  him  take  heed  •,  and  threatening  him  with 
death,  mould  his  accufation  be  found  falie  and  ma- 
licious. Clifford  perfifted  in  the  charge  j  and  the 
chamberlain  was  immediately  put  under  arreft. 
fsext  day,  being  examined  before  the  council,  he 
owned  what  was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  was  con- 
demned on  his  own  confeliion  >  though  his  whole 
crime  amounted  to  no  more  than  that  he  had  laid, 
he  would  never  bear  arms  againft  Perkin  Warbeck, 
was  he  certain  that  the  youth  was  really  the  fon  of 
dward  IV.  Perhaps  he  thought  himfelr  fecure 
in  the  fervice  he  had  done  the  king,  and  the  great 
credit  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  had 
Bac  married  Henry's  mother.     But  he  fell  a  facrifice  to 

his  great  wealth  -y  and  all  the  favour  he  could  obtain, 
was  the  refpiteof  a  few  weeks,  that  he  might  prepare 
himfelf  for  death,  which  he  did  not  furler  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  \  when  his  pod  of 
chamberlain  was  filled  with  Giles  lord  Dawbeny, 
a  nobleman  of  approved  valour  and  fufficiency. 
The  king  found  in  Stanley's  caflle  of  Holt  forty 
thoufand  marks  of  money,  and  plate,  befides  jewels, 
furniture,  cattle,  and  efftcls  to  an  immenfe  value  \ 
ind  an  eflate  of  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 
With  this  booty  he  conibled  himfelf  for  the  fecret 
uffes  of  his  people,  who  not  only  dctefted  his 
avarice  and  ingratitude,  but  were  overwhelmed 
v.  ith  condensation  at  the  fate  of  the  chamberlain, 
y/he  had  been  condemned  for  that  of  which  very 

few 
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few  Englifh  fubjects  were  innocent ;   namely,  for A-  c«  hm* 
preferring  the  right  of  the  houfe  of  York  to  that  of 
the  reigning  king.    What  augmented    their  fear 
was  their  perceiving  that  Henry  maintained  fpies 
to  watch   the  conduct  of  the  chamberlain  ;   and, 
in  all  probability,   followed  the  fame  practice  with 
other  noblemen,   who  durft  no  longer  communi- 
cate their  fentiments,  left  thofe  whom  they  trufted 
as  friends,  mould  turn  out  informers,  and  betray 
their  confidence  :  but,  what  they  durft  not  impart 
to  their  intimates,  they  vented  in  ievere  libels  and 
fatires  againft   the  judges,  the   council,  and   the 
king  himfelf ;  who  was  fo  provoked  by  thofe  far- 
cafms,  that  he  ordered  five  mean  perfons  detected 
in  difperfing  the  papers,  to  be  executed  as  traitors,    ibid. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  his  favourite  Richard 
Fox  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  translated  to  the 
fee  of  Durham  •,  and    the   king's  fon  Henry  was 
created  duke  of  York :  he  was  at   the  fame  time 
made   knight  of  the   Bath,  and  feveral  noblemen 
and  perfons  of  rank  were  likewife  admitted  into 
that  order.      Young  Henry  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed warden  of  the  northern  Marches,  for  de- 
fence of  which  the  earl  of  Surrey  began  to  kvy 
forces,   as  the  king  had  fome  reafon  to  doubt  the 
friendfliip  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland.     In  theA«  c'  r49S» 
fummer,   king  Henry,  in  order  to  convince  the 
world,   that  the  proceedings    againft  Sir  William 
Stanley  had  not  at  all  diminifhed   his  regard  for 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Derby,  or  his  affection  for 
his  own  mother  the  wife  of  that  nobleman,  made 
an  excurfion  to  the  earl's  houfe  at  Latham,  where 
he  flayed  three  days,   and  feemed  very  well  pleafed 
with  his  entertainment.     From  thence  he  made  a 
progrefs  through  Yorkfhire  -,  and  while  he  was  ab~ 
fent  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  Per- 
kin  Warbeck  refolved   to  try  his  fortune  in  Eng- 
land,    Being  fupplied  with  fome  troops  and  veflels 

u  4  by 
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a.  c.  1495.  by  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  he  fet  fail  in  July, 
ivrk  n        and  arriving  on  the  coait  of  Kent  near  Sandwich, 
.san     landed  fome  of  his  people,  to  found  the  inclinations 
attempt       of  the   natives.     Thefe    endeavoured  to  cajole  the 
So/     Kentiihmen,    by   alluring  them  that  there  was  a 
Kent.         flrong   armament  fitted   out  in  Flanders  for    i up- 
porting  the  title  of  the   duke  of  York  ;   but  the 
Englifh   perceiving  they  were    all   foreigners   and 
freebooters,  initead  of  joining  them,   confulted  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  advifed  them  to  allure 
Perkin  alhore  with  fair  promifes,   and  then  make 
fure  of  his  perfon.     They  accordingly  took  to  their 
arms,  and  marching  down  to  the  lea- fide,  invited 
the   pretender  to  land,  with    air.irances  of  pHkiftg 
their   lives  in  his  fervice.     But,   he  was  difiliaded 
from   milling  himlelf  in  their  hands,    by  his  fecre- 
tary  Prion,   who  from  their  delaying  this  declara- 
tion fo  long,  and  then  appearing  in  regular  bands, 
concluded  they  were  part  of  Henry's  forct'S.     On 
this  fupp*ofition  he  hindered  Perkin  from  landing  in 
perfon.     The    Knglifh  finding  he  fufpefted    their 
deiign,  fell  upon  thole  whom  he  had  lent  on  fhore, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  fword,  except  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,   who  were  brought  prifoners  to 
London,    and  hanged  in  different  parts  of  the  coaft 
by   the   king's  order :    mean  while  Perkin,  feeing 
the  diiafter  of  his  people,  hoillcd  fail  and  returned 
to  Flanders. 
„>v  .  The  king  returning    from   his    progrefs   in  the 

c  «r-  north,  affembled  a  parliament  on  ihte  thirteenth 
day  of  October ;  and  divers  laws  were  made  for  the 
eale  and  convenience  of  the  fubjecl:.  A  mong  thHe 
the  mod  remarkable  was  a  fratute,  ordaining",  That 
no  perfon  afiifting,  in  arms  or  otherwife,  the  king 
/or  the  time  being,  fhould  be  afterwards  called  to 
-count,  or  attainted  on  that  accufation.  This  fta- 
rute  appears  at  firft  fight  to  have  been  enacted  in 
favour  of  the  people  5  but,  in  reality  it  was  calcu- 
lated 
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lated  to  hinder  individuals  from  prying  too  nar- A«  C«I49S» 
rowly  into  the  king's  title,  which  they  v/ould  have 
no  longer  occafion  to  investigate,  as  this  provision 
was  made  for  their  fafety.  There  was  another  law  Rot.  £*£ 
pafTed  for  obliging  thofe  who  had  complied  with 
the  tax  called  Benevolence,  to  pay  their  arrears 
within  a  certain  time  ;  an  act  which  brought  large 
fums  into  the  king's  coffers,  as  great  part  of  the 
tax  remained  unpayed  on  account  of  the  fhort  du- 
ration of  the  French  war,  for  the  maintainance 
of  which  it  was  granted  :  thearchbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury owed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  his  pro- 
portion. 

During    the  felTion  of  this   parliament,  Henry  ^vde 
received   intelligence   that   Perkin   Warbeck   had  hmdsin 
landed  in  Ireland,  where  he  expected  to  find  ef-  Ireland* 
fectual  iupport   from   the  friends  of  the  houfe  of 
York,   from  whom  he  had  formerly  met  with  a 
favourable  reception.    But,  by  this  time,   the  king 
and  his  deputy  Poynings,   had  taken  fuch  prudent 
measures  to  prevent  any  disturbance  in  that  king- 
dom, that  no  perfon  of  any  confequence  declared 
in  his  behalf  j  fo  that  his  friends  advifed  him  to 
follicit  fuccour  of  James  king  of  Scotland,   who 
was  upon  very  indifferent  terms  with  Henry.    The 
dutchefs  of  Burgundy  had  entered  into  a  fecret  ne- 
gotiation with  that  prince,  who,  in  all  probability, 
had  engaged  to  afiift   him  before  he  failed  from 
Flanders  \  and  the  youth  is  faid  to  have  been  re- 
commended to  his  protection  by  Maximilian,  who 
had  fucceeded  his  father  Frederick  as   emperor  of 
Germany,  the  archduke  Philip,  and  Charles  king 
of  France.     Perkin,  feeing  no  hopes  of  being  fup-  from 
ported  in  Ireland,  and  Henry  having  put  the  whole  repSTt(>e 
coast  of  England  in  a  posture  of  defence,  failed  to  Scodand, 
Scotland,  and  repairing  to  Edinburgh,  demanded 
an  audience  of  James,  in  quality  of  duke  of  York.  Bodwnat*, 
Being  accordingly  admitted  to  $hat  king's  prefence, 

he 
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AC-  M95-  he  in  a  public  fpeech  recapitulated  the  vicifiitudes 
oi  fortune   he  had   undergone,   and   implored  hi? 
andi<  hoTi-  friendship  and  alhdan<        James  received  him  with 
u^  great  hofpitality,   acknowledged  him  as  the  ion  or* 

•  Edward  IV.  beftowed  upon   him    in  marriage  his 

thatcoua-  ovvn  hinfaoman  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished young  ladies  of  the  age  ;  and  promifed 
to  lupport  his  pretenlions  with  the  whole  power  of 
his  kingdom.  James  was  knight-errant  enough  to 
clpoule  the  caufe  of. a  prince  in  didrefs,  without  any 
arher  motive  than  that  of  glory  :  this  however,  was 
reinforced  by  the  recommendation  of  Charles  the 
French  king,  whole  intered  it  was,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  embroil  Henry  at  home,  that  he  might 
not  be  at  leifure  to  join  a  league  of  the  Italian 
princes  and  dates,  which  was  formed  to  oppoie  his 
defigns  upon  the  kingdom  or  Naples. 
„     .  Charles  had  patted  the  Alps  at  the  invitation  of 

French  _,._,.       r  .  ti/^-i  i     1 

king\exPe-  Ludovico  Sforza,  nephew  to  John  Oaleazo  duke 
Na'ks10  of  Milan.  He  entered  Italy  without  oppofition, 
obliged  Peter  de  Medicis,  who  governed  the  re- 
public of  Florence,  to  furrender  four  of  his  drongeft 
places  into  his  hands,  and  accommodate  him  with 
a  fum  of  money.  He  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
that  capital,  where  he  publifhed  a  manifedo,  ex- 
pl  ig  his  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  : 
then  he  repaired  to  Rome,  of  which  he  took  pof- 
fcdion,  while  pope  Alexander  VI.  fhut  himielf  up 
m  the  cadle  or  St.  Angelo,  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
perfon.  After  having  garrifoned  the  bed  places  in 
the  ecclefiallical  date,  and  received  cardinal  Caefar 
Borgia  the  pope's  badard  as  an  hodage,  he  began 
his  march  from  Rome  to  Naples.  Alphonfo  king 
of  that  realm,  was  lb  terrified  at  his  approach,  that 
he  refigned  the  crown  to  his  fon  Ferdinand,  and 
retired  to  a  monadery,  in  which  he  died  before  the 
end  of  the  year.     His  ion  advanced  towards  the 
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frontiers,  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  Charles  ;  *'C.i495. 
but  was  abandoned  by   his  forces,   and   returning 
to  Naples,  was  refufed  admittance.    In  this  extre- 
mity he  retired  to  the  little  ifland  of  Ifchia,  after 
having  left  garrifons  in  the  caftles  that  commanded 
his  capital.  Mean  while  the  French  king  continued 
his  march ;  was  received  into  Capua  ;  all  the  other 
towns  of  the  kingdom  fubmitted  to  his  power : 
the  city  of  Naples  opened  its  gates  at  his  approach  : 
and,  in  a  few  days,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
caftles.     He  was  fo  intoxicated  by  fuch  a  torrent 
of  fuccefs,  that  he  neglected  to  take  proper  mea- 
fures   for  the  prefer vation  of  his  conquefts.     His 
foldiers  became  extremely  odious  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Naples.      As  he  had  not  troops  fufficient  to  gar- 
rifon  all  the  tov/ns  that  had  fubmitted,  they  gra- 
dually fell  off,  and  declared  for  their  own  fove- 
reign  ;  and  a  powerful  league  was  formed  againft 
him  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  archduke,  the  king  of  Naples,  the  republic  of 
Venice,   and  his  old  friend  Ludovico  Sforfa,  who 
had  by  this  time  poifoned  his  uncle,  and  fucceeded 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan  ;   fo  that  he  had  no  farther 
occafion  for  the  friendfhip  of  Charles.      Thus  cir-  Mezmi. 
cumftanced,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  retreat  to 
his  own  dominions  -3  but,  the    allies   had  already 
affembled    an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,   and 
polled  themfelves  at  Fornova,  in  order  to  difpute 
his  paffage.    Though  inferior  in  number  he  gave 
them  battle  without  hefitation,  and  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, by  which  he  made  his  retreat  good.     In  the 
mean  time,  Naples  fubmitted  to  its  own  king  Fer- 
dinand,   and  almoft  all  the  other  towns  of  that 
kingdom  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  The  Bern<  CorI^ 
duke  de  Montpenfier,  whom  Charles  had  left  with  HlA  deMil 
a  fmall  body  of  forces  in  the  place,  retired  into  one  an0, 
of  the   caftles,   where,  after  fuftaining   a  fiege  of 
three  months,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,    Thus 

Charles  , 
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A.CJ495.  Charles  loft  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  as  fhort  a 
time  as  he  had  expended  in  the  conqueft  of  it.  He 
formed  feveral  projects  in  the  ieqqel  for  retrieving 
his  aequifition  •,  but  fuch  riirncultjes  occurred,  that 
they  were  never  put  in  execution. 
TrMtv  be-  About  this  period  the  emperor  Maximilian  vifited 
tw«-»Eng-  the  Low  Countries,   the  government  of  which  he 

land  and  the  '  D 

hduke     refigned  to  his  fon  Philip,   though  he  was  not  yet 
Phiiij.        Qf  age  .   an(j  t^-is  y0Ung  pnnce,  about  the  latter  end 

of  the  year,  ftnt  an  embaffy  to  Henry,  defiring 
that  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  his  domi- 
nions and  England  might  be  renewed.  As  this 
opofal  was  no  lefs  advantageous  to  the  Englifh 
than  to  the  Flemings,  they  fucceeded  without  dif- 
ficulty in  their  negotiation.     In  the  month  of  Fe- 

a.  c.  t496.  bruary,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  perpetual  fiiendfhip 
was  concluded  between  the  two  foveieigns  •,  and 
the  commerce  was  regulated  to  the  fatisfaction  of 

Rymcr.  both  nations.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty, 
Philip  engaged  to  hinder  the  dutchefs  dowager  of 
Burgundy,  from  giving  fhelteror  protection  to  the  re- 
bellious fubjefts  of  the  king  :  and  by  another,  it  was 
ftipulated,  That  a  veffel  belonging  to  the  fubjects  of 
either  prince,  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  [England, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  mould  not  be  liable  to  con- 
fiscation, provided  a  man,  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  cock, 
remained  alive  on  board.  The  Flemings  called 
this  the  Great  Treaty  of  Commerce,  not  only  be- 
caufe  it  contained  many  articles,  but  alfo  in  con- 
tradiRinclion  to  another,  which  was  made  in  the 
fequel,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Bad 
treaty,  becaufe  not  fo  advantageous  to  the  Low 
Countries  *. 

*   In  th:s  year,   the  king  granted  a  dition,  that  after  all  the  expence  fliould" 

patent  to  John  Cabot,    a  Venetian,  be  deducted, he  Should  receive  one  fifth, 

aod  h  a*s,  for  difcovcring  new  of  the  prof.'  A 61.  Pub, 

liiiis  under  the  Ln^lifli  flag,   on  con-. 
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During  thefe  tranfadtions,  Perkin  Warbeck  in-  A-c-  H96. 
finuated  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  good  graces  of  the  The  king  of 
Scottifn  king,  that  he  undercook  to  place  him  on  f^^T 
the  throne  of  England,  and  being;  allured  that  the  ]^d,  ao 

*^  •  'A 

Englifh  would  declare  for  him  in  great  numbers,  bv'pu'kin 
as  foon  as  he  fliould  appear  in  that  kingdom,  pro-  Watbeck. 
perly  attended,  he  railed  a  numerous  army,  which 
he  conducted  in  perfon  to  Northumberland,  ac- 
companied by  the  pretender.  There  he  publifhed 
a  manifefto,  in  which  he  inveighed  againft  Henry, 
as  an  ufurper,  tyrant,  and  murderer ;  and  pro- 
mifed  honours  and  advantages  tothofe  who  mould 
join  their  lawful  prince,  and  help  to  deftroy  the 
robber  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  throne.  This,  Bacon, 
though  a  fpirited  remonftrance,  had  very  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  Englifh,  who  were  nationally  averfe 
to  the  Scots,  and  by  this  time  fo  intimidated  by 
the  fuccefs  and  feverity  of  the  reigning  king,  that 
they  would  no  longer  rilque  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  behalf  of  a  ftranger,  even  though  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  fon  of  Edward.  James,  feeing  no 
hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  Englifh,  and  unwil- 
ling to  lofe  his  labour,  ravaged  the  county  of 
Northumberland  with  fire  and  fword.  Then  Per- 
kin, pretending  to  be  touched  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  people,  conjured  him  in  public,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  fpare  his  wretched  fubjecls  ; 
protefting  he  would  rather  live  the  life  of  a  fugitive 
and  vagabond,  than  be  the  caufe  of  mifchief  to  his 
countrymen.  The  Scot  anfwered,  with  a  farcaftic 
fmile,  that  he  was  too  generous  and  tender  of  that 
which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  that  he  would 
make  an  excellent  fteward  for  his  adverfary.  James 
hearing  that  an  Englifh  army  was  on  the  march  to 
give  him  battle,  was  loth  to  expofe  the  immenfe 
booty  he  had  obtained  to  the  chance  of  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  therefore  retired  with  expedition 
into  his  own  country.     Henry  was  not  a  little  dif* 

gulled 
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a.c.  .496.  gUfted  at  this  expedition,  though  it  had  not  been 
attended  with  any  important  confequence.  lie 
knew  his  fubjects  were  generally  difarlected  -,  that 
the  lriffi  were  flrongly  attached  to  the  houfe  of 
York  ;  and  that  Perkin  was  ftill  at  hand,  to  profit 
by  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  that  might  oc- 
cur. In  order  to  fecure  himfelf  on  all  hands,  he 
granted  a  general  amnefty  to  all  the  lrifh  who  had 
declared  for  the  pretender,  that  they  might  not  be 
induced  to  rebel  again  by  the  fear  of  punifhment. 
He  employed  Richard  Fox  bifhop  of  Durham,  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  with  James,  as  of  his  own 
accord,  and  treat  cf  a  marriage  between  that  prince 
and  his  eldeft  daughter  Margaret :  he  had  already 
engaged  in  the  league  of  Italy  againft  Charles  VIII, 
of  France  ;  and  now  he  lent  ambaffadors  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  (label la,  to  confirm  the  former  alliance, 
and  renew  the  engagements  for  the  marriage  be 
(ween  his  fon  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  and  their 
third  daughter  Catherine. 

With  reipect  to   Scotland,    notwithftanding  the 
plan    he  had   formed    for  a  pacification  with  that 
kingdom,   he  would  not  let  (lip  any  opportunity  of 
demanding   a  fubfuiy  from  parliament,   which   he 
a.  c.  i497.  therefore  convoked  in  the  month  of  January.     In  a 
fpeech  to  both  houfes,    he  expatiated  upon  the  in- 
fult  he  had  received  from  the  king  of  Scotland  ; 
drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  mileries  which  the 
people  of  the  North  had  undergone,   in  the  time  of 
a  truce,  when  they  had  no  reafon  to  expect  fuch 
hoftilities  ;    and  declared,  that  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  fubjects,  would 
not  permit  him  to  bear  fuch  an  indignity,  without 
taking  fignal  vengeance  on  the  invader.     The  par- 
liament underftood  the  hint,  and  voted  a  fubfidy  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  befides 
two  fifteenths ;   which  were  no  fooner  granted  than 
the  ai£mbly  was  difmiiTed.  He  did  not  at  all  doubt 

that 
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that  his  negotiation  with  Scotland  would  fucceed  ;  A- c  M97» 
and  therefore,  that  he  might  have  the  fubfidy  in 
his  coffers  before  the  peace  mould  be  concluded, 
he  ordered  his  commifiioners  to  levy  it  with  all  pof- 
fible  difpatch.  Thefe  collectors  met  with  unex-  JjriJS? 
peeled  oppofition  in  the  county  of  Cornwal,  the  aiflimai. 
inhabitants  of  which  loudly  complained  that  they 
mould  be  faddled  with  fuch  a  grievous  impofition, 
on  account  of  fome  damage  which  had  been  done 
at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  murmurs 
were  encouraged  by  one  Michael  Jofeph,  a  popular 
and  factious  blackfmith  of  Bodmin,  and  Thomas 
Flammock  a  lawyer  of  a  very  turbulent  difpofition, 
who  allured  the  common  people,  that  the  fiefs  de- 
pending upon  the  crown  were  the  proper  funds  af- 
figned  for  the  maintenance  of  wrar  5  that  the  pof- 
feffors  of  thofe  fiefs  held  them  on  condition  of  de- 
fending the  frontiers ;  that  the  king  ought  to  apply 
to  them,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  from  Scotland,  and 
not  pillage  the  kingdom  under  the  fanclion  of  par- 
liament. He  faid  it  would  be  fhameful  to  fubmit 
to  fuch  impofition,  which  was  the  work  of  evil 
miniflers,  that  made  their  court  to  the  king  at  the 
expence  of  the  poor  people ;  that  they  ought  to 
take  arms  in  their  own  defence  \  without  injury  to 
any  perfon  whatfoever,  go  and  prefent  a  petition 
to  his  majefty,  in  treating  him  to  eafe  them  of 
fuch  a  burdenfome  tax,  and  punifh  his  pernicious 
counfellors,  the  chief  of  whom  were  archbifhop 
Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  two  mini-' 
Iters  whom  he  confulted  in  all  his  money  tran- 
sactions. The  populace  being  thus  inflamed,  the  Bacon 
lawyer  and  the  blackfmith  offered  to  conduct 
them,  until  they  mould  be  headed  by  fome  perfon 
of  quality,  which  they  were  affured  would  be  the 
cafe  •,  and  they  forthwith  armed  themfelves  with 
fuch  weapons  as  they  could  procure.  Under  the 
direction  of  thefe  two  incendiaries,  they  marched 

through 
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a- c.  1497.  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet,  their 
numbers  continually  increafing  in  their  route.     At 
Taunton  they  murdered  a  collector,  who  had  been 
very  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  his  office  •,  and 
this  was  the  only  act  of  violence  they  committed. 
At  Wells  they  were  joined  by  the  lord  Audeley, 
an  unquiet  and  ambitious   nobleman,    who,    being 
chofen  their  general,   conducted  them  to  Salifbury 
and  Winchester,    without  allowing  them  to  do  the 
lead  injury  to  the  places  through  which  they  palled. 
Inflead  of  marching  directly  to  London,  according 
to  their  original    defign,    they   turned  off  towards 
Kent,  in   hope  of  being  joined  by  the  people  of 
that  county,   who   were  laid  to  be  very  zealous  for 
the  liberty  of  the  fabject :  but  they  were  difappoint •• 
ed  in  their  expectation.      The  noblemen  and  free- 
holders or  Kent  had  taken  fuch  precautions  to  pre- 
vent an  infurrcction,     that  the  CorniOimen  were 
not  joined  by  one  pt-rfon  in  the  county:   a  circum- 
stance which  difcouragcd  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
furgents  to  inch  a  degree,  that  they  retired  to  their 
own  habitations.     The  reft,  however,  animated  by 
the  backwardnefs  of  the  king,  who  had  made  no 
attempt    to   ftop    their   progrels,    continued  their 
march,  boafting  that  they  would  either  give  him 
battle  or   take  London  under  his  eye.    With  this 
relblution  they  proceeded  as  far  as  Blackheath,  and 
encamped  between  Mtham  and  Greenwich. 

When  the  king  frrft  heard  of  this  infurrecYion 
he  had  already  railed  an  army  for  the  Scottifh.  war, 
and  given  the  command  of  it  to  the  lord  chamber- 
lain Daubeney  ;  but  now  he  refolved  to  keep  the 
bed  part  of  the  troops  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  fent  the  earl  of  Surrey  with  a  de- 
tachment to  guard  the  northern  frontiers.  Under- 
ftanding  that  the  rebels  did  not  wafte  the  country 
in  their  march,  he  continued  inactive,  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  difaffection  that  prevailed  in  the 

counties 
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counties  through  which  they  parTed,  by  the  number  A-c-  J497. 
that  would  join  them   in  their  route  :   he  was  not 
without  hope  that  they  would  difperfeof  themfelveSj 
tired  of  the  length  and  hardfhips  of  their  march  \ 
and,  mould  they  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  he  forefaw  that  they  would  be  more  eafily 
and  effectually  crufhed,   at    fuch    a  diftancc  from 
their  own  country,  than  they  could  have  been  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  England.     The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don were  overwhelmed  with  confternation   at  their 
approach,    until  they  law  the  king  exert  himfelf  in 
earneil  for  their  defence,  and  even  place  himfelf  be- 
tween them  and  the  danger.     He  no  fooner  under-  defeated  ok 
flood  that  they  had  encamped  at  Blackheath,  than  B&ekheath. 
he  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  marched  round 
the  hill,  in  order  to  cut-  off  their  retreat,  and  attack 
them  in  the  rear,  mould  it  be  found  necefTary  to 
praclife   that   expedient.     The    fecond,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  lord    Daubeney,   was  defined   to 
charge  them  in- the  front  ■,  and  Henry  himfelf,  with 
the  third  divifion,  encamped  in  St.  George's  fields, 
with  a  view  to  reinforce  the  others  occafionally,  or 
throw  himfelf  into  London,    in  cafe  of  mifchance. 
Thefe  difpoimons  being  made,   he  declared  that  he 
would  give  the  rebels  battle  on  Monday,  though 
his   intention  was   to   engage   them  on  Saturday, 
which   he  deemed   fortunate  in  all  his  enterprizes. 
By  this  feint  he  hoped  to  find   them  unprepared  ; 
and  it  fucceeded  according  to   his   wifli.     On   the 
twenty -fecond  day  of  June,    towards   the  clofe  of 
day,  the  lord  Daubeney  marched  towards  them,  in 
order  of  battle.      Having    defeated    an   advanced 
guard -at  Deptford-  bridge,    where  they  made  a  vi- 
gorous fcand,  he  afcended  the  hill,  and  found  them 
pretty  far  in  the  heath,  drawing  up  in  battalia,   not 
without  manifeft  confufion  •.  for   they  did  not  ex- 
peel  to  be  attacked  till  Monday,  and  in  that  no- 
N°.  47,  X  iion. 
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a.  c.  14^7'  tion  fufF^red  themfelves   to   be  furprifed.     Never- 
thelefs,  they  fought  with  uncommon  courage,  tho' 
in  a  tumultuary  manner,  and  killed   above  three 
hundred  of  the  king's  foldiers,   with  arrows  of  a 
very  uncommon  length.     The  lord  Daubeney  at- 
tacked them  with  fuch  fury  and  precipitation,  thac 
he  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion,   but  immediately  refcued  by  the  valour  of  his 
men,  who  charged  with   irrefiftible  fury,    and  the 
rebels  were  routed  with  great  (laughter  •,    for  when 
they  attempted  to  fly,  trujy  found  themfelves  inter- 
cepted by  the  earl  of  Oxford's  ciiviiion.     The  lord 
Audeley,    Flammock,    and    the    blackfmith   were 
taken  •,  and  of  fixtien  thoufand,   to   which   their 
number  amounted,    two  thoufand  fell  in   the  field 
of  battle  :   as  for  the  reft,    they  fubmitted  to  the 
king's  pleafure.    Audeley  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill  •,   Flammock    and   the  blackfmith   fufFered  at 
Tyburn,     the    latter   exprefiing  great   fatisfaction 
that  his  name  fhould  be  famous  in  after- times;  and 
all  the  reft  were  pardoned  by  proclamation. 

While  Henry  was  employed  in  quelling  this  re- 
bellion, the  king  of  Scotland,  judging  this  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  made  a  fecond  irruption  in- 
to England,  and  invefted  the  cafrle  of  Norham  •, 
but  the  earl  of  Surrey  marching  to  its  relief,  he  re- 
tired to  his  own  country,  whither  he  was  purfued  by 
the  Englifh  genera!,  who  took  the  cattle  of  Ayton, 
of  iitnated  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh.  The 
king  of  England  defired  nothing  more  than  a 
peace  with  James,  by  which  he  would  not  only  be 
freed  from  his  apprehenf:on  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
but  alfo  be  enabled  to  fave  the  fubfidy  in  his  own 
coffers  :  but  he  was  afraid  to  make  the  fir  ft  over- 
tures, left  he  fhould  meet'  with  a  repulfe.  In  re- 
flecting upon  this  fubject,  he  bethought  himfelf  of 
a  fit  agent  for  negotiating  a  peace  between  the  two 
nations,  without  his  fufferingin  point  of  honour. 

This 
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This  was  Don  Pedro  D'Ayala  the  Spanim  ambaf-  a.c.  74--. 
fador,  fent  by  Ferdinand   and   Ifahella  to  conclude 
the    contract  of  marriage    between   the  prince  of 
Wales  and   the  infanta   Catherine.      This  envoy,  Baco"' 
who  enjoyed   a  great  mare  of  Henry's  confidence^ 
Undertook  to  viiit  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  as 
from    himfelf   propofe    an    accommodation.     He 
accordingly  fet  out.  for  Edinburgh,   and  executed 
his   commiflion,  on  pretence  that  nothing  would 
afford  morepleafure  to  his  m  after  theking  of  Spain, 
than  to  fee  two  monarchs,  who  were  his  friends  and 
allies,  live  in  good  understanding  with  each  other. 
He  found  the  Scottiih  king  fo  well  difpofed  to  a  Batoa* 
treaty,  that  he    wrote  to  Henry,  affuring  him  of 
fuccefs ;  and  a  congrefs  was  immediately  opened  at 
Ay  ton,  under  the  mediation  of  this    amballador. 
The  greateft  difficulty  that  occurred  was  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  whole  perfon  Henry  de- 
manded, and  whom  James  positively  refufed  to  de- 
liver.    The  bifhop  of  Durham  propofed  an  inter- 
view between  the  two  kings  at  Newcaftle  j    but  the 
Scot  rejected  this  propoial,  obferving,  that  how  de- 
firous  foever  he  might  be  of  peace,  he  would  not 
go  and  beg  it  in  his  enemy's  country.     At  length 
both  fides    agreed  that  James  (hould  honourably 
difmifs  the  pretended  duke  of  York,   and  after- 
wards proceed  with  the  negotiation,  as  if  Perkin 
had  never  been  in  Scotland.     In  pursuance  of  this 
convention,  that  monarch  told  this  adventurer,-  that 
he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  fupport 
him  in  his  pretenfions  •,  that  he  had  twice  entered 
England  at  the  head  of  an  army  •,   but  that,  as  the 
Engliih  had  refufed  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  he  could 
not  expect  that  the  Scots  would,  without  their  con- 
currence, be  able  to  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne  of 
England.    He  therefore  advifed  him  to  form  fome 
more  feafible  plan,  and  chuie  fome  other  country 
for  the  place  of  his  refidence  :  at  the  fame  time  he 

X  3  allured 
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a.c.  j 49-.  aflurtcj  him,  tKat  he  would  punctually  fulfil  his  pro- 
mife  •,  that  he  fhould  not  repent  of  having  put  him- 
felf  into  his  hands ;  for  he  mould  be  honourably 
accommodated  with  mips   and   neceffaries  for  his 

sir  j,  w-r.  voyaf/  Perkin  bore  his  misfortune  with  a  good 
grace  ,  thanked  the  king  of  Scotland  for  the  pro- 
tection and  other  favours  he  had  enjoyed  from  his 
bounty  •,  and  defired  that  he  and  his  wife  might  be 
conveyed  to  Ireland.  James  complied  with  his 
requeil  ;  and  he  arrived  at  Cork,  where  he  (till 
found  friends  and  adherents.  I  le  had  no  fooner 
quitted  Scotland,  than  the  ambaffadors  at  A} ten 
(igned  a  treaty  of  truce  fcrfeven  years,  importin: 
That  the  two  kings  fhould  not  make  war  upon 
each  other  bv  themfelves,  their  iubjccTs,  or  any 
other  perfon  whatfoever  :  That  certain  points  abou: 
v/hich  the  ambaffadors  could  not  agree,  fhould  be 
ivf  rred  to  the  arbitration  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella :  And  that  the  truce  fhould  be  prolonged  till 
one  year  after  the  death  of  that  party  who  mould 
die  before  the  or!.  But  at  this  treaty  no  mention 

was  m         of  the  between   James    and 

Henry's  i  I  ter,  which  afterwards  took  effect, 
and  gave  birch  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

a.c  mvp  ^  lenry  was  by  this  convention  fecured  from  a 
Scotriih  i  rid  found  himfelf  at  peace  with 

all  the  princes  in  Europe.  Since  the  treaty  of 
Htaples,  no  quarrel  had  aiilln  between  him  and 
C  harks  king  of  Fran  ho,  dying  at  this  period, 

was  fiicceeded  bv  the  duke  of  Orleans,  under  the 
name  ot  i  e wis  XII.  i  his  prince  was  no  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  maintain  an  amicable  intercourse  with 
He  turned  all  his  \  I  towards  Italy  ; 
and  therefore  found  it  convenient  to  live  upon  good 
terms  with  the  king  of  England,  who  might  have 
defeated  all  his  project?,  by  making  a  diverfion  in 
Picardy.  He  no  iooner  mounted  the  throne  of 
France,  than  he  procured  a  diffolution  of  his  mar- 
riage 
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riage  with  Tane,  daughter  of  Lewis  XL  in  order  to  A>c-  H9?. 

T  •»        VTr 

efpoufe  Anne  of  Brittany,  widow  of  his  predeceflor.  of"^*"' 
Without  fuch  an  expedient,  he  might  have  feen  marries  his 
that  dutchy  once  more  feparated  from  France,  and  £:Sow.  °rs 
in  the  power  of  fome  foreign  family.  M*«em. 

Though  the  king  of  England  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  foreign  enemies  *,  he  was  once  more 
expofed  to  the  danger  of  a  domeftic  infurredtion. 
His  clemency  to  the  Comifh  infurgents,  who  had 
payed  two  or  three  (hillings  each  for  thjir  ranfom, 
inftead  of  reconciling  them  "to  his  government, 
ferved  only  to  excite  newdifturbances.  When  they 
returned  to  their  own  country,  they  publicly  pro- 
claimed, that  the  gentlenefs  with  which  they  had 
been  treated  was  not  owing  to  the  king's  mercy, 
but  his  apprehenfion  of  his  own  fubjedls,  three 
.fourths  of  whom  were  of  the  fame  fentiments  which 
they  profeffed.  Thefe  infinuations  perfuadng  their 
friends  and  neighbours  that  the  whole  kingdom 
was  ready  to  take  aims  againft  Henry,  they  began 
to  affemble  in  companies,  and  concert  meafures  for 
making  another  attempt  againft  the  government. 
Some  of  the  melt  zealous  among  them,  under- 
Handing  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  in  Ireland,  pro- 
pofed  that  he  mould  be  invited  over,  and  chofan 
general  of  their  intended  expedition.  They  ac- 
cordingly fent  a  deputation  to  tell  him,  that  if  he 
would  repair  to  Cornwai  he  would  find  confiderable 
fuccours,    which,   with  the  affiftance  of  his  other 

*  In  the  courfe  of  this   year,  the  Columbus,    who,    In  all  probability, 

king  granted  another  patent  to  Sebafti-  would  have  been  retained  in  the  fervice 

an  Cabot,  the  Venetian,  for  the  dif-  of  Henry,  and  annexed  that  country  to 

coverv  of  new  lands  ;  and  he  embark-  the  crown  of  England,  had  not  his  bro- 

ing  at  Briftol,  difcovered  Newfound-  ther  Bartholomew,  whom  he  fent  to 

land  and  North  America,  from  whence  London  with  his  prcpcfals,  been  taken 

he  brought  home  three  native  Indians,  by  pyra'.es,  and  met  with  fuch  difaf-     * 

This  voyage  he  performed  about  fix  ters,  as  retarded  his  amplication  to  the 

years  after  the  iflands  of  the  Weft-In-  king,   until  Chrirtopher  had  engaged 

dies  had  been  difcovered  by  t  hriftopher  with  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella . 

X  3  friends, 
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ArC.j^s.  friends,  would,  in  all  probability,  cfrablim  him  on 
the  throne  of  England.     Perkin,   finding  himfelf 
without  refource,   and  abandoned  by  all  thofe  fo- 
reign powers  who  had  formerly  countenanced   his 
projects,  accepted  the  invitation,  by  the  advice  of 
his   three  chief  counfellors,    namely,   a    bankrupt 
mercer  called  Heme,  one  Skeltoa  a  taylor,  and  a 
;"        fcrivener  of  the   name  of  Aftley.     He  forthwith 
in     embarked  with  about  feventy  men  in   four  final  I 
,'»      v  and,  arriving  at  Whitfand- Bay,  in  Senrem- 

and  makes  .  o    j      •  t  i       'r  ■    r 

ber,  repaired,  to  Boamin,  where  the  former  infur,- 
1  "x^"  rection  had  begun.  There  being  joined  bv  about 
three  thou  land  men,  he  published  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  a /Turned  t\\c  title  of  Richard  IV.  kine 
of  England,  inveighed  bitterly  againlt  Henry  Tu- 
dor*, and  exhorted  the  p  le,  with  promife  of  ex- 
traordinary rewards,  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  de- 
pofe  the  ufurper.  Then  he  marched  to  Exeter, 
with  a  view  to  c  flabl ifh  a  magazine  in  the  place, 
and  keep  it  as  a  retreat,  in  cafe  of- di  falter.  Being 
dented  admittance,  he  tampered  with  the  inhabi- 
tants-, but  finding  them  (launch  to  the  eftablifhed 
government,  he  refolved  to  take  the  city  by  affault. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  provided  fcaling-ladders  and 
beams  to  batter  one  of  the  gates,  which  he  after- 
wards fet  on  fire  :  his  attempt,  however,  mifcar- 
ri  d  i  and  he  was  repul fed  with  the  lofs  of  two 
two  hundred  men,  which  greatly  dilcouraged  his 
followers. 

When  the  kin cr  was  informed  of  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  he  ex  pre  (Ted  himfelf  well  pleaied  with  the 
tidings,  laying  in  derifion,  that  now  the  king  of 
RakeheH  was  landed  in  the  Weft,  he  hoped  to 
have  the  honour  of  feeing  him  before  he  mould 
leave  the  kingdom.  At  the  fame  time  he  hinted, 
that  he  mould  thankfully  receive  and  requite  the 
E^cca.  iervices  of  the  noblemen  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Seve- 
ral lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Devon 

and 
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<tmd  the  neighbourhood,   afifembled  troops  of  their  A-C-M9S« 
own  accord,  in  cdnfequence  of  this  intimation  •, 
and  the  king  ordered  the  lord  Daubeney  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  Exeter,  declaring  that  he  would  fol- 
low him  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
Perkin,  receiving  intelligence  of  thefe  preparations, 
raifed  the  fiege,   and  retired  to  Taunton,  where  he 
declared  he  would  hazard  an  engagement  ;   but  in 
the  night  he  withdrew  with  fome  of  his  confidents 
to  the  fancluary  of  Beaulieu  in  the  New  Foreft.  Retires  to  a 
The  lord  Daubeney,  befng  informed  of  his  retreat,  ^S* 
detached  three   hundred   horfe  in  purfuit  of  him  ;  Forea. 
but  finding  him  already  houfed,  they  befetthe  fanc- 
tuary,  until  they  mould  receive  further  orders.     In 
the  mean  time  the  rebels,  to  the  number  of  fix 
thoufand,  finding  themfelves  abandoned  by  their 
chief,  fubmitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who  par- 
doned the  whole  number,  except  fome  of  the  ring- 
leaders, whom  he  referved  to  be  hanged  as  an  exam- 
ple.    He  afterwards  fent  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  to  fecure  the  lady  Cathe- 
rine Gordon,  the  wife  of  Perkin,  forefeeing  that  if 
me  was  pregnant,  the  rebellion  might  be  continued 
to  another  generation.  When  that  lady  was  brought 
into  the  king's  prefence,   he  was  fo  (truck  with  her 
beauty  and   modefl  deportment,  that  he  conibled 
her  in  very  affectionate  terms,  with  promife  of  pro- 
tection, fent   her  under  a  ftrong  guard  to  attend 
upon  the  queen,  and  bedewed  upon  her  a  confide  - 
rable  penfion,  which  me  enjoyed  during  his    life, 
and  many  years  after  his  deceale.     Thefe  fteps  be- 
ing taken,  Henry  proceeded  to  Exeter,  and  in  en- 
tering the    city  prefented   his  own  fword   to  the 
mayor,  to  be  carried  before  that  magiflrate  as  a 
token  of  the  king's  favour  and  good- will  to  the 
citizens,  who  had  behaved  with  fuch  loyalty  and 
valour,    in    defence    of    his   government.     Then 
lie  ordered  the  ringleader  of  the  infurrection  to  be 

X  4  hanged 
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A.  c.  i/$s.  hanged  in  terror?  m  ;  and  granted  com  millions  to 
the  Jord  Darcy  and  others,  to  impofe  fines  upon 
fuch  as  were  in  any  fhape  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion. Thefe  agents  fqueezed  the  wretched  people 
with  the  iitmoft  feverity,  and  rendered  the  king's 
moderation  with  refpect  to  their  lives,  rather  a  cuiie 

•~        than  a  bleffinff. 

The  dilturbance  being  thus  effectually  queiled, 
Henry  called  a  Council  to  deliberate  on  the  tare  of 
Pe.rk'.n,  who  (till  continued  inverted  in  the  fano- 
tuary  j  and  after  fomc  debate,  it  was  determined 
that  the  king  fh  ould  ;  >n  him,  on  condition  of 
his  confefling  an  i  explaining  every  circumflanceof 
the  imp  fiure,  which  he  had  fo  long  maintained. 
Jiis  affairs  being  alcogetherd  ate,  he  embraced 
the  king's  oilers  without  heft;  i,  and  quitted  the 
fan       .  y.     Henry   being  >us  of   feeing  him, 

he  was  brought  to  court,  where  the  king-obferved 
him   from  a  window,   but  he   would   ne*  Imit 

him  into  his  prefen  e.    1         isaft<  conduct- 

ed to  !  tnd  by  Henry's  order  rode  in  pub- 

lic through  the  ffreets  from  Weftminfter  to  the 
Tower  ;ain,  the  derifion  and 

infults  of  the  populace,  which  he  bore  with  the 
moft  di^nifi  i  i  hen  he  was  confined 

red  ro         in  the  Tower,   where  one  pf  his  principal  accom- 

ver-       p  cuted ;  and  ned  acon- 

:h  was  printed        I   difperfed  chrquj 
V  a.         it   tins  (blame,  defective,   and 

contra  that,  inftead  of  explaining  the  pre- 

tended impoiiure,  it  left  it  more  doubiiul  than  be- 
fore, and  :  many  pec  to  believe  that  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  really  the  Ton  or  the  fourth  Edward -f*. 

f   About  th:  latt;:  cr.d  of  the  yrar,  tion  of  Henry,  who  ordered  it  to  tie 

the  lung's  palace  at  Sh<?ne  took  fire,  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Richmond, 

and  wccsfiimedj  which  it  itill  retains, 
:&  the  great  mc  j 

The 
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The  fucceeding  year  began   with  an   incident,  A-  c-  '498v 
which,  tho'  it   a$  firft  feemed  to  threaten  trouble- 
fome  confluences,   was  productive  of  great  fatif- 
faction  to  Henry.  While  the  truce  fubfifted  between 
England    and   Scotland,  fame  Scottifh  gentlemen  tf 

happening  to  be  at  Norham,  were  infulted  by  the 
gafrifon,  and  a  quarrel  enfuing,  fame  of  them  loft 
their  lives.  Complaint  of  this  outrage  being  made 
to  the  Englim  commiffioners,  who  acted  as  con- 
fervators  of  the  truce,  the  affair  was  treated  with 
fuch  contempt,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  fent 
ambaflador-6  into  England,  to  demand  immediate 
fatisfaction.  Henry,  who  carefully  avoided  all 
caufes  of  rupture  with  James,  difowned  the  vio- 
lators of  the  truce,  and  forthwith  appointed  envoys, 
to  terminate  the  difference  in  an  amicable  manner.  A* c* I439' 
It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  negotiation,  that  James 
propofed  a  match  between  himfelf  and  Margaret  J^^witb 
the  eldefi:  daughter  of  Henry,  than  which  nothing  Scotland. 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  king  of  England. 
After  the  truce  was  renewed  at  Stirling,  with  the 
addition  of  fame  new  articles,  Richard  Fox,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  received  a  commifiion,  to  fettle  the 
conditions  of  the  marriage,  which  was  actually  ce- 
lebrated in  the   fequel.  Rymer. 

Tho'  Henry  had  by  this  time  triumphed  over  all 
his  enemies,  and  the  pope  had  granted  a  difpenfa- 
tion  for  themarriageof  his  fan  Arthur  with  Cathe-  . 
rine  of  Arragon,  Ferdinand  feemed  ftill  averfe  to 
this  match  while  Henry's  title  was  liable  to  the  leaft 
objection.  That  cautious  Spaniard  feemed  to  har- 
bour fame  doubts  concerning  the  impofture  of  War- 
beck  •  and  even  hinted,  that  Henry's  throne  could 
not  be  firmly  eftablifned  while  any  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  York  remained  alive.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land was  fa  intent  upon  the  Spaniih  alliance,  and 
fa  tired  of  the  fucceflive  infurrections  by  which  his 
reign  had  been  difturbed?  that  he  refolved  to  facri- 

fke 
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a.  c.  1499.  fice  the  youth  called  Perkin,  as  well  as  Edward 
earl  of  Warwick,  to  his  interefl:  and  fafety.  Ed- 
ward, the  Ton  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  had 
fmce  the  death  of  his   uncle  Richard   been  clofely 

1  confined  in  the  Tower,  debarred  of  the  benefit  of 

air,  exercife,  and  conversion  ;  and  kept  in  fuch 
ignorance,  that  he  could  fcarce  diftinguiih  the  do- 

Poiyd.  vir-  niellic  animals  by  name.     Perkin  Warbeck,  who 

JJ^  doubileis  felt  that  defire  of  liberty  which  is  fo  natu- 

ral to  the  mind  of  man,  and  had  rcafon  to  dread 
every  thing  from  Henry's  difpofition,  was  permit- 
ted to  converfe  with  this  haplcfs  nobleman,  as  well 
as  with  the  domeilics  of  lord  Digby,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower*  and  in  all  probability  he  was  indulged 
with  this  per  million  by  the  connivance  of  th-.-  king, 

frrk-n        who  hoped  that  his  entcrprizing  genius,  and  infi- 

nuating  addrefs,  would  engage   the  fimple  earl  of 

hthe      Warwick  in  fome  project,  that  would  furnifh  a  p:e- 

,arl  of  War-  ,.  T-r  1  \  r 

ckintht  text  lor  taking  away  their  lives  under  colour  of 
Towhr.  juftio  Perkin  fell  into  the  fnare,  according  to 
Henry's  expectation  :  he  tampered  with  Warwick, 
and  gained  over  four  fcrvants  of  Sir  John  Digby, 
who  are  li\d  to  have  undertaken  the  murder  of  their 
mailer,  that  they  might  fecure  the  keys  of  the 
Tower,  and  efcape  with  the  twoprifoners,  to  fome 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  a  new  infurre&ion 
might  be  raifed  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

That  the  danger  might  appear  the  more  imminent 
and  preHing,  fo  as  to  juftify  the  (leps  which  Henry 
intended  to  take,  another  difturbance  was  raifed  at 
the  fame  time  inK^nt,  where  a  young  man  called 
Ralph  Wilford,  the  fon  of  a  cordwainer,  perforated 
the  earl  of  V-  ick,  under  the  conduct  and  di- 
rection of  one  Patrick,  an  Augufline  monk,  who 
in  public  Sermons  exhorted  the  people  to  take  arms 
in  his  favour.  This  friar,  who  had  been  ufed  as 
-,  a  tco!  by  the  king's  emiflaries,  was  arretted  together 

Tnev  are  /  O        ■  .        *  o 

both  tried     \\[:\\  his  pupil)  and  V/ilford  was  hanged  without 
™d  exccut-  ceremony, 
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ceremony,  but  the  tutor  obtained  his  pardon.  This  A*c  '^9 
was  the  prelude  to  the  fate  of  Perkin  aud  the  eari 
of  Warwick,  whofe  pretended  plot  being  now  &{- 
covered,  Perkin  was  tried  at  Weftminfter,  and  be- 
ing convicted  on  the  evidence  of  lord  Digby's  fer- 
vants,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  with  John  Walter, 
mayor  of  Cork,  who  had  conflantly  adhered  to  his 
caufe  in  all  the  viciffitudes  of  his  fortune.     Blewet 
and  Aftwood,  two   of  Digby's   fervants,    under- 
went the  fame  fate :    but  fix  other  perfons,  con- 
demned as  accomplices   in  the  fame  confpiracy, 
were  pardoned.     In  a  few  days  after  Perkin's  exe-  Dugdaie. 
cution,  Edward  earl  of  Warwick  was  tried  by  his 
peers    before   John  eari  of  Oxford,  created   high 
fleward  on   that  occafion  ;  and  being  convicted  of 
high  treafon,  in  confequence  of  pleading  guilty  to 
the   arraignment,    was   beheaded  on   lower-Hill. 
The  deplorable  end  of  this  innocent  nobleman,  the  Baccm« 
laft  male  branch  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  fate 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who,  notwithstanding  all  that 
appeared  againfl  him,  was  by  the  unprejudiced  part 
of  the  nation  deemed  the  real  fon  of  king  Edward, 
filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  fuch    horror  and 
averiion  to  the  government  of  Henry,  that  he  was 
fain  to  tranflate  the  odium  upon  his  ally  Ferdinand, 
by  divulging  that    prince's  fcruples,    for  the  re- 
moval of  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  deliver 
the  competitors  for  his  crown  into  the  hands   of 
juflice. 

About  this  period,  the  peace  of  Eflaples  between  a.  c.  i5oo4 
France  and  England,  was  approved  and  ratified  by 
the  dates  of  France  afTembled  at  Nantes ;  and  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  who  iffued  a 
bull,  denouncing  excommunication  upon  that  prince 
who  mould  violate  the  treaty.  Lewis  was  the  more  Rymer. 
inclined  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  England,  as 
he  formed  the  defign  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
Milan,  by  means  of  a  league  with  the  Venetians. 

He 
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a.  c.  i5oo.  p^e  accordingly  joined  thefe  confederates,  and  at- 
r  ked  Ludovico  Sforza,  Sovereign  of  that  dutchy, 
who  was  obliged  to  fiy  for  refuge  to  the  emperor, 
after  having  loft  all  his  dominions.  But  the  caftle 
ct  Milan,    and  Genoa,    ot  which   he  had   been  in 

Tbepopc  pofleffion.,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  Lewis.  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  havh  ublifhed  a  jubilee  for  the 
e'  beginning  of  the  century,  permitted  thofe  chriftians 
who  lived  at  a  great  diftanoe  from  Rome,  to  pur- 
chafe  the  privilege  of  the  feftival,  without  beinor 
obliged  to  vifit  the  churches  of  that  city.  In  order 
to  collect  the  fums  arifing  from  this  indulgence, 
he  its  in:o  all  the  ftates  of  Christendom 

and  employed  a  Spaniard  called  Gafpar  Pons,  for 
that  I  urpoie  in  Kngland,  where  he  railed  a  large 
contribution.  This  nuncio  was  directed  to  inform 
the  kfog,  that  his  holinefs  had  n  I  I  to  publifh 
a  c  againft  the  Turks,   and  even    to  j;o    in 

perfon  with  the  Etvgl  monarch,  the  Venetians; 
and  the  pnnces  of  Italy,  to  attack  C  miinoplc 
by  fea,  while  the  other  powers  of  Europe  Ihould 
fall  upon  them  in  Thrace,  Greece,  and  different 
}  irts  ©f  the  continent.  Henry  plainly  perceived 
lexander's  drift  was  t  3  m<  ney  by  con- 

tributions for  this  expedition  -,  but,  he  diHembling 
his  opinion,  exprelled  th  n oft  zeal  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  enterprize*,  offered  to  farni(h  a  la 
proportion  of  men  and  money  ;  to  ferve  under  his 
holinefs  in  perfon  ;  and  d<  manded,  that  fome  ftrong 
places  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  might  be  put  into  hfi 
hands,   to  ferve  as  retrear.  in  caie  or   necefiity.     He 

s  to   go  and  treat  v 

on   this   lu'hiecli  ami         !e   fuch  a  pa- 

of  his  zeal  for  the  mtereft  of  religion,   that 

the  us  of  Rhodes  thofe  him  protector  of  their 

Order,    out  as  this  was  a  chimerical  project,  w  hich 

Alexander  had    no  rnfen*k>B    to  execute,    he    en- 

?,  without  fubjt 

ing 
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ing  hirnfcif  to  the  lead  expence  •,  and  the  other  po-  &- c*  lSP9* 
rentates    of  Europe  receiving  the  pope's  propofai 
with  preat  coldnefs    and  indifference,    the   whole 
Scheme  vanifhed  into  imoke, 

England  being  grievouily  afflicted  with  a  plague,  B:TCon- 
.Henry,  after  having  feveral  times  changed  the  place  The  king 
of  his  refidence,  retired  with  his  queen  and  family  t^JT' 
to  Calais,  where  he  received  an  embafly  from  the  with  the 
archduke  Philip,  defiring  a  friendly  interview;  and  phRip,  * 
the  kins  agreed  to   meet  him  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  which  ftands  without  the  gates  of  Calais, 
as  the  archduke  exoreffed  a  reluctance  to  enter  a  for- 
tified  city.     At  the  time  fixed  for  their  meeting, 
Henry  being  informed  of  his  approach,   rode  ouc. 
to  receive  him  on  horfeback,  and  Philip  alighting, 
ran  up  to  hold  his  ilirrup  ;  but  Henry  would  not 
admit   of  fuch   humiliation,    and   thev   embraced 
each  other  with  marks  of  the  mod  cordial  affection. 
Then  they   entered  the  church,    where  they  had 
a  long  conference,  in  which  the  archduke  defired  to 
live  in  friendship  with  theEnglifh  monarch,  whom 
he  addrelied  with  the  appellation  of  his  good  pa- 
tron, father,  and  proteclor.     During  Henry's  re- 
fidence  at  Calais,  he  was  alfo  vifited  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Picardy,  and  bailiff  of  Amiens,  fent  by  the 
French  king,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  coming 
to  the  continent;  and  notify  his  conqueft  of  Milan. 
That  prince,  in  order  to  teftify  his  good  will  to  the 
kino;  of  England,  had  follicited  and  obtained  a  bull 
from    the   pope,    declaring  him  excommunicated, 
fliould  he  ever  fail  in  the  yearly  payments  ':o  Henry, 
fiipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Eftaples.     The  pope,   ac 
the  fame  time,  granted  a  difpenfation  for  the  mar- 
riage of  James  king  of  Scotland,   with  the  princefs 
Margaret,    tho*  on  account  of  her  tender  years  the 
confummation  was  poftponed. 

Henry  being  now  at  peace  with  all  Europe,  and  praatfea  e- 
his  dominions  enjoying  the  mofc  profound  recofe,  v*r 


method 
extortionu 
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a.  c.  »5oo.  tne  avarice  of  his  difpofuion  had  leifure  to  exert 
itfelf,  and  his  defire  of  amaffing  became  every  day- 
more  and  more  rapacious.  As  he  had  no  longer 
any  pretence  for  demanding  fubfidies  from  parlia- 
ment, he  refolved  to  drain  the  party  of  Warbeck, 
until  they  mould  be  quite  exhaufted.  On  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  adherents  of  this  pretender  were 
itill  lubjed  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  he  infilled 
upon  their  being  indulged  with  feparate  pardons, 
which  they  did  not  at  all  follicit  •,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  largely  for  this  indulgence,  lie  ap- 
pointed commilTioners  to  let  on  foot  anew  enquiry 
about  thofe  who  had  in  any  manner  afTerted  or  fa- 
voured the  revolt  of  the  blackfmith,  and  that  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  Thefe  inquifitors  were  impower- 
rd  to  amerce  at  difcrction  every  individual  who 
iould  have  the  benefit  of  the  pardon-,  and  even 
to  feize  the  effects  of  the  deceafed,  mould  their 
heirs  refufe  to  make  a  compofnion.  Such  oppref- 
f.on  augmented  the  popular  clamour  againft  Hen- 
ry, and  was  in  a  great  mealure  attributed  to  the  coun- 
sels of  cardinal  Morton  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  died  at  this  period,  very  little  regretted  by  the 

Dean  am.  Englifh.  He  was  iucceeded  in  his  metropolitan 
fee  by  Henry  Dean  billiop  of  Salifbury ;  and  now 
the  nation  perceived,  that  Henry's  avarice  and  ex- 
tortion were  not  the  effects  of  Morton's  advice,  bun 
qualities  inherent  in  his  own  conftitution.     Never 

Rymrr.  was  j,jng  or"  England  more  hated  by  his  fubjech, 
though  this  hatred  was  mingled  with  fear,  pro- 
duced by  his  uninterrupted  fucccls,  and  the  opinion 
of  his  great  ability  both  as  a  monarch  and  a  poli- 
tician. All  the  powers  upon  the  continent  courted 
his  alliance;  and  all  the  malecontents  of  England 
were  overawed  into  forbearance. 

a.  c.  i5ot.  Notwithftahding  this  felicity,  he  was  not  a  little 
difiurlped  by  an  accident  which  at  this  jun&ure  en- 
croached upon  his  repofe.  The  earl  of  Suffolk, 
7  nephew 
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nephew  to  king  Edward  IV.  and   brother  to   the  k-c>  ls°1' 
earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Stoke,  chanced  to  kill  a  man  in  his  pafllon  ;  and, 
though  he  was  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  York,  the 
king  confented  to  indulge  him  with  a  pardon  ;  but, 
in  order  to  leave  a  ftigma  upon  his  character,  he 
obliged   him   to  appear  perfonally,  and   plead  his 
pardon  in  public.     The  earl  being  of  an  haughty  Earl  of  s«£. 
difpofition,  refented  this  difgrace  fo  deeply,  that  {^££? 
he  retired  in  difguft  to  his  aunt  Margaret,  dutchefs  tent  to  the 
dowager  of  Flanders  ;  and  Henry  was  not  a  little  J;™  Coun~ 
(larded  at  his  retreat.     In  order  to  anticipate  any  Bacon. 
defigns  he  might  hatch  to  his  prejudice,  he1  lent  over 
emifTaries,  who  by  dint  of  promifes  and  profef lions, 
perfuaded  him  to  return  and  be  reconciled  to  the 
government.     Henry's  throne  being  now  fo  firmly 
eftabliihed,  that  there  was  hardly   a  pofiibility  to 
make  it,   Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  parted  with 
his  daughter  Catherine,  who  arriving  m  England  Catherine  of 
in  the  month  of  October,  was  married  to  Arthur  Ana?>n 

7  married  to 

prince  of  Wales,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  Arthur 
at  London,  with  great  pomp  and  foJemnity,  on^"0* 
the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  the  prince  being 
then  turned  of  fifteen,  and  the  lady  about  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Her  dower  amounted  to  two  hundred 
thou  [and  ducats  in  money,  jewels,  and  plate  •,  and 
a  third  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  duke- 
dom of  Corn wal,  and  earldom  of  Cheiter,  was  af- 
figned  to  her  as  a  jointure,  provided  her  hufband 
mould  die  before  his  accefiion  to   the  throiii 


le. 


Rymer. 


This  match  was  fucceeded  by  the  contract   of 

1  •  1  1        1    •  r    o  i         J     Contract  of 

another  marriage,    between  tiie  king  or  Scotland,  marragebe- 


and  Henry's  daughter  Margaret,  on  whom  her  fa-  tweenjame* 

1  -D  c  k'np  of 

ther  bellowed  a  portion  of  thirty  thcufand  crowns.  Scotland 
The  marriage  treaty  was   ratified  by  the  Scottifh  *ncl  ferny** 

D  ,   J  *  Daughter 

ambafiadors  at  London,  en  the  twenty- fourth  day  Margaret, 
of  January  ;   and  the  nuptials  were  foiemnized  by  -*•  L*  ff>vz* 
proxy,  amidft  ihe  rejoicings  of  the  people,    who 

hoped 
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a.c.  i5c2.  hoped  the  mifchiefs  attending  the  mutual  enmity 
of  the  two  kingdoms  would  eeafe,  by  virtue  of  this 
alliance,  tho'  perhaps  they  did  not  forefee  the  union 
which  it  afterwards  produced.  When  this  affair 
was  debated  in  council,  an  Englifh  nobleman  6b- 
ferved,  that  if  Henry  mould  furvive  his  male-iffue, 
the  crown  would  devolve  to  the  king  of  Scotland  ; 
to  which  infinuation  Henry  replied,  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  Scotland  would  become  an  acceffion  to  Eng- 
land, as  the  fmaller  would  always  be  fwallowed  up 
in  the  greater  dominion.  On  this  occafion  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  nations  was 
figned  and  confirmed,  together  with  certain  articles 
for  preventing  excurfions  on  either  fide  ;  but  the 
conlummation  of  marriage  v/as,  on  account  of  the 
tender  years  of  the  princels,  poftponed  till  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  tne  king  accompanied  her  on 
her  way  as  far  as  Culli  -Weiton,  where  he  configned 
her  and  her  attendants  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who,  with  a  ronfiderable  retinue 
of  noblemen  and  ladies,  conveyed  her  to  the  king 
B.icon.         her  husband  at  Edinburgh. 

The  joy  produced  by   this   marriage  was  foon 
Athur.        damped  by  the  d^uh  of  Arthur  prince  of  Wales, 
who  did  not  furvive  his  nuptials  ab         ive  months. 
He  died    at  Ludlow-Caftle,    univerfally  regretted 
by  the  Englifh  nation,  who  had  conceived  happy 
omen^trom  his  promtfing  talents  j  and,  in  about 
Kis  bother  three  months  after  his  deceafe,  his  brother  Henry 
ateT^incc    was'  "*  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age*,  created  prince 
of  wales,     of  Wales,  earl  of  Chi        and  Flint,  the  dutchy  of 
Cornwal  devolving  upon  him  by  act  of  parliament. 
During  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian fent  an  embaffy  to'England,  to  propofe    a 
league  againfl:  the  Turks,  and  to  borrow   money 
of  Henry,  who  chofe   rather   to  prefent  him  with 
ten  thoufand  pounds  Iterling,  as  a  free  gift  for  that 
purpofe,  .than  to  engage  in  the  league,  or  begin  a 

traffic 
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traffic  of  lending  money  to  fuch  a  beggarly  poten-  AC»  *so^ 
tate.  Neverthelefs,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, friendfliip,  and  confederation  with  him,  to 
continue  in  force  for  one  year  after  the  deceafe  of 
the  laft  liver  :  Maximilian  and  his  fon  the  archduke 
Were  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  the 
emperor  created  Henry  knight  of  the  golden  fleece*.  Ryme^ 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  Henry's  queen 
Elizabeth  died  in  childbed,  very  little  lamented  by    ' 
her  husband,  from  whom  me  had  never  received  qifeaen  eu- 
any  marks  of  tendernefs  or   affection.     He  even  "beth. 
rejoiced  at  her  death,  as  an  event  that  freed  him 
from  a  hateful  rival  in  his  title  to  the  throne.    Ha 
was  now  raifed  to  the  very  fummit  of  profperity. 
He  lived  in  peacewithallhis  neighbours,  and  alldo- 
meftic  troubles  had  ceafed.  But  he  was  refolved  thac 
his  fubjects  mould  not  mare  in  his  felicity ;  for  his 
avarice  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  infatia* 
ble,  he  employed  all  his  invention  in  devifing  new 
methods  of  extortion.     For  thefe  fordid  purpofes  The  kin* 
he  retained  two  infamous  minifters  called  Empfon  J^'SSi? 
and  Dudley,  who  followed  the  profeflion  of  the  as  the  in- 
law, and  practifed  all  its  fubterfuges  and  chicanery,  omSSIL 
in  opprefiing  the  fubjects  with  falfe  accufations  and 
imprifonment,    until  they    were  fain    to  purchafe 
what  was  called  a  mitigation,  with  the  bell  part  of 
their  fubftance.    Such  was  their  infolence,  that  they 
did  not  even  obferve  the  common  forms  of  juflice  ; 
but    proceeded  with    the   mod:   arbitrary  licence, 
to  attack  pretended  delinquents,  and  try  them  in 
private,  without  fair  examination  or  verdict  of  jury : 
and  thefe  acts  of  violence  they  exercifed  under  the 
authority  of  the  king,  who  (hared  the  fruits  of  their 

*  On  the  ninth  day  of  December  jects  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  make 

1502,  the   king  granted  a  patent  to  difecverics  by  lea,  and  take  poftefton 

James    Elliot  and  Thomas   Afnhurft  cf  unknown  lands,  vnder  the  Englifa 

merchants  of  Briftol,    and    to  John  flag,  Acl.  Pub* 
Gonzales  and  FranjcU  Fernandez,  fvb- 

N°.  47,  Y  opppefBon. 
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opprefllon.     He  even  infilled  upon  their  keeping, 
regular  accompts  of  this  fcandalous  commerce,  and 
maintained  a  kind  of  diftributive  juftice,  even  in 
the  practice  of  corruption  -f.     He  let  flip  no  occa- 
fion  for  amafling  money,  howfoever  mean  or  un- 
grateful it  might  be.     One  day  when  he  was  mag- 
nificently  entertained  by  the  earl   of  Oxford,  to 
whofe  iervices  he  was  in  a  great  meafure  indebted 
for  the  crown  he  enjoyed,  he  perceived  a  greater 
number  ofdomeftics  in  livery  than  the  law  allowed 
him  to  maintain  •,  and  turning  to  the  earl,    "  My 
"  Lord  (faid  he)  I  have  heard  much  of  your  hofpi- 
t(  tality,  but  it  exceeds  report.     Art  all  thefe  gen- 
"  tlemen  and  yeomen  your  menial  lervants  ?"  Ox- 
ford anfwering,  that  they  were  retained  upon  fuch 
extraordinary  occafions  only,    Henry  affected  fur- 
prize,  and  replied  with  ibine  warmth,     "  By  my 
faith !     my    lord,    I  thank  you  for    my   good 
chear  -,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws 
broken  in   my  fight.     My  attorney  mult  fpeak 
with  you.'*     The  earl  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  compound  for  this  mifdemeanor  by  the  payment 
of  fifteen  thoufand  marks. 

Such  conduct  in  the  king  and  his  minifters  could 
not  fail  to  render  them  extremely  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  murmured  inceflantly  againft  the  govern- 
ment •,  and  this  dilcontent  encouraged  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  whofe  fortune  was  by  this  time  greatly  re- 
duced by  his  own  extravagance,  to  form  new  pro- 
jects againft  the  peribn  and  government  of  Henry. 
He  had  acquired  a  degree  of  popularity  as  the  fur- 
viving  branch  of  the  houfe  of  York  :  he  privately 
engaged  Tome  perfons  of  confideration  in  his  intereft; 


v  . 


a 


<( 


11 


-f-  Wc  i'(  informed  by  lord  Veru- 
lam,  that  he  had  lien  a  bock  of  fuch 
accompts,  kept  by  Empfon,  and  fub- 
feribed  in  almoft  every  leaf  by  the 
king's  own  hand  j  among  other  arti- 
cles he  found  the  following  j  "  Item, 


Received  of  fuch  a  one  five  marks  for 
a  pardon  j  which,  if  it  do  not  pafs# 
(he  money  to  be  repayed,  or  the  party 
cthcrwife  fatisfied,"  Oppofite  to  this 
memorandum  the  king  had  writ  with 
his  own  hand,  •«  Otherwife  fatisfied.'' 

and 
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and  then  retired  to  Flanders,  in  hope  of  receiv-  A«c»  "S°3« 
ing  countenance  and  fuccour  from  the  old  dutchefs 
of  Burgundy.     The  king,  alarmed  at  his  retreat, 
and  eager  to  know  his  fcheme,  with  the  names  of 
his  affociates,  repeated  the  expedient  he  had  ufed 
in  the  cafe  of  Perkin  Warbeck.     Sir  Robert  Gur- 
fon,    governor  of  the   caftle  of  Hammes,    being 
properly  inftru&ed,  abandoned  his  charge,  on  pre- 
tence of  having  been  injured  by  the  king  ;  and  re- 
tiring to  Flanders,    offered   his  fervice  to  the  earl 
of  Suffolk.     He  acted  his  part  with  fuch  dexterity, 
that  in  a  little  time  he  infinuated  himfelf  into  the 
confidence  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  foon  difcovered 
all  his  affociates.     The  intelligence  v/as  forthwith  HIs  aCCom. 
conveyed  to  Henry,  who  immediately  iffued  war-  piic«  are 
rants  for  arrefting  his  own  brother-in-law  William  puniiliedi 
Courtney  earl  of  Devonfhire,  hufband  to  the  prin - 
cefs  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  William    , 
de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  James 
Tyrrel,    and  Sir  John  Wyndham.     George   lord 
Abergavenny,  and  Sir  Thomas  Green,  were  appre- 
hended at  the  fame  time,  upon  flight  fufpicion,  but 
foon  difcharged.     The  earl  of  Devonfhire,  and  de 
la  Pole,    tho'   nothing   material   appeared  againfl 
them,  were  detained  prifoners  during  the  king's 
life.     Tyrrel,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Edward  V.  was  beheaded,  together  with  Wynd- 
ham -9  and  feveral  others  of  inferior  note  were  ex- 
ecuted as  traitors.     Henry,  willing  to  be  ftill  better 
informed    touching  the  particular  defigns  of  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  took  &  very  extraordinary  method 
to  maintain  Curfon  in  the  confidence  of  that  no- 
bleman.     He  publifhed  in  St.  Paul's  church,  the 
bull  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  denouncing  the  cen- 
fures  of   the  church  againil  all  thofe  who  mould 
difturb  his  government  ;  and  caufed  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Sir  Robert  Curfon  to  be  excommuni- 
cated by  name.  When  this  emiffary  had  difcovered 

Y  2  all 
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a.  c.  1503.  ajj  tne  earl's  fecrets,  he  returned  to  England  •,  and 
was  readmitted  into  the  king's  favour,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  enjoy  without  the  curfes  of  the 
people,  who  abhorred  his  perfidy.     Suffolk  finding 
himfelf  betrayed,  led  for  fome  time  a  vagrant  life 
in  Germany,  and  at  length  returned  to  Flanders, 
where  the  archduke  took  him  under  his  protection, 
after  the  death  of  the  dutchefs  dowager. 
The  kjag         Henry  being  unwilling  to  refund  one  half  of  Ca- 
mamageJbe-  therine's  dower,  which  he  had  already   received, 
t*een  Hen-  anc]  exrremely  eager  to  touch  the  other  moiety, 
wji""and     propofed  to  Ferdinand  that  the  young  widow  mould 
im  brother's  fe  married  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  brother  to 
her  late  hufband  •,  and  the  propofal  was  embraced 
by  the  lady's  parents,  provided  the  pope's  difpen- 
fation  could  be  procured.  In  the  convention  fettled 
between  the  two  courts  on  this  fubject,  one  reafon 
alledged  for  demanding  the  difpenfation,   was,  that 
the  marrage  between  Arthur  and  Catherine  had  been 
formally  lolemnized  and  confummated  •,  and  pope 
Pius  IV.    the    luccelTor  of  Alexander,    when   he 
granted  this   difpenfation,    exprefly   mentioned   in 
the  bull,  that  Catherine  in  her  petition  acknowledged 
her  former  marriao-e   had  been  folemnized  in  due 
form,  and  perhaps  confummated.     That  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  we  may  gather  from  the  declaration 
of  Arthur  himfelf  to  fome  of  his  attendants,  on  the 
morning  after  he  had  been  bedded  with  the  princefs. 
a.c.  1504.       On  the   fixteenth   day  of  January  the  king  af- 
fembled  a  parliament,  on  pretence  of  enacting  new 
laws,  but  in  effect  to  demand  a  fubfidy  for  the  por- 
tion of  his  eldeft  daughter,  which  he  accordingly  re- 
ceived to  a  much  greater  value  than  that  he  paid  to 
the  king  of  Scotland ;  fo  that  he  was  every  way  a 
Comp'ai-      ga»ner   by  the  marriage.     That  he  was  now  quite 
fanceof  the  abfolute  in   his  dominions,  appears  from  the  con- 
p*iiwnt.   defcenfion  0f  the  commons,  who  chofe  for  their 
(peaker  that  very  Dudley  whom  ths  whole  nation 

detefteei 
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detefted  as  the  inftrument  by  which  they  were  fo  *• Ct  15°+* 
grievoufly  opprefled.  This  complaifant  parliament 
defired  him  to  accept  of  forty  thoufand  pounds,  in 
lieu  of  aids,  for  knighting  his  elded  fon  Arthur, 
and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margaret ;  and 
he,  in  token  of  his  moderation  and  regard  to  his 
fubjects,  remitted  one  fourth  ofthatfum,  the  reft 
being  levied  on  the  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
landholders  of  the  kingdom.  He  likewife  filled 
his  coffers  by  an  act  of  parliament  paffed  in  this  ih[- 
fion,  attainting  a  great  number  of  perfons  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  infurrecYions  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  ;  as  well  as  by  another,  dis- 
annulling all  patents  and  grants  enjoyed  by  thofe 
who  either  refufed  to  appear,  when  fummoned,  in 
the  king's  defence  againft  enemies  and  rebels,  or 
retired  from  that  fervice  without  licence.  The  pa- 
tents of  jails  were  likewife  refumed  and  re  annexed 
to  the  fheriffwicks  •,  foreign  manufactures  of  filk 
were  prohibited  -,  a  lav/  was  enacted  againft  the  cur* 
rency  of  diminifhed  (ilver  pieces,  which  underwent 
a  recoinage  :  and  fevera!  regulations  were  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  policy.  Notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  fources  of  wealth,  Henry,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year,  iffued  com  minions  for  a  ge- 
neral benevolence,  though  he  could  not  affign  the 
the  leaft  fhadow  of  a  reafon  for  this  impofition  •,  and 
the  city  of  London  was  fain  to  pay  five  thoufand 
marks  for  the  confirmation  of  its  liberties.  Not 
fatisfied  with  the  payment  of  the  fecond  moiety  of 
Catherine's  portion,  the  fubfidy  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, the  confiscation  of  eftates,  the  profits  of  re- 
coinage,  the  benevolence,  and  redemption  of  the 
city's  liberties,  he  ftill  continued  to  grind  the  face 
of  the  fubjects  by  means  of  Empfon  and  Dudley, 
who  amaffed  great  fortunes,  as  the  tools  of  his 
rapacity. 
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A  c.  1504.  in  order  to  make  fome  fort  of  atonement  for 
thefe  extortions,  and  do  fomething  that  might  re- 
commend him  to  the  houie  of  Lancafter,  he  or- 
dered  the  body  of  king  Henry  VI.  to  be  removed 
from  Windlbr  to  Weftminfter,  where  it  was  inter- 
red with  great  pomp  -,  and  applied  to  the  pope  for 
a  bull  to  canonize  that  monarch  :  but  the  miracles, 
attributed  to  that  prince  after  his  death,  were  fo  ill 
afferted,  that  his  holinefs  would  not  admit  him  to 
a  place  among  the  faints,  without  fuch  a  confedera- 
tion as  Henry  did  not  think  proper  to  afford  ;  and 
ce  therefore  the  defign  was  laid  afide.  Ifabel,  queen 
betw«n  of  Caftile,  dying  in  November,  her  hufband  Fer- 
and^pi^  ,dinand  immediately  notified  her  deceafe  to  Henry, 
on  the  death  giving  him  to  underftand,  that  fhe  had  appointed 
°ll™of  mm  (Ferdinand)  administrator  of  the  kingdom  of 
t'4ftiic  Caftile,  for  their  daughter  Joan,  married  to  Philip 
archduke  of  A uftria.  This  prince,  being  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  duke  of  Guelderland,  could  not 
immediately  repair  to  Spain  to  take  pofiefTion  of 
this  inheritance,  and  therefore  connived,  for  the 
prefent,  at  the  administration  of  his  father-in-law  j 
refolving,  however,  to  deprive  him  of  it  with  the 
firft  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand, 
by  virtue  of  Ifabel's  laft  will,  pretended  to  enjoy 
the  adminiftration  till  his  dying  day.  This  was  a 
very  interefting  difference  to  Henry,  who  refem- 
bled  Ferdinand  not  only  in  his  difpofition,  but 
even  in  the  nature  of  his  fituation.  He  knew  the 
majority  of  his  fubjects  looked  upon  his  late  confort 
Elizabeth  as  the  rightful  queen  of  England  ;  and 
that  her  right  had  now,  of  confequence,  devolved 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  her  fon  and  lawful  fuccef- 
ibr.  He,  therefore,  CQnfidered  the  termination  of 
the  difference  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  as  a 
precedent  for  or  againft  his  own  title.  He  was 
afraid  that  Philip  would  engage  in  a  league  with 
Lewis  XII.  and  the  emperor,  in  order  to  expel  his 
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father-in-law  from  Caftile,  in  which  cafe  he  mould  $*  c  ls°^ 
be  obliged  to  fupport  his  ally  againft  three  power- 
ful adverfaries.  He  forefaw  that  fuch  contention 
would  involve  him  in  new  dangers,  and  drain  his 
coffers,  which  he  h%d  been  at  fuch  pains  to  fill,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  he  placed  his  chief 
happinefs.  This  was  the  goal  to  which  all  his  en-  At  c.  ii05, 
deavours  tended.  He  formed  the  defign  of  efpouf- 
ing  the  widow  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  great  dower  which  had  been  af- 
■figned  to  her  in  that  kingdom  :  and  perhaps  he 
thought,  that  in  confequence  of  this  match,  he 
might  be  chofen  arbiter  of  the  differences  fubfifling 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  touching 
the  territories  of  Naples.  That  kingdom  had  been 
conquered  and  divided  between  them,  though  this 
partition  was  attended  by  a  quarrel,  which  produ- 
ced two  battles,  and  thefe  proved  fatal  to  the  French 
intereft  in  Italy. 

Henry  was  fo  eager  to  know  the  difpofition  of 
the  Caftilians  towards  Ferdinand,  and  the  parti-  Jenegnirugs 
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culars  relating  to  the  perfonal  qualities  and  circum-  the  widow 
fiances  of  the  queen  of  Naples,  that  he  lent  three  °^r^ 
perfons  in  whom  he  could  confide ;  namely  Francis  Naples. 
Marfen,  James  Braybrook,  and  John  Stile,  to  ob- 
tain intelligence  on  the  fpot.     They  fet  out  on  pre- 
tence of  travelling  for  pleafure  ;  but  they  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  letters  of  compliment  from  Catherine 
princefs  of  Wales  to  her  aunt  and  neice  the  two 
dowagers  of  Naples ;  and  they  were  inftrufted  to 
fend  home  an  exact  defcription  of  the  complexion, 
features,    ftature,    age,  health,    cuftoms,    deport- 
ment, and  difpofition  of  the  younger  queen;  toge- 
ther with  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  dower  fhe 
enjoyed.     Howfoever  he   might  have  relifhed  the„... 
qualifications  of  her  perion,   he  dropped  his  matri- 
monial fcheme,  when  he  underftood  that  although 
the  fettlement  of  that  princefs  was  very^confiderable, 
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a.c,  1505.  as  eflablifhcd  by  the  marriage  contract,  yet  (he  had 
been  reduced  to  an  uncertain  penfion  fince  Perdu 
nand  had  fiibdued  the  kingdom,  The  intelligence 
which  Henry's  agents  Tent  from  Caftile,  v/as  not 
much  more  agreeable.  Ferdinand  ftill  continued 
in  the  poft  of  adminiftrator,  which  he  hoped  to 
mai:  for  life,  partly  by  his  influence  with  Phi- 

lip's coanfellors,  fome  of  whom  he  had  gained  over 
to  his  intered  ;  and  partly  by  threatning  that,  in 
cafe  the  archduke  fhould  prove  refractory,  he 
would  take  another  wife,  and  beget  an  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
nobles  and  people  of  Spain  were  better  affected  to 
Philip  in  right  of  his  wife  than  to  Ferdinand,  who 
had  loaded  them  with  burthenfome  impolitions, 
Henry's  fecret  envoys  gave  him  to  underlland, 
that  there  was  actually  a  project  of  marriage  be- 
tween Ferdinih  !  and  madam  de  Foix,  which  would 
certainly  take  place,  mould  Philip  attempt  to 
0,.  thwart  his  father- in  law.  They  hkewife  difcovered 
that  the  marriage  of  prince  Charles  of  Auftria  with 
Claudia  of  France  would  never  be  folemni/ed,  as 
Lewis  XII.  had  refolved  ro  beltow  that  princefs  up- 
on the  duke  of  Angoulefme,  his  presumptive 
ctflbr  •,  and  that,  if  Philip  and  his  queen  fliould 
refiJe  in  the  Low  Countries,  Ferdinand  would  en- 
deavour to  effect  a  match  between  the  young'prince 
of  Auftria,  and  Mary,  fecond  daughter  of  Henry 
king  of  Fngland. 

Mean  while  Philip  and  Joan  were  proclaimed 
king  and  queen  ofCafti'e  atBruffels;  though  they 
were  prevented  from  going  to  take  poflellion  of 
that  kingdom  by  the  war  of  Guelderland  and  the 
pregnancy  of  the  queen,  who  was  in  a  little  time 
delivered  of  a  princefs  called  Mary,  afterwar 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  war  being  happily  ter- 
minated, and  Joan  in  a  condition  to  travel,  Philip 
equipped  a  numerous  fleet,    and  with   his  cjtrei 
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embarked  on   the  tenth  of  January.     In  the  chan-  Ac-  js**- 
nel    they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm  that  pj*!!rprt.?!/* 
difperfed   their  mips  •,  and  the  veffel  that  carried  driven  into 
Philip  and  his  confort  was  driven  into  the  harbour  J^™0"*11.. 
of  Weymouth  in  Dorfetfhire.     The  country  peo-  weather, 
pie,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  numerous 
navy,  took  to  their  arms.  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard, 
advancing  at  the  head  cf  fome  troops,  no  fooner 
jearned  that   the   king  and   queen  of  Caftile  were 
landed,  than  he  went  to  offer  his  refpecls  to  them 
in  perfon,   and  begged  they  would  do  him  the  ho- 
nour to  lodge  at   his  houie,    until  the  king  mould 
be  informed  of  their  arrival.      Philip,  perceiving 
that  there  was  no  poftibilityof  their  re-imbarking 
immediately,  accepted  this  invitation  with  a  gocd 
grace.     Henry,   being  apprifed   of  their  landing, 
feitt  the  earl  cf  Arundel  to  compliment  them  in  his 
name ;  to  afTure  them  that  he  would,  with  all  pof- 
il  ble  difpatch,  have  the  pleafure  of  embracing  them  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  that  they  might  command 
in  his  dominions.     Philip,   in  order  to  fhorten  the 
vifit,  fet  out  immediately  for  the  court  at  Windfor, 
where  he  and  his  donfort  were  received  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  moft  cordial  friendfhip  :  tho'  Henry 
was  refolved  to  derive  fome  advantage  from   the 
accident  that  brought  them  into  his  dominions.  He 
propofed  that  as  Philip  had  changed  his  condition, 
in  becoming  king  of  Caftile,  the   treaty  of  com- 
merce between  England   and  the  Low  Countries 
mould  be  renewed.    That  prince  comprehending  and  renews 
perfectly  well  the  delicate  nature   of  his   prefent  commence ° 
iituation,  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  objec-  with  Henry, 
tions  to  this  propofal  ;  and  the  treaty  was  renewed 
with  fome  alteration  in  favour  of  the  Engl  ifh  :  among 
other  things  they  fuppreiTed  that  article  of  the  for- 
mer treaty  by  which  Philip's  fubjecls  were  permitted 
to  fifh  on  the  coaft  of  England.     Thefe  alterations 
were   fo  difagreeable  to  the  Flemings,   that  they 
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a.  c.  1506.  termed  this  convention  Intercurfus  Malus,  or,  The 
Aft.  Pub.     Bad  Treaty. 

This   affair   being  finifhed,  Henry  propofed    a 
marriage  between  himfelf  and  Philip's  fitter  Mar- 
garet, widow  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  the  king 
of  Caftile,    being  well  pleafed  with  the  profpect  of 
fuch  an  alliance,  the  marriage  contract  was  im- 
mediately fettled  i  Philip  engaging  to   pay  three 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  in  lieu  of  a  dower  to  his 
filler,   together  with  an  annuity  of  three  thoufand 
Henry  prcf-  eight  hundred  and  fifty.     Henry,  not  yet  fatisfied 
res  him  to     witn    thefe  concefiions,  feemed  altogether   deter* 
theeariof    mined  to   detain  his  gueft  until  he  mould  deliver 
Suffolk.      Up  tne  earl  of   Suffolk,  from  whofe    machinations 
he  ftill  dreaded   fome  trouble   and    difquiet.     He 
therefore  took  an  opportunity  when  he  was   alone 
with   Philip,    to  fay  with  fome  emotion,    "  Sir, 
you  have   been    laved  upon  my  coaft ;  I  hope 
you   will    not    fuffer  me  to  be   wrecked    upon 
cc  yours.'*    When    the  king  of  Caftile  defired  to 
know  the  meaning  of  that  addrefs,   "  I   mean  (re- 
"  plied  Henry)  that  fame  hair- brained,  wild  fel- 
*'  low,   my  fubjecl,    the  earl  of  Suffolk,    who  is 
"  protected  in  your  country,   and  begins  to  play 
*c  the  fool,  when  others  are  tired  of  the  game." 
To  this  explanation  Philip  anfwered,  "  I  thought 
<c  your  felicity  had  raifed  you  above   all  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions  •,    but,    lince  you  are  uneafy  at  his 
refiding  in  Flanders,  I  will  banifh  him  from  my 
*c  dominions."     The  Englifh  monarch  exprefling 
a  defire  of  having  him  in  his  power,   Philip  told 
him  in  fome  confufion,    That  he  could  not  deliver 
him  up  with  any  regard  to  his  own  honour  .   and 
that  fuch  a  ftep  would  be  ftill  lefs  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Henry,   as  the  world  would  imagine  he  had 
treated  his  gueft  as  a  prifoner.     "  I  will  take  that 
"  difgracc  upon  myfelf  (laid  the  king)  and  fo  your 
"  honour  will  be  laved."     The  other  feeing  he 
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.would  not  be  denied,  compofed  his  countenance ;  A-  c«  >5°6» 
faying,  "  Sir,  you  give  law  to  me,  and  I  will  die- 
"  tate  to  you  in  my  turn  -,  Suffolk  fhall  be  deli- 
"  vered  up  ;  but  you  will  give  me  your  honour 
fi  that  his  life  fhall  be  fafe."  Henry  agreeing  to  Bacon, 
this  propofal,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, afTuring  him  that  he  had  obtained  his  pardon ; 
and  the  king  confirming  this  affertion  by  another 
mefiage,  that  nobleman  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  was  immediately  committed  clofe  prifoner 
to  the  Tower.  But  the  king  had  refolved  that  his 
royal  guefts  mould  not  quit  his  dominions  until  the 
earl's  arrival  -9  and,  in  order  to  difguife  the  refttaint, 
he  entertained  them  with  feafting  and  paftimes: 
through  which,  however,  Philip  eafily  perceived 
his  intention,  and  therefore  exprefled  no  defire  of 
departing,  until  the  earl  was  actually  fecured.  Then 
he  was  allowed  to  profecute  his  voyage,  after  hav- 
ing been  detained  three  months  in  England,  during 
which  he  was  inftalled  in  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  conferred  that  of  the  golden  fleece  on  Henry 
prince  of  Wales.    ' 

On  his  arrival  at  Caftile,  he  and  his  confort  were  ^sPatcIf- 
fo  much  careiTed  by  the  Spaniards,  that  Ferdinand  tile,  where 
did  not  think  proper  to  infift  upon  the  adminiftra-  hedies* 
tion,  but  retired  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon.  Philip  dying  in  a  few  months  after  he  took 
pofTeflion,  his  queen  was  fo  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
that  fhe  loft  her  reafon ;  and  the  government  of 
Caftile  reverted  to  her  father  Ferdinand,  who  is 
faid  to  have  ufed  no  endeavour  for  her  cure,  left  he 
lhould  be  fent  back  to  Arragon.  Mean  while  her 
infant  fon,  Charles,  was  left  to  the  guardianfhip  of 
Lewis  king  of  France,  who  difcharged  the  office 
with  uncommon  fidelity,  in  appointing  the  lord  of 
Chevres  for  his  governor.  But  the  difinterefted 
conduct  of  the  French  king  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion j  for  he  not  only  renounced  his  engagement 
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a.  c.  j5c6.  with  refpect  to  his  eldeft  daughter  Claude,  who  was 
betroathed  to  Charles,  but  Jikewife  fpirited  up  the 
duke  of  Guelderland  to  recommence  hoftilities  in 
Flanders,  left  a  league  mould  be  formed  againft 
him  by  the  emperor,  the  archduke,  and  Ferdi- 
nand. The  Flemings  intreated  Maximilian  to 
come  into  their  country,  and  take  the  reigns  of 
government  into  his  own  hands,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  his  grandchild  Charles.     The  emperor  pro- 

Rymer.  mifed  to  comply  with  their  requeft.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  fent  thither  his  daughter  Margaret,  widow 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  quality  of  gouvern,ante 
of  the  Low  Countries :  and  that  princefs  con- 
cluded a  provifional  treaty  of  commercewith  Henry, 
^;ch  was   ratified  at  Calai  . 

A.C1507.  In  the  fame  place  his  ambafftdors  treated  of  a 
of  match  between  the  archduke  Charles,  and  Mary, 
the  king's  fecond  daughter.  This  contract,  figned 
oh  the  twenty -fecond  of  Decern  b**r,  imported, 
That  the  marriage  fhould  beconfummated  as  foon 
^er  as  Charles  fhould  have  attained  to  his  fourteenth 
year  i  and  that  Mary's  portion  fhould  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold  :  a 
fum  which  Henry  could  very  well  afford,  confider- 
ing  his  immenfe  riches,  and  the  method  he  took  to 
accumulate  treafure.  His  two  fpunges,  Empfon 
and  Dudley,  flill  continued  to  fuck  up  the  fub- 
ilance  of  his  people ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
year,  commenced  another  fevere  profecution  againft 
Sir  Wiiliam  Capel,  on  pretence  of  mifcondudt  du- 
ring his  mayoralty.  He  was  fined  in  the  fum  of 
two  thoufand  pounds  •,  but,  being  hardened  by  his 
former  fufferings,  he  refufed  to  pay  the  money, 
and  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  continued  till  Henry's  death.  Knefworth,  who 
had  likewife  been  mayor  of  London,  and  both  his 
fheriris,  were  amerced  in  confiderable  fums  on  the 
fame   pretences  -,    Hawes,   an    alderman,   died  of 
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Vexation  occafioned  by  fuch  a  charge;  and  SirA-Cl5°7- 
Lawrence  Ailmer,  with  his  two  fheriffs,  being  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  he 
refufed  to  comply  with  the  fentence,  choofing  rather 
to  go  to  prifon,  where  he  remained  until  his  place 
was  fupplied  by  Empfon  himfelf.  acon' 

The  king,  in  the  midftof  thefe  ads  of  extortion  * 
was  feized  with  the  gout,  which  gradually  affected 
his  lungs  •,  fo  that  he  underwent  fevere  fits  of  the 
afthma,  notwithstanding  which  he  continued  to 
tranfaft  his  affairs  with  his  ufual  diligence,  until  his 
health  was  fo  much  impaired,  that  he  began  to 
think  of  his  diffolution  •,  not  that  he  neglected  his 
worldly  affairs,  though  he  now  began  to  convert 
his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  his  foul.  He  (till 
employed  his  endeavours  for  the  accomplimment  of 
his  daughter's  marriage  with  the  archduke  ;  and  in 
the  month  of  December  it  was  folemnized  atLon-  A  c  g# 
don,  the;lordofBerghes  acting  as  proxy  for  Charles. 
At  the  fame  time  this  nobleman  depofited  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  a  jewel,  called  The  Rich  Flower 
de  Lys,  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  fum  of  fifty  thou- 
fand crowns  lent  to  the  archduke  •,  and  the  em- 
peror, as  his  tutor  and  grandfather,  authorized  the 
marriage,  and  the  mortgage  for  the  money,  which 
he  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe.  As  to  the  match  Aa-  Ph'd- 
between  king  Henry  and  Margaret  of  Auftria, 
though  the  contract  had  been  fettled  to  the  fatis- 
factionof  all  parties,  the  king's  diforder  prevented  Polvd  vir 
it  from  taking  effect.  Finding  his  end  approach-  gii. 
ing,  he  refolved  to  do  fomething  that  might  entitle 
him  to  the  mercy  of  heaven  :  he  feemed  at  length 
touched  with  the  clamours  of  the  people  againft 
Empfon  and  Dudley  •,  he  diftributed  a  large  fum 
in  charity  -,  he  difcharged  all  prifoners  that  ware 
confined  for  debts  under  forty  millings  ;  and  among 
other  religious  foundations  finifhed  the  hofpitalof 
the  Savoy,  and  a  fine  chapel  in  Weftminller- abbey. 

*  Then 
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a.  c.j 509.  Then  he  made  a  will,  in  which   he  layed   injunr 
Death  and    tiohs  upon  his  heir  to  make  reftitution  of  all   thac 
kin"^0/  ^s  °^cers  an<^  minifters  had  unjuftly  extorted  from 
vii.  his  fubjects  •,  and  died   at  Richmond  in  the  fifty- 

third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four  and  twentieth  of 
his  reign,   leaving  to  his  fon  Henry  the  crown  of 
England  +,    together  with  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling  in  money,  jewels,  and  plate, 
depofited  in  the  vaults  of  his  palace.     Henry  was 
tall,  ftrait,   and  well-fhaped,    though   (lender-,  of 
a  grave  afpe£b,  and  faturnine  complexion;  auftere 
in  addrefs,  and   referved    in   converfation,    except 
when  he  had  a  favourite  point  to  carry  ;   and  then 
he  could  fawn,    flatter,    and  pra&ife  all  the  arts  of 
infinuation.     He  inherited  a  natural  fund  of  faga- 
city,  which  was  improved  by  ftudy  and  experience ; 
nor  was  he  deficient  in  perfonal  bravery,   or  politi- 
cal courage.     He  was  cool,    clofe,  cunning,  dark, 
diftruftful,  and  defigning  ;  and  of  all  the  princes 
who  had  fat  upon  the  Englifh  throne,  the  moft  for- 
did, felfifh,  and  ignoble.    He  poiTefTed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  art  of  turning  all  his  domeftic  troubles, 
and  all  his  foreign  difputes,  to  his  own  advantage  : 
hence  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Englifh 
Solomon  •,  and   all    the   powers  of  the   continent 
courted   his  alliance   on    account  of    his    wealth, 
wifdom,  and  uninterrupted  profperity.     The  no- 
bility he  excluded  entirely  from  the  adminiftration 
of  public  affairs,     and   employed   clergymen    and 
lawyers,  who,  as  they  had  nointerefl  in  the  nation, 
and  depended  intirely  upon  his  favour,  were  more 
obfequious  to  his  will,  and  ready  to  concur  in  all  his 

•f  Henry  VII.  had  three  fons  and  Margaret  was  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and 
four  daughters  ;  namely,  Arthur,  who  Mary  had  juft  been  affianced  to  Charle* 
died  in  the  feventeer.th  year  of  his  ai«hduke  of  Auftiiaj  tho'  fhe  mar- 
age  ;  Henry,  who  fucceeded  him  on  reJ  Lewis  XII.  of  Fiance,  and  after 
the  throne  j  Edmund,  who  did  not  his  deceafc,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
live  to  the  years  oT  difcretionj  two  of  Suffolk.  Hollingfhead. 
hi*  daughters  died  in  their  infancy  j 
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arbitrary  meafu res.     At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  a,  0,1509, 
owned  he  was  a  wife  legiflator,  chafte,  temperate, 
afiiduous  in  the  exercife  of  religious  duties ;  decent 
in  his  deportment,  and  exact  in  the  ad  mini  ft  ration 
of  juftice,  when  his  own  private  intereft  was  not 
concerned  •,  though  he  frequently  ufed  religion  and 
juftice  as  cloaks  for  perfidy  and  oppreflion.     His 
foul  was  continually  actuated  by  two  ruling  paf- 
fions,  equally  bafe  and  unkingly  ;  namely,  the  fear 
of  lofing  his  crown,  and  the  defire   of  amafTmg 
riches  •,  and  thefe  motives  influenced  his  whole  con- 
duct.    Neverthelefs,  his  apprehenlion  and  avarice 
redounded  on  the  whole  to  the   advantage  of  the 
nation.     The  firft  induced  him  to  deprefs  the  no- 
bility,  and  abolifh  the  feudal  tenures,  which  ren- 
dered them  equally  formidable  to  the  prince  and  the 
people  ;  and  his  avarice  prompted  him  to  encou- 
rage induftry  and  trade,  becaufe  it  improved  his 
cuftoms,  and  enriched  his  fubjects,  whom  he  could 
afterwards  pillage  at  difcretion. 
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a. c.  1509.  *  rENRY  VIII.  the  fole  iurviving  Ton  of  the 
£l  late  king,  aictrnded  the  throne  in  the  eigh- 
afcTnT  the  teenth  year  of  his  age,  with  all  the  advantages  that 
Engiwh  fuch  a  young  prince  could  enjoy.  His  kingdom 
was  free  from  all  domeftic  troubles  ;  his  neighbours 
courted  his  friendfhip  ;  his  coffers  were  full  of  mo- 
ney •,  and  he  fucceeded  a  prince,  whofe  avarice 
ferved  as  a  foil  to  his  liberality  :  fo  that  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  the 
Englifh  nation.  His  father,  with  a  view  to  detach 
him  from  the  confideration  of  ft  ate- affairs,  had  en- 
gaged him  in  the  fludy  of  fchool- learning,  and  he 
made  copfiderable  progrefs  in  the  languages,  theo- 
logy, and  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  The  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  this  learning,  added  to  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  a  pafTionate  temper,  and  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  perfonal  accomplifhments,  which  were 
really  extraordinary,  infpired  him  with  fuch  a  (hare 
of  felf-conceit  as  laid  him  open  to  the  penetration 
and  artifice  of  other  potentates.  He  was  frank, 
open,  and  oftentatious.  His  father  was  not  more 
penurious  than  he  was  prodigal  •,  and  what  was  if.il i 
more  remarkable,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  poft  of  lord  high  treafurer  in  the  former 
reign,  on  account  of  his  refembling  the  king 
in  parfimony  and  backwardnefs  to  part  with  mo- 
ney, lfill  maintained  his  place,  by  his  conformity 
to  the  expenfive  difpofition  of  young  Henry  •,  fo 
that  he  feemed  to  change  his  nature  with  his*fove- 
reign. 
*>  While  preparations  were  making  for  the  funeral 

of  the  deceaied  king,  who  was  interred  with  incre- 
dible  magnificence,    the   new  monarch  retired  to 

the 
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the  Tower,  in  order  to  confult  his  father's  mlnifters,  A- c-  ,i°9« 
about  the  meafures  necefTary  to  be  taken  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign.     The  lord  Stafford,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,    was  arretted  upon 
fome  falfe   information ;    but  foon    releafed,    and 
created  earl  of  Wiltfhire.     The  bifhopric  of  Dur- 
ham being  vacant,  by  the  tranflation  of  Chriftopher 
Bambridge  to  the  fee  of  York,  the  king  beftowed 
it  on  Thomas  Ruthal  doctor  of  law,   and  member 
of  the   privy  council.     He  likewife  confirmed  an 
amnefty  in  favour  of  his  fubjects,  which  his  father 
had   granted  on  his  death- bed  :    tho'  this  did  not 
extend  to  all  delinquents  ;  for,  he  foon  published  a 
proclamation,   inviting  his  people  to  prefer  com- 
plaints againft  thofe  who  had  opprefTed  them,  on 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  prerogative-,  and. im- 
mediately an  infinite  number  of  petitions  was- pre- 
fented    againft  Empfon  and  Dudley,   who,   being 
examined  before  the   council,  were  committed  to 
the  Tower,  as  victims  devoted  to  destruction.  As  Empfon 
they  had  fheltered  themfelves    in  fuch  a  man ner^  condemned 
under  the  fhadow  of  the 'law,  that  they  could  not  todeath» 
be  condemned  for  their  exactions,  they  were  tried 
on  a  frivolous    accufation,    of  a  defign   to  rebel 
againft  the  reigning  prince-,  and  received  fentence 
of  death  for  a  crime  of  which  they  were  intirely 
innocent.     Dudley  was  tried  in   July  at  London, 
and  Empfon  convicted  at  Northampton  in  Octo- 
ber -,  but  the  fentences  were  not  executed,  until 
the  parliament  confirmed  them   by  an  act  of  at- 
tainder. 

The  next  affair  that  employed  the  king's  atten- 
tion, was  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow, 
which  he  had  not  yet  confum mated.  Notwith- 
standing the  pope's  difpenfation,  young  Henry,  at 
the  defire  of  his  father,  who  had  in  all  probability 
laid  fome  fc heme  for  deceiving  Ferdinand,-  no 
fooner  attained  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age, 
Numb.XLVIII.  Z  than 
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a.c.  1509.  than  ne  protefted  in  a  formal  manner  againft  the 
confent  he  had  given   to  this  match  ;  though  this 
proteftation  was  kept  fo  fecret,  that  it  never  came 
to  light    until    it   was    thought  neceffary  that  the 
public  fhould  be  made  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
action.   Ferdinand,    as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of 
old  Henry's  death,  inverted  the  count  de  Fuenfa- 
lida,  his   ambalfador  in  England,  with  full  power 
to  renew  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  con- 
cluded between  him  and  the  late  king-,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  he  ordered  him  to  demand  the  confir- 
mation and  execution  of  that  relating  to  his  daugh- 
Poiyd.         ter's  fecond  marriage.     When  the  ambaffador  de- 
vii^i.        livered  his  memorial  on  this  fubjeel,  the  council 
was  affembled,  to  deliberate  and  give  their  advice, 
whether  or  not  the  king  ought  co  confummate  the 
marriage.      Warham    aichbiihop  of  Canterbury, 
affirmed,  that  it  was  without  precedent  in  a  chri- 
fiian  land  ♦,  that  he  doubted,  whether  the  pope  had 
power  to  difpenfe  with  the  former  marriage  ;  and 
therefore  he  lookeci  upon  this  as  unnatural  inceft. 
His  opinion  was  flrongly  oppofed  by  Fox  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  who  infifted  upon  the  unlimited  power 
vetted  in  the  vicar  of  Jeius  Chrift  •,  and  expatiated 
upon  the  conveniences  of  the  match,  as  well  as  upon 
the  danger  of  incenfing  Ferdinand,  and  the  virtues 
of  the  princefs,  who  declared  lhe  was  (till  a  virgin  : 
and  referred  to  the  examination  of  matrons  for  the 
truth  of  her  allegations,  lhe  king  himfelf  efpoufed 
the  fentiments  of  Fox  ;  and  the  archbifhop  defining 
from   his  oppjfuion,  through  fear  of  exafperating 
pope  Julius  II.  one  of  the  mod  enterprifing  pontiffs 
Henry  con-  that  had  ever  filled  the  papal  chair,  the  council  de- 
hTmiptLis  creec^   tnat  tne  marriage  fhould  be  confummated, 
withcathc-  though  not  before  the  princefs  fhould  have  renoun- 

rgon.  Af'  cec*  *or  h^fclf  and  ner  heirs,  her  dower  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  as  a  fum  belonging  to 
the  king  her  hufband.      She  complied  with  this 

article 
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article  by  a  folemn  deed  j  and  the  count  de  Fuen-  A,c- ls°9* 
falida  made  a  like  renunciation,   in  the  name  of  his 
matter  Ferdinand,  and  his  daughter  Joan  queen  of 
Caftile.     Then   the  nuptials   were  confummated  ;  Aa<  Puht 
and  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  on  Their  aao- 
the  twenty -fourth  day  of  June,  immediately  after  nati0n* 
the  death  of  Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  the  king's  grandmother. 

Henry,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,    addicled  The^g'9 
himfelf  wholly  to  pleafures  and  paftime,   and  thofe  mannerof 
of  the  mofl  expenfive  nature-,  fo  that  the  old  bifhop  livin*' 
of  Winchefter  was  extremely  chagrined  at  the  dif- 
fipation  of  that  treafure  which  Henry  VII.  had  be- 
ftowed  fuch  pains  in  amafiing      He   complained 
loudly  on  this  fubjecT,    and  exclaimed  in  particular 
againft  the  earl  of  Surrey,  for  encouraging  the  king 
in  fuch  excerfes  :    but,   perceiving  that  all   his   re- 
monftrances  were  difregarded  at  a  court  which  was 
become  the  feat  of  fenfuality,  and  that  his  influence 
declined  apace,  he  endeavoured  to  fupplant  Surrey, 
who  was  his  rival  in  the  king's  favour,  by  introdu- 
cing Thomas  Wolfey,  on  whofe  capacity  and  at-  Woifeyin- 
tachment  he  could  depend.     This  ecclefiaflic  was  SJ^* 
the  fon  of  an  obfcure  butcher  at  Ipfwich,  who  al- 
ready began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  uncom-  ' 
mon  talents  and  addrefs  ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter forefeeing,  that  he  would  foon  infinuate  him- 
felf into  the  king's  good  graces,  procured  for  him 
the  place  of  almoner  to  his  majefty. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  treaty  between 
England  and  the  Scottifh  king  was  renewed  and 
confirmed,  by  the  miniflry  of  the  bifhop  of  Mur- 
ray, who  had  come  to  England, t  with  compliments 
of  congratulation  from  his  brother  in-law,  upon 
his  accefTion  to  the  throne.  The  emoeror  Maxi- 
milian  (ent  an  embafTy  of  the  fame  nature  :  and 
Henry  appointed  Chriflopher  Bambridge  archbifhop 
of  York,  h-is  envoy  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  which 
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a,  c.  1505.  he  had  repaired,  to  follicit  the  confirmation  of  his 
holinefs,  upon  his   being   tranflated   to  the  fee  of 
York.     It  was  the  intereft  of  the  king  of  England 
to  maintain  an  ambafTador  at  Rome  for  intelligence 
at   this  juncture,    when  pope  Julius  was  employed 
in  forming  a  powerful  confederacy  of  ihe  European 
princes.     He  had  laid  the  defign  of  re-annexing  to 
the  holy  fee  all  the  dominions  of  which  it  had  been 
difmembc red  •,  and  thefe  being  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  he  refolved  to  humble  that  info- 
lent  republic.     His  project  was  relifhed  by  the  king 
of  France,  becaule  they  had  encroached  upon  his 
dutchy  of  Milan  •,  the  emperor  was  very  well  dif- 
pofed  to  concur  in  any  meafure  by  which  he  might 
regain  fome  footing  in    Italy,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  predeceflbrs  •,  and   Ferdinand  was  glad  or  an 
opportunity  to  retrieve,   without  repayment,   fome 
places  in  the   kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he   had 
pawned  to  the  Venetians  for  a  fum  of  money.  The 
duke  of  FVrrara  wanted  to  recover  Rovigo  and   the 
Polefin,  which  were  poflefied   by    the  Venetians  ; 
and  the  Florentines  were  incenfed  againft  that  re- 
public,   for    having   fupported    Pifa,    which  they 
Account  of  wanted  to  lubdue.     Theie  were  the  motives  of  the 
thefogueat  famous  league  formed  againft  Venice,  atCambray, 
where  the  congreis  was  opened,  on  pretence  or  ac- 
commodating the    difference    between  Charles  of 
Auftria,  and  the  duke  of  Guelderland.    In  order  to 
deceive  the  fpies  of  Venice,  they  at  firft  concluded 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  :   but, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  ratified  an  offenfive  and  de- 
fenfive  league  againft  the  Venetians.  In  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,   Lewis  marched 
from  Milan  in  the  beginning  of  April,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army ;  v/hile  the  pope's  forces  en- 
tered Romagna,  thofe  of  Arragon  invaded  Lom- 
bard; ;  the  duke  of  Ferrara  fell  upon  the  Polefin  ; 

and 
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and  the  emperor  remained  at  Trent,  that  he  might  A*  2-  *s?S* 
be  at  hand  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  fuccefs.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  Venetians  took  the  field,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  count  de  Petigliano,  who  enga- 
ging the  French  at  Gieradadda,    was  intirely  de- 
feated.    Lewis,  in  fifteen  days  after   this  victory, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cremona,  Pexhiera,  Crema, 
Brefcia,  and  Bergama :  Vicenza,  Verona,  Padua, 
together  v/ith  Friuli,  and  all  the  towns  of  Iftria, 
fubmitted  to  the  emperor.     The  pope's  general  re- 
duced   Ravenna,    Cervia,    Faenza,   and  Rimini ; 
while  the  duke  of  Ferrara  recovered  Rovigo  :  fo 
that  in  the  courfe  of  one  fhort  campain,  the  Vene- 
tians faw  all  their  extenfive  territories  reduced  to 
the  fmgle  city  of  Venice  ;  and  the  five  places   in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  been  mortgaged 
to  them  by  Ferdinand.     Their  difafter  was  fatal  to 
the  Pifans,  who,  being  no  longer  fupported  by  that 
republic,   were  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  Floren- 
tines, after  a  tedious  fiege,  during  which  they  were 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity.     Lewis,  having 
accomplifhed  his  aim,    returned  to  France,  after 
he  had  detached  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  em- 
peror, whofe  army  was  far  from  being  in  a  flourifh- 
ing   condition.     The  French  king's  departure  af- 
forded fome  refpice  to   the  Venetians  :  they  fum- 
moned  up  all  their  fortitude,  to  repair  the  damages 
they  had  fultained  :  they  brought  a  new  army  into 
the  field,  which  kept  Maximilian  at  bay,  and  took 
Padua  by  furprize :    they  appeafed  the  pope   by 
fubmiftion ;     and   detached   Ferdinand    from   the 
league,    by   promifing    to    reftore  his  five  towns 
which  they  pollened.     By  this   time,  pope  Julius 
began    to  be  terribly  difquieted  by  the  union  that 
feemed  to  fubfift  between  the  king  of  France  and 
the  emperor  ;  he  concluded,  that  they  had  engaged 
in  a  fecret  treaty  to  fubdue  and  divide  between 
them  the  whole  country  of  Italy.     In  order  to.  pre-, 
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vent  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he  made  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  on  condition,  that  they  mould 
renounce  all  pretentions  to  the  towns  of  Romagna, 
which  the  holy  fee  had  recovered.  He  refolved  to 
fecure  Ferdinand  in  his  intereft,  by  indulging  him 
with  the  inveftiture  of  Naples;  to  excite  and  fo- 
ment a  quarrel  between  Maximilian  and  Lewis; 
to  bring  an  army  of  Swifs  into  the  Milanefe  •,  and 
perfuade  the  young  king  of  England  to  make  a 
diverfion  in  Picardy. 

Henry  aflembhng   a  parliament  on  the  twenty- 
firft  day  of  January,  the    commons  petitioned  for 
the  repeal  or  mitigation  of  fome  late  flatutes,  which 
had  enabled  the  minilters  to  opprefs  the  people  ;  and 
the    king   willingly   complied  with    their    requeft. 
Then  the   parliament  paiied   an  act  of  attainder, 
condemning  Dudley  and  Empfon,  without  fpecify- 
ing  the  particular  crimes  of  which  they  were  con- 
victed ;  though  Henry  did  not  grant  a  warrant  for 
their  execution  until  the  month  of  Augr.fl,  when 
the  clamour  of  the  people   was   lb    loud    again  ft 
them,  that  he  thought  proper  to  facrihxe  them  to 
the  public  refen*ment,  without  further  delay.  During 
this  feflion,  Lewis  of  France  lent  over  ambafladors 
to  renew  the  treaty  of  Efttpltt,  the  term  of  which 
had  expired  at  the  death  of  the  feventh  Henry  :  and 
a  new  peace  was  folemnly  concluded  between  the  two 
kings,  to  be  in  force  until  one  of  them  fhould  prove 
the  iurvivor.  About  this  period  too,  Henry  received 
from   the   pope,   the    Golden   Rofe,   a  confecrated 
prefent,  reputed  of  great  eflimation,   which  was  a 
prelude  to  the  propofal  he  intended  to  make  againll 
Lewis.     In  all  probability,  Ferdinand  acted  in  con- 
cern  with  his  holinefs  ;    for,   in   the  courfe  of  this 
year,  he  concluded  a  new  alliance  with  the  king  of 
England,  in  which  it  was  itipuiated,    That  if  either 
party  fhould  be  attacked,    the  other  fhould    afiifl 
him,  even  though. the  aggreilor  might  be  his  ally. 

This 
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'This  condition  was  altogether  in  favour  of  Ferdi-  A-C*5«c- 
nand,  and  feems  to  imply,  that  he  had  already  pro-  Rymcr. 
jected  fome  fcheme  againft  France :  for,  Henry 
could  have  no  profpecl  of  being  attacked  from 
that  quarter ;  and  therefore  by  fuch  a  treaty  he 
betrayed  his  own  intereft.  But,  indeed,  he  was 
fo  immerfed  in  pleafures,  that  he  paid  very  little  re- 
gard to  the  political  maxims  of  government.  His 
whole  time  was  engroffed  by  tournaments,  mafque- 
rades,  feftivals,  and  concerts  of  mufic,  together  with 
tennis  and  dice,  at  which  games  he  loft  confiderable 
fums  of  money  to  foreign  adventurers,  until  he 
detected  their  frauds,  and  expelled  them  from  court 
in  the  mod  difgraceful  manner. 

While  his  time  paffed  fo  agreeably  in  thefe 
amufements,  he  left  the  care  of  the  adminiflration 
to  his  minifters,  among  whom  Wolfey  began  al- 
ready to  enjoy  a  great  (hare  of  his  favour  -,  for  he 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  pre- 
fented  by  the  king  v/ith  a  fine  country- houfe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,. which  had  belonged 
to  Sir  Thomas  Empfon,  lately  beheaded.  The  pope,  Rapture  Ve- 
having  privately  engaged  in  a  league  with  Ferdinand  tween  ** 

jivr  •  °j>n-n,r         l  r         pope  »nd  the 

and  the  Venetians,  lnduitnouuy  lougnt  an  occalion  French 
of  quarrelling  with  the  king  of  France,  by  giving  *lns' 
away  a  bifhopric  in  Provence,  contrary  to  his  en- 
gagement with  Lewis.  When  this  monarch  com- 
plained of  the  infraction,  the  pope  denied  that  he 
had  ever  entered  into  any  fuch  engagement  ;  and 
they  gave  one  another  the  lie  without  ceremony. 
«  Julius,  being  thus  furnifhed  with  a  pretext  for  a 
rupture,  found  means,  by  the  bifhop  of  Sion,  to 
create  a  diffention  between  the  crown  of  France 
and  the  Swifs,  who,  in  a  diet  at  Lucerne,  declared 
for  the  pope,  and  refolved  to  fend  an  army  into  the 
Milanefe.  His  hoiinefs  was  fo  fecret  in  his  nego- 
tiations, that  Lewis,  far  from  fufpedting  his  in- 
tention was  to  form  a  ftrong  league,  which  would 

Z  4  drive 
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a.  c.  1510.  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy,  believed  he  had  no 
other  defign  but  that  of  feizing  Ferrara  ;    and  or- 
dered Chaumont  governor  of  Milan  to  fuccour  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  in  cafe  he   mould    be   attacked. 
The  fleet  of  Venice  and  the  pope's  army,  however, 
having  attempted  to  furprife  Genoa,  the    king  of 
France  confidered  the  affair  in  a  more  ferious  light, 
and  directed  Chaumont  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  conduct  of  Julius,  whom  that  general  accord- 
ingly had  well  nigh  furprifed  at  Bologna.   The  pope 
Complained  louuly  of  this  infult  at  all  the  courts  in 
Europe,  and    in   particular   at  London.      1  [e  ex- 
communicated the  French  generals  •,    made  another 
linfuccefsful   attempt  upon  Genoa,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Venetian  gallies  •,   lent  for  twelve  thou  land 
Swifs,   who  began  their  march   for    the  Milanefc, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  bifhop  of  Sion  :   but  find- 
ing the  pafTes  ftrongly  guarded,  they  returned  to 
their  own  country.     Lewis  formed  two  fucccilive 
treaties  with  Maximilian,     by  the  laft  of  which, 
they  agreed  to  aiTemble  a  general  council  at  Pifa, 
in  order  to  depofe  Julius ;  and  they  actually  gained 
ever  nine  cardinals  to  their  intereft.      Mean  while, 
the  pope  and  Venetians  being  joined  by  the  Spaniflt 
army  from  Naples,  his  holinefs  inverted  Mirandola 
in  perfon  •,   and  the  place  being  reduced,  entered  by 
the   breach  as    a  conqueror.     When  Lewis  com- 
plained of  Ferdinand's  having  joined  that  pontiff 
and  the  Venetians,  he  excufed  himfelf  by  faying, 
that  as  king  of  Naples,  he  was  a  vaflal  of  the  Ro- 
man fee,  and  in  that  quality  could  not  refufe  to  de- 
tend  the  pope's  perfon  and  dominions  i  but  that,  ni 
other  refpects,  he  would  not  intereft  himfelf  in  the 
pniec?a        quarrel,   but  firmly  adhere  to  the  articles  of  the 
league  of  Cambray. 

Hitherto,  Henry  had    not  interfered  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy,  or  indeed  in  any  foreign  difpute  that 
might  interrupt  his  pleafure,  which  wa.s  now  greatly 
<j.  augmented 
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augmented  by  his  queen's  being  delivered  of  a  Ton,  A-c-  rH* 
who  died,  however,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  the  unfpeak- 
able  mortification  of  his  parents.  Ferdinand,  with 
a  view  to  engage  his  fon-in-law  infenfibly  in  their 
alliance  againtf.  France,  diffembled  his  real  defign  ; 
and,  on  pretence  of  equipping  an  armament  againft 
the  Moors  of  Africa,  foliicited  a  reinforcement  of 
a  thoufand  Englifh  archers.  His  requelr.  was  im- 
mediately granted  ;  and  Thomas  Darcy  being  creat- 
ed a  baron,  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  this 
fmall  detachment.  The  Venetians  fent  ambaffar  A£t  Pub. 
dors  to  England,  under  colour  of  thanking  Henry 
for  having  ufed  his  good  offices  towards  their  recon- 
ciliation with  his  holinefs  :  but  their  real  defign 
was  to  engage  him  in  the  projected  league.  The 
pope  created  Bambridge  archbifhop  of  York,  a 
cardinal,  and  promoted  Matthew  Skinner  bifhopof 
Sion  to  the  fame  dignity  :  in  a  word,  the  confede- 
rates fpared  no  pains  to  gain  over  the  minifters  and 
agents  of  Henry ;  to  perfuade  him,  that  the  king 
of  France  was  become  too  formidable  by  the  con- 
quer! of  Milan  ;  and  might,  if  not  feafonably 
checked,  form  more  important  fchemes  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  neighbours.  At  length  he  gave  ear  to  „ 

•  o  o  Henrv  lift- 

their  remonftrances,  and  promifed  to  join  their  af-  ens  to  the 
fociation.     He  appointed  commiffioners  to  mutter  *emon'  c 

j  ,  .  ,\    .  r    i        i   •  i  ltraRces  ot 

and  arm  the  miiitia  or  the  kingdom,  on  pretence  the  pope  a«d 
of  putting  the  nation  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  in  hisconfede- 
cafe  it  mould  be  invaded  ;  and  that  he  might  avoid 
a  rupture  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  he  knew 
was  attached  to  Lewis,  he  appointed  envoys  to  regu- 
late all  differences,  which  had  happened  fince  the 
laft  treaty.  James,  however,  found  a  pretext,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  precautions.  Andrew  Breton,  a 
Scottifh  merchant,  having  obtained  from  his  fove- 
reign  a  commiQion  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  had  plundered  and  murdered  his  father 
pn  the  high  feas,  equipped  two  ftips  of  war,  with 

which 
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A.c.1511.  which  he  made  prize  of  all  the  Portuguefe  veffels 
Qarrreii  that  traded  through  the  Lnglifh  channd.  The 
kingo^  ambaffador  of  Portugal  reprelenting  this  conduct 
Scotland,  to  Henry  as  an  infult  upon  the  Englifh  flag,  he 
ordered  two  large  fhips  to  be  fitted  out,  and  be- 
llowed the  command  of  them  upon  the  two  fons  of 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  attacked  the  Scottifh  cor- 
fair,  and  took  his  veffel,  after  an  obftinate  engage- 
«ochtn?n.  ment,  in  which  Breton  loft  his  life.  The  king  of 
trl' Scotland  demanded  reftitution  of  the  prizes,  as  well 
as  reparation  for  an  outrage  committed  againft  the 
articles  of  peace  fulfilling  between  the  two  king- 
doms. Henry  refufed  the  fans  faction  he  demand- 
ed, alLdging,  that  py  rates  and  corfairs  were  never 
comprehended  in  tieaties  \  and  James  protcfted 
againft  this  rrfufal,  as  an  affront  which  he  would 
relent  the  firft oppot tunic  v. 
Progrefsof  During  thele  tranfactions,  Lewis  made  fome  ad- 
itaiv.arn  vances  towards  a  pacification  wtth  the  pope  ;  but 
all  his  propofals  being  rejected,  he  ordered  Chau- 
mont  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  That  ge- 
nera!, though  inferior  in  number  to  die  allies,  com- 
manded a  body  of  fuch  veterans,  that  they  were 
afraid  to  hazard  an  engagement :  at  length  he 
marched  towards  Modena,  in  order  to  befiege  that 
city  ;  and  the  pope,  rather  than  it  mould  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Lewis,  ceded  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
began  about  this  time  to  act  very  coldly  for  the 
intereft  of  his  ally.  Neverthelefs,  the  army  of  the 
confederates  being  very  hard  preffed  by  Chaumont, 
Ferdinand,  who  (till  profejfed  neutrality,  propofed 
a  congrefs  at  Mantua,  which  produced  no  other 
effect  than  a  delay,  that  was  very  prejudicial  to  the 
French  intereft.  After  this  ineffectual  effort  to- 
wards an  accommodation,  Maximilian,  who  was 
not  yet  altogether  detached  from  Lewis,  confented 
that  the  council  at  Pi  fa  mould  be  fummoned  in  his 
name,   to  meet  on  the  fir  ft  day  of  September,  and 

deliberate 
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deliberate  upon  meafures  for  the  reformation  of  the  A-  c-lsilL< 
church,  in  its  head  and  members.  Not  that  Lewis 
was  altogether  free  of  fulpicion:  he  was  informed 
of  a  conference  at  Bologna  between  the  pope  and 
the  bifhop  of  Gurch,  the  emperor's  minifier  ±  and 
Ferdinand's  great  preparations  filled  him  with  jea- 
loufy  and  diftruft.  Thus  alarmed,  he  ordered  Tri- 
vulci,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  his 
army  on  the  death  of  Chauniont,  to  act  againft  the 
enemy  with  all  poffible  diligence.  He  accordingly 
took  Concordia,  and  approached  Bologna,  from 
whence  the  pope  retired  to  Ravenna,  after  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  perfuade  his  allies  to  hazard 
a  battle.  He  had  no  fooner  withdrawn  himfelf, 
than  an  infurrection  enfued  in  Bologna.  The  car- 
dinal  of  Pavia,  whom  the  pope  had  left  governor  of 
the  place,  abandoned  his  charge.  Tne  army  of 
tjje  allies,  which  had  advanced  to  one  of  the  gates, 
underftanding  this  commotion,  fled  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation,  leaving  their  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition,  to  the  inhabitants  -,  and  to  complete 
the  mortification  of  the  pope,  his  favourite  cardinal 
of  Pavia,  was  affaffinated  by  his  nephew  the  duke 
d'Urbino,  who  accuied  him  of  having  loft  Bologna 
by  his  cowardice.     H:s  holinefs,  therefore,   feeing      .  . 

J  '  '  o  Guxciar- 

.  his  army  difperfed,  and  all  his  defrgns  upon  Ferrara  4m, 
defeated,  retired  from  Ravenna  to  Rome  ;  and  on 
the  road  had  the  mortification,  at  feveral  places  to 
fee  the  placards  for  the  council  of  Pifa,  by  which  he 
himfelf  was  fummoned  to  appear  in  perfon.  In  this  Aa.  Pub. 
extremity,  he  expreiied  a  defire  of  feeing  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  France  accommodated; 
and  Lewis  accepted  of  his  propofals,  provided  they 
fhould  be  approved  by  the  emperor  :  but,  the  Spa- 
nim  fleet  no  fooner  arrived  at  Naples  for  his  fervice, 
than  he  railed  his  demands  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
Levvis  plainly  perceived  his  former  propofals  had 
btm  made  folely  with    a  view  to  gain  time;  and 

forthwith 
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a.  c.  1511.  forthwith  ordered  Trivulci  to  fend  fuccours  to  Bo- 
logna, which,  with  the  princes  of  Bentivoglio,  he 
took  under  his  protection.  Mean  while,  Julius, 
with  a  view  to  countermine  the  council  of  Pifa, 
iffued  a  bull,  convoking  another  in  the  church  of 
the  Lateran.  When  the  aflembly  of  Pifa  was  ac- 
tually opened,  he  excommunicated  that  city,  as 
well  as  Florence,  to  which  it  belonged  ;  and  laid 
both  places  under  an  interdict:.  Maximilian  ftill 
feemed  to  hefitate  between  his  alliance  with  France 
and  the  proffers  of  the  pope  and  Venetians  •,  or 
rather  he  kept  aloof  at  Infpruck,  that  he  might 
take  the  advantage  of  the  diftrefs  of  either  party. 

Ferdinand  on  the  other  hand  pretended,  that  his 
armament  was  defigned  againft  the  Moors  of  Afric; 
but  as  foon  as  he  had  won  over  his  fon-in-law  Henry 
of  England,  he  changed  his  pretext,  and  declared, 
his  intention  was  to  protect  the  church  againft  the 
violence  of  Lewis.  Me  and  Henry  lent  ambaffa- 
(dors  to  that  monarch,  requiring  him  to  defilt  from 
his  hoftilities  againft  the  pope ;  otherwife,  aschri- 
ttian  princes,  they  could  not  help  defending  the 
rV  ana    church,  which  was  diftreffed  by  his  ambition.  Lewis 

Jc_  perceiving  that  their  meafures  were  already  taken, 

I^^Tof  wou^  not  deign  tojuftify  his  conduct  i   but  return - 

ri.r  b«ij  k*  ed  luch  a  lofty  anfwer  as  they  wanted  to   receive. 

■ nft        Immediately  after  this  tranfaction,  the   pope,  the 

king  of  Arragon,  and   the  Venetians,  concluded 

a  league  at  Rome,  leaving  a  place  for  the  king  of 

EngLnd,  tho'  his  ambaffador  cardinal  Bambridge 

Uizne  0f  did  not  fign  the  treaty.  Henry  hoped  to  conclude 
a  feparate  alliance,  which  fhould  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  England,  than  this  league,  which  only 
rclpectedthe  interefts  of  Italy,  or  rather  the  conve- 
nience of  the  pope  ;  for,  the  profefled  aim  of  it  was 
to  retrieve  the  city  of  Bologna,  and  all  the  other 
territories  which  had  been  wrefted  from  the  holy  fee 
by  any  prince  or  perfon  whatlbever.     In  the  midft 

of 
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of  thefe  negotiations,  the  council  of  Pifa  held  two  .*• c-  }$**• 
feffions  in  that   city,  although  Julius  had  excom-  pifa,  * 
municated  all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  which 
it   was  compofed,  as  well  as  all   the   princes   by 
whom  it  was  countenanced  -,  but,  an  infurrection 
of  the  populace  difturbing  their  deliberations,  they 
transferred  the  council  to  Milan,  where  they  thought 
they  might  take  their  meafures  with  more  fafety. 
Among  the  adherents  of  Lewis  was  John  d'Albret 
king  of  Navarre,  who  no  fooner  declared  for  the 
council  of  Pifa,  than  Ferdinand  formed  the  defign 
of  depriving  him  of  his  kingdom  on  this  pretence, 
and  refolved  to  ufe  Plenry  of  England  as  theinftru- 
ment,  for  putting  this  defign  into  execution.     He 
gave  them  to  underftand,  that  this  was  a  favour- 
able  opportunity  for  recovering  Guienne,  which  had 
belonged  to  his  predeceffors,  as  the  Italian  league 
would  find  fuch  employment  for  Lewis,  that  he 
ihould  not  be  in  a  condition   to  defend  his  own 
country.     That  as  Guienne  was  fo  remote   from 
England,     he   (Ferdinand)  from   his  affection  to 
Henry,  would  fupply  him  with  troops,  tranfports, 
artillery,  and  ammunition,  without  defiring  any 
advantage  for  himfeif,  but  the  pleafure  of  contri- 
buting to  the  fuccefs  of  his  fon-in-law.     This  was 
the  bait  which  allured  Henry  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  league  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  Arragon,  and 
the  Venetians  •,  as  well  as  to  violate  the  peace  which 
he  had  fo  folemnly  renewed  with  France,  and  which 
was  fo  much  for  the  intereft   of  England.     Far 
from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  he  ought 
to  have  encouraged  Lewis  in  his  defigns  upon  that 
country,  the  profecution  of  which  would  have  ef- 
fectually fecured  his  kingdom  from  any  danger  of 
a  French  invafion. 

In  about  fix  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the 
league  of  Rome,  Henry  and  Ferdinand  concluded 
another  at  London,  in  the  preamble  to  which  they 

expatiated 
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a.c.  T5"'expatiated  upon  the  ambition  and  impiety  of  the 
French  king,  who  had  waged  war  againft  his  ho- 
linefs  •,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Bologna  ;  endea- 
voured to  furprife  the  perfon  of  the  pope,  an  old", 
infirm  valetudinary  •,  routed  the  army  of  the  holy 
fee  •,  and  refufed  to  abftain  from  fuch  cruel  ho- 
ftilities,  when  advifed  by  the  kings  of  Arragon  and 
England,  to  reconcile  himfelf  with  the  fpiritual  fa- 
Ttraty  at  ther  of  Christendom.  In  confequence  of  this  ob- 
Londun  be-ftjnacy^  tncv  had  for  the  praife  and  glory  of  God 
kinpof  Almighty,  our  lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  whole 
pn?lard and  triumphant  hoft  of  Heaven  •,  for  the  defence,  ex- 
altation, and  increafe  of  the  catholic  faith,  the 
chridian  religion,  and  the  holy  Roman  church,  un- 
juftly  opprefled,  engaged  in  a  lblemn  league  and  al  ■ 
Jiance,  importing,  That  the  two  kings  fhould  under- 
take the  defence  and  protection  of  the  holy  Roman 
fee  againft  all  aggreftors  :  That  Ferdinand  fhould 
take  arms  for  that  purpofe  in  Italy  :  and,  That 
with  the  lame  view  of  protecting  the  holy  fee,  they 
fhould  diftreis  the  king  of  France,  by  carrying  the 
war  into  Guienne,  which  mould  be  conquered  for 
the  king  of  England,  to  whom  it  of  right  belonged. 
For  the  execution  of  this  article,  Henry  engaged 
to  fend  thither  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  infantry, 
which  fhould  not  be  recalled  without  the  confent  of 
Ferdinand,  who  undertook  to  furnifh  five  hundred 
men  at  arms,  fifteen  hundred  light  horfe,  and  four 
thoufand  infantry,  on  the  fame  condition.  Befides, 
he  promifed  to  furnim  the  Englifh  troops  with  pro- 
vifion,  and  munitions  of  war  at  a  moderate  price; 
and  the  two  kings  agreed  to  equip  a  confiderable 
fleet  for  the  purpofes  of  this  expedition.  It  was 
ftipulated,  That  Ferdinand  fhould  provide  forty 
veffels,  at  a  reafonable  price,  for  tranfporting  the 
Englilh  troops  to  Guienne  :  That  the  places  taken 
in  that  country,  or  elfewhere,  fhould  be  delivered 
to  him  of  the  two  kings  who  fhould  appear  to  have 

the 
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the  prior  claim  to  fuch  acquifitions :  That  the  ar-  a.  c.  i5sx. 
my  belonging  to  one  of  the  kings,  being  in  Gui- 
enne,  or  elfewhere,  they  mould  both  act  with  all 
their  power  for  the  defence  of  either's  dominions, 
provided  they  fhould  require  affiftance  :  That  they 
ihould  adhere  to  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  and 
oppofe  that  of  Pifa,  with  all  its  favourers  and  ad* 
herents  :  That  neither  king  mould  make  peace  or 
truce  without  the  other's  confent  :  That  this  treaty 
fhould  not  cancel  thofe  which  had  been  formerly 
concluded  :  and,  That  it  mould  be  ratified  in  four 
months  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty, 
which  was  communicated  to  Lewis  by  the  pope's 
agent  at  London,  whom  he  had  bribed  for  intelli- 
gence, Henry  called  a  parliament,  which  meeting 
on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  he  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  his  defign  againft  France,  iolemniy 
protefting,  that  his  fole  aim  was  to  defend  the  pope, 
and  abolifh  the  fchifmatic  council,  which  had  been 
transferred  from  Pifa  to  Milan.  A  war  with  France 
was  never  unwelcome  to  the  Englilh  people.  The 
commons  voted  a  confiderablefubfidy;  and  feveral 
Jaws  were  enacted,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition.  At  laft  the  feflion  broke  up,  after 
having  removed  the  attainder  of  SirEdmund  Dud- 
ley, and  reftored  his  fon  John  to  the  rank,  eftate,  *  cr  cr'* 
and  honours  of  his  family.  Then  Henry  fent  Sil- 
vefter  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  and  Sir  Robert  Wing- 
field,  as  his  ambafFadors  to  the  council  of  the  Late- 
ran, with  full  power  to  confent,  in  his  name,  to  every 
decree  that  fhould  be  made  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  in  its  head  and  members.  This  ftep  being 
taken,  he  conferred  the  command  of  his  fleet  upon 
Edward  Howard,  eldeft  fon  of  the  carl  of  Surrey; 
and  that  of  the  army  deftined  to  act  on  more,  on 
ThomasGrey  marquis  of Dorfet.  The  troops  intend- 
ed for  the  Guienne  expedition,  embarking  in  the 

month 
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a.  c.  Ki2.   month  of  May,  arrived  in  the  province  of  Guipufcoa 
imoSpain'   about  the  beginning  of  June,  where  they  landed 

under  the     with  the  general,  and  met  with   a  very  cordial  re- 
command  of  r°       ,  ._  c        j  - 
thft  matquis  ception  from  the  commiliioners  or  rerdinand.    Ad- 

oiDurfet.     miral  Howard,  who   had  conveyed   them   thither, 
in  his  return  made  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Britta- 
ny, from  whence  he  carried  off  a  confiderable  booty. 
mcntTc^"   ^e    after wrrds  received    a    reinforcement,    which 
uvem  the    Henry  lent  upon  hearing  that  the  French  king  had 
French. and  ifrtfed  out  a  powerful  navy  •,  and  the  enemy  failing 
from  Bred,    both  fleets  met  in  the  Channel,  where 
a  defperate  engagement  enfued.     In  the  courfe  of 
the  battle,  the  Regent,  a  large  (hip,  commanded 
by   Sir  Thomas   Knevit,.  grappled  with   the  Cor- 
deliere,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  mips  of  France,  the 
captain  of  which  finding  himfelf  overpowered,  fet 
lire  to  the  magazine,  and  blew  up  both  vefiels ;  fo 
that  every  perfon  on    board  of  them  perifhed,  to 
the  amount  of  fixteen  hundred  chofen  men.     This 
dreadful  fcene  interrupted  the  combat,  and  affected 
both   fides    in   fuch   a  manner,  that  they   had  no 
inclination  to  renew  the  engagement.    The  French 
retired  to  Bred,  and  the  Englifh  remained  mailers 
C.h±;.  of  the  channel. 

Ferdinand,    notwithftanding    the   terms    of  his 
league  with  Henry,    had    no  other  intention  but 
Navarre, .md  that  of  conquering  Navarre;    and   therefore  his 
Eogiahtt-    general,   the  duke  of  Alva,   inftead  of  joining  the 
ECial-         marquis   ofDorfet,  who  had  encamped  at  Fonta- 
rabia,  with  a  view  to  invert  Bayonne,  remained  at 
Logrogno  with  his  forces,  alledging  that  it  would 
be  dangerous   to  undertake  the  liege   of  Bayonne, 
while    the    king   of  Navarre    continued   attached 
to    the    intereft   of  Lewis  ;     becaufe    while    they 
Ihould  be  employed  at  the  fiege  he  might  introduce 
the  French  into  his   dominions ;  and   encamping 
between  the  mountains  and  the  lea,   cut  off  their 
convoys,  without  hazarding  a  battle.     He  there- 
fore 
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fore  propofed  that  they  fhould  try  to  bring  over  A-c-  *5'*« 
that  prince  to  their   meafures,  before  they  fhould 
embark    in  fuch  an  important  enterprize.      The 
marquis,  perfuaded  by  this  remonftrance,  difpatched 
an  Englifh  officer,  to  defire  the  king  of  Navarre  to 
join  the  allies  -9  and  Ferdinand  fent  him  a  mefTage 
to  the  fame  purpofe.     He  declared  he  would  ob- 
ferve  an  exact  neutrality  ;  but  they  preffing  him 
either  to  join  them,  or  deliver  four  places  for  their 
fecurity,  he  rejected  their  propofals,  without  hefi- 
tation.     Meanwhile  a  French  army,   commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Longueville,  approaching  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bearne,  the  marquis  complained,  that  the 
time  loft  in  the  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Na- 
varre had  given  the  French  an  opportunity  to  come 
and  defend  their  frontiers ;  and  he  in  lifted  upon  know- 
ing whether  or  not  Ferdinand  would  attack  Guienne, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  London.     The  king  of 
Arragon  replied,  that  it  would  be   imprudent  in 
him  to  let  his  army  march  to  Fontarabia,  and  be- 
fiege  Bayonne,  while  his  own  dominions  fhould  be  . 
left  expofed  to  invafion  from  the  enemy  -,  that  it 
would  be  more  for  their  advantage  to  march  thro* 
Navarre,  and  fecure  three  or  four  places  of  that 
kingdom,  by  way  of  prevention.     He,   for  this 
reafon,  exprefTed   a  defire  that  the  Englifh  troops 
would  join  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpofe  ;  and 
he  did  not  doubt  that  the  king  of  Navarre  would 
engage  in  the  league,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  find 
himfelf  hard  preffed,  fo  as  to  juftify  his  conduct, 
fhould  ne  be  queftioned  by  Lewis  ;  in  which  cafe 
the  fi  >;e  of  Bayonne  would  be  undertaken  with  a 
much  better  profpect  of  fuccefs.     The  Englifh  ge- 
neral gave  him  to  underftand,  that  he  had  no  in- 
ftructions  to  act  againft  the  king  of  Navarre  -,  and 
that  he  could  not  refolve  to  make  fuch  a  long  cir- 
cuit as  would  be  necefTary  for  joining  the  duke  of 
Alva.  Ferdinand,  not  fatisfied  witn  this  anfwer,  ftill 
N°  48.  A  a  preffed 
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a  c.  151*.  prejfed  him  to  join  his  army  ;  and  in  the  mean  time: 
ordered  his  general  to  invert  Pampeluna,  the  capi- 
tal of  Navarre,  which  in  a  little  time   furrendered 
upon  capitulation  ;  while  the  king  of  that  country 
retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  a  treaty   with 
Lewis  for  their  mutual  defence.    After  the  reduc- 
tion  ofPampeluna,  Ferdinand,  inllead  of  joining 
the  Englifh  forces,  according  to  his  promile,  or- 
dered the  duke  of  Alva  to  continue  his  conquefts  ; 
while  the  troops  under  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  ferved 
as  an  army  of  obfervation,    and   intimidated   the 
French  from  entering  Navarre  •,  fo  that  the  Spa- 
nifh  general  was  enabled  to  fubdue  the  greateft  part 
of  that  kingdom,  without  interruption.     The  king 
of  Arragon,   in  the  mean  time,  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger  to  England,  to  cajole  Henry  with  an  unfair 
account  of  his  proceedings  ;   and,  as  the  king  of 
England  had  received  no  intelligence  to  the  con- 
trary,  from  the  marquis  of  Dorfer,   he,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  Ferdinand,  ordered  that  general  toco-ope- 
rate with  the  Spaniih  army.     Before  the  marquis 
received  this  order,  the  duke  of  Alva  reduced  St. 
Jean  de  pied  de  port ;  and  then  the  king  of  Arra- 
gon offered,  that  if  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  would 
join    his   forces,  they  Jhould   march  directly    into 
Guienne,    and  befiege  Bayonne  •,  but  this  propofal 
was  rejected,   as  an  impracticable  fcheme,   by   the 
marquis,  who  knew  that  the  French  army  was  in- 
trenched between  Bayonne  and  Salvatierra  -y  fo  that 
he  could  not  pafs  the   river  BidaiTba,  without  run- 
ning the  rifk  of  lofing  his  forces  •,  and,  Bayonne 
was  by  this  time  io    well  provided,  that   it  could 
not  be  befieged  with   any   hope  of  fuccefs. 

FVrdinand  was  well  acquainted  with  thefe  cir- 
cumitances,  and  the  fole  defign  of  his  propofal  was 
to  obtain  a  pretence  for  charging  upon  the  marquis 
the  whole   blame  of  leaving  Gutenne  uninvaded. 


Petev  Mar- 
ty.. 


That  nobleman,  incenfed  at  his  difingenuous  con- 

duft, 
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duct,  and  feeing  his  army  daily  diminifh  by  ficknefs  A-  C;  I5IZ« 
and  dearth  of  provifion,  demanded  tranfports  for 
conveying  them  to  their  own  country.  Thefe  were 
granted,  with  afeeming  reluctance,  by  Ferdinand,  tumToEng. 
who,  though  he  protefted  againft  their  departure, land* 
was  very  little  concerned  at  their  retreat,  becaufe 
he  had  already  made  himielf  mafrer  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  At  this  period  the  marquis 
of  Dorfet  falling  fick,  was  fucceeded  in  command 
by  lord  Thomas  Howard  ;  and  juft  as  the  troops 
were  ready  to  embark,  the  herald  arrived  with  an 
order  to  the  general  to  obey  king  Ferdinand  in  all 
his  directions.  This  news  produced  a  mutiny  in  M«»»*, 
the  army,  which  could  not  be  retrained  from  em- 
barking ;  and,  when  they  were  returned  to  their 
own  country,  the  king  was  at  firft  incenfed  againft 
the  general :  but  his  indignation  fubfided  when  ha 
was  informed  of  all  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  cam- 
paign, by  which  he  plainly  perceived  that  he  had 
been  egregioufly  duped  by  his  father- in-iaw.  He 
found  it  convenient,  however,  to  diffemble  and 
temporife,  left  Ferdinand  fhould  leave  him  in  the 
lurch,  by  making  a  feparate  accommodation  with 
Lewis.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  king  of 
Arragon  was  in  full  pofTellion  of  Navarre,  which 
he  had  no  other  pretext  for  retaining,  but  the  pope's 
bull,  denouncing  excommunication  againft  John 
d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre;  and  bellowing  his  do- 
minions upon  the  prince  by  whom  they  mould  be 
firft  conquered.  Ld-  Herbert* 

During  thefe  tranfactions  in  Navarre,  the  army 
of  the  allies  in  Italy,  commanded  by  the  viceroy 
of  Naples,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Bologna  •,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  afide  that  enterpnze  at  the 
approach  of  Gallon  de  Foix,  duke  de  Nemours, 
who  afterwards  routed  them  at  Ravenna,  but  was 
himfelf  killed  in  the  purfuit :  then  all  the  towns" 
of  Rornagna  furrendered  voluntarily  to  the  cardinal 
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a.  c.  1512.  st  Severrn,  who  attended  the  French  army  as 
legate  from  the  council  of  Pifa,  t  ran  dated  to  Milan. 
The  cardinals  at  Rome  were  fo  terrified  at  thefe 
events,  that  they  went  in  a  body,  and  fupplicated 
Julius  to  make  peace  with  France  •,  but  he  had 
refources  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  The  Swiis, 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  refolved 
to  invade  the  dutchy  of  Milan  -,  and  la  PalifTe,  the 
French  general,  being  apprized  of  their  prepara- 
tions, haltened  to  the  defence  of  that  country, 
leaving  St.  Severin  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  in 
the  Romagna;  fo  that  Rome  was  freed  of  its  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  Julius  opened  the  council  of  the 
Lateran.  Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  la  PalifTe, 
the  towns  of  Romagna  fubmitted  to  the  pope. 
Lewis  was  fain  to  lend  an  army  into  Beam,  to 
hinder  the  Engliffi  and  Spaniards  from  invading 
Guienne  ;  the  emperor  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
VenPtians,  and  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  army 
of  France  left  to  defend  the  Milanefe  •,  fo  that  car- 
dinal St.  Severin  was  recalled  for  the  fuccour  of 
that  dutchy.  Sixteen  thoufand  Swifs  began  their 
marc 'a  for  Italy  by  the  way  of  Trent,  through 
which  they  were  allowed  a  free  padage  by  Maxi- 
milian, who  excufed  himfelf  to  Lewis,  by  laying, 
that  his  alliance  with  the  Cantons  would  not  allow 
him  to  refule  them  a  padage  through  his  dominions. 
Being  joined  by  the  Venetians  at  Verona,  they  ap- 
proached Milan.  PalifTe,  being  fo  weakened  that 
he  could  not  pretend  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  re- 
folved to  repafs  the  mountains,  and  retire  to  France; 
and  he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  fathers  of 
the  council,  which,  by  a  hafty  decree,  was  tranf- 
ferred  from  Milan  to  Lyon.  All  the  places  of  the 
Milaneie  immediately  furrendered  to  the  Swifs  and 
Venetians,  except  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Reggio. 
Alexander  Bentivoglio  quitted  Bologna,  which 
was  abandoned  to  the  pope's  difcretion  ;  fo  that  by 
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a  very   furprizing   revolution,    that  pontiff  reco- A#  ai512- 
vered   Ravenna,  Bologna,    the  whole   country  of 
Romagna ;  and  the  French  were  driven  from  Italy. 
On  this  occafion  the  allies  held  a  congrefs  at  Man-  The  Fiench 
tua,    where  they  agreed  that  Maximilian   Sforza  driv™  fl'^» 
mould  be  re-eftablifhed  in  Milan,  and  the  houfe  of  uy* 
Medicis  at  Florence.     The  inhabitants  of  this  lad 
city  received  the  individuals  of  that  family  as  pri- 
vate citizens ;    but  the  cardinal  of  Medicis,    en- 
tering the  place  while  the    army  of  the  confede- 
rates was  at  the  gates,  introduced  a  good  number 
of  officers  and  foidiers,  by  which  means  he  excited 
an  infurrection,  that  rendered   him  matter  of  the 
place ;  and  the  fovereignty  of  his  houfe  was  re-  ^  .  . 

r  '  &      /  Guicciar- 

eitabhihed.  dim. 

A  fecond  affembly  was  held  at  Rome,  at  the 
defire  of  the  pope,  who  wanted  to  perfuade  his  al- 
lies to  act  againft  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  to  effect 
a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  Venetians,  fo 
as  that  Maximilian  mould  abandon  the  council  at 
Lyon.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  was  protected  by  the 
king  of  Arragon,  and  the  Venetians  refufed  to 
fupply  the  pope  with  troops  and  money  to  fubdue 
that  dutchy  :  as  to  the  peace  between  the  emperor 
and  the  republic,  it  was  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  intolerable  terms  which  Maximilian  pretended 
to  impofe.  At  length,  Julius,  refolving  at  all  ha-  League  be- 
zards  to  diflblve  the  council  of  Pifa,  and  hinder  ^peeeua^e 
Lewis  from  re-entering  Italy,  engaged  with  the  the  emperor 
emperor  in  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive,  againft  Venetians! 
Venice.  Maximilian  confented  to  the  pope's  keep- 
ing Parma,  Placentia,  and  Reggio,  faving  (till  the 
rights  of  the  empire-,  to  renounce  the  council 
of  Pifa,  and  abandon  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
the  Bentivoglios.  Julius  engaged  to  affift  the  em- 
peror with  all  his  power  ;  to  launch  his  thunder 
againft  the  Venetians,  and  declare  them  excluded 
from  the  league  of  Rome.     This  treaty  being  ra- 

A  a  3  titled* 
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a.  c  1512.  tifiec^  Maximilian  renounced  the  afiembly  of  Pifa, 
and  Sforza  was  put  in  poiTefTion  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  according  to  the  refolution  taken  by  the 
allies  at  Mantua. 

Henry  king  of  England,  notwithstanding  his  late 
experience  or  Ferdinand's  double-dealing,  allowed 
himielf  to  be  amufed  again  by  that  prince  and  his 
allies.  They  gave  him  to  underliand,  that  having 
noihing  to  tear  from  Italy,  they  would  now  unite 
their  forces,  in  order  to  invade  France  •,  lb  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  recover  Guienne  and  Normandy, 
He  forthwith  lent  ambafladors  to  Brullels,  to  con- 
clude a  league  againft  Lewis,  with  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  Charles  of 
A*. Pub,     Auftria,  fovereign  of  the  Low  Count"  Tlun 

he  afTembled  a  parliament,   to  demand   a  fubfidy, 
which    was   cheat  fully  granted  -,  and,   during   this 
fefllon,  he  received  a  bull  from  the  pope,  granting 
a  plenary  inriulgc  nee  to  all  his  fubjecls  who  fhould 
dicing  aflift  him  in  this  war,   with  their  perfons  or  money. 
!^C°esl'inda  Henry  would  willingly  have  lived  in  peace  v/ith  his 
treaty,  <>f"     brother  in  law,  James  kin::;  or  Scotland  ;  but  that 
5ef«five  *    Pr'nc^»   paitly    from   the   maxims   of  policy,    and 
with  Lewis  partly  trom  his  rdenrment  of  I  Icniy's  refilling  to 
give  him  fatisfac-tiun  in   the  affair  oi  barton,   was 
altogether  biafled  in  favour  of  Lewis.     He  fitted 
out    a  fleet  of  (hips,   under   the  command  of  An- 
drew Barton,  brother  10  the  coriair  of  that  name; 
and  this  officer  took  a  great  number  of  Englifh 
veflels.     As  foon   as   Henry  declared  war  againft 
France,  James  engaged  in    a  league  with  Lewis, 
and  began  to  afTemble  an  army  for  making  an  ir- 
ruption into  Fngland,  after  the  forces  of  that  king- 
dom  fhould  have    embarked  in   the  expedition  to 
{he  continent.      Henry,  alarmed  at  the  Scottifh  ar- 
mament, fent  two  ambaiTadors  to  expoftulate  with 
James  ■>  who  laid,   that  being  allied  to  both  crowns, 
his  intention  was   to  obferve  an  cxa£t  neutrality  : 

but 
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but  the  king  of  England,  being  afterwards  inform-  A,c  *s** 
ed  of  his  league  with  Lewis,  appointed  the  earl  of 
Surrey  warden  of  the   northern   provinces,   with 
power  to  raife  an  army,  and  act  againft  Scotland, 
in  cafe  of  neceffi  ty.  Ld>  Herbert* 

While  affairs  remained  in  this  fituation,  pope 
Julius  II.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  papacy  by 
cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  who  afTumed  the  name 
of  Leo  X.  and  began  his  pontificate  in  the  thirty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not  fo  fiery  and 
infolent  as  his  predeceffor,  but  pofTefTed  a  great 
fund  of  art  and  addrefs  *,  and  was  already  well  ex- 
perienced in  the  political  tranfactions  of  Europe,  as 
he  had  been  employed  by  Julius  in  the  moil  im- 
portant negotiations.  He  accordingly  proiecuted 
the  plan  which  that  pontiff  had  projected.  He 
•was  doubly  interefted  to  keep  the  French  cut  of 
Italy,  as  pope  and  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Medi- 
cis ;  and  he  was  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  council 
of  Pifa,  which  he  could  not  effect,  without  exciting 
wars  againft  Lewis,  which  fhould  compel  him  to 
make  peace  with  the  church.  Ferdinand's  aim  was 
to  employ  the  French  king  at  a  diftance  from  Na- 
varre, Rouffillon,  and  Naples  •,  and  the  emperor 
wifhed  that  France  might  be  difabled  from  aflifting 
the  Venetians  :  but,  as  none  of  thefe  powers  were 
inclined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  dominions  of 
Lewis,  their  bufinefs  was  to  find  fome  other  power, 
who  fhould  make  this  diverfion:  and,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  they  caft  their  eyes  upon  Henry  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  plenty  of  money  and  warlike  fub- 
jects  •,  and  was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  himfelf  by  fome  achievement  of  importance. 
All  the  allies,  therefore,  feparately  encouraged  him  a.  c.  jsij. 
to  undertake  the  enterprife  againft  France,  promif- 
ing  to  act  vigoroufly  for  his  intereft  \  and  a  new 
league  was  formed  at  Mechlin,  on  the  following 
conditions :  That,  in  thirty  days  after  the  ratifica-  M,-i^. 

A  a  4  tion 
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a.c.  is'3tion  of  this  treaty,  each  of  the  confederates  fhould 
declare  war  againft  France,  and  invade  her  domini- 
ons from  different  quarters  :   That  the  pope  mould 
iflfue  the  cenfures  of  the  church  againft  all  their 
opponents  •,  and  that,  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war,    Henry  fhould  pay  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  to  the  emperor.    Never  was  there 
lefs  fincerity  in  any  negotiation.     Of  all   the  con- 
federates Henry  alone  intended  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments.    The  pop-  never  ratified  the  treaty  •,  Fer- 
dinand difavowed  his  ambaffador,  by  whom  it  had 
been  confirmed  j  and  the  emperor  received  Henry's 
money,  without  any  defign  of  obierving  the  other 
articles. 
The  French      In  the  mean  time  the  Venetians  concluded   a 
anoL"1^"  league  with  Lewi?,  who  immediately  fent  an  army 
tmitaiv,  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  LaTrcmouille ; 
r=droaban-  at  whofe^arrival  on  the  confines  of  the  Milanefe, 
don  his       Sforza  abandoned  his  capital,  and  took  refuge  a- 
con^udb.     mong  tne  swifi  •   who,  to  the  number  of  fix  or 
feven  thoufand,  had  taken  port:  at  Como  and  No- 
vara,  where  they  expected  a  reinforcement  of  their 
countrymen.     The  French  general  proceeded  with- 
out interruption   in  his  conquefts  in  that  dutchy ; 
while  Alviano,  who  commanded  the  Venetian  troops, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Pefchiera,  Brefcia,  Valeg- 
gio,  and  Cremona     'At  the  fame  time  the  faction 
of  France  prevailed  at  Genoa,  which  was  again 
fubjected  to  the  dominion  of  Lewis,  who  did  not, 
however,  long  enjoy  his  good  fortune.  La  Tremou- 
}lle,  in  hope  of  carrying  Novara  by  afTauIt,    at- 
tacked the   place  with  incredible  fury  -,  but  was 
repulfed,  with  confiderable  lofs,  by  the  valour  of 
the  Swift,  who,  animated  with  their  fuccefs,  quit- 
ted their  intrenchments,  and  charged  the  French 
in  their  turn,  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  Tremouille 
was  intirely    routed,    and   obliged   to   repafs   the 
mountains  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  j  (o  that 
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Sforza  repoffefTed  himfelf  of  Milan,  and  the  French  A,CoI5T 3- 
party  was  expelled  from  Genoa.  Nor  was  the 
Venetian  general  more  fortunate  :  he  forthwith  re^- 
tired  into  the  territories  of  the  republic,  where  he 
undertook  the  fiege  of  Verona  •,  but  Raymond  de 
Cardonna,  the  Spanilli  general,  not  only  obliged 
him  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  purfued  him  from  place 
to  place,  until  he  brought  him  to  an  engagement, 
in  which  he  was  totally  defeated  :  a  difafter  which 
terrified  the  Venetians  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
were  fain  to  refer  their  caufe  to  the  determination 
of  the  pope,  though  he  had  declared  -againft 
them,  and  fent  a  reinforcement  of  troops  to  the  GmccLu  - 
emperor.  dini- 

While  the  French  and  Venetians  experienced  thefe 
viciffitudes  of  fortune  in  Italy,  the  king  of  England 
employed  all  his  attention  in  preparing  a  fleet  and 
army  for  his  expedition  into  France.  By  this  time* 
Thomas  Wolfey  had  been  created  aprivycounfellor; 
and,  by  his  infinuating  addrefs,  became  a  favourite 
with  Henry,  as  well  as  the  companion  of  all  his  plea- 
fures.  .Not  that  his  talents  were  limited  to  the 
arts  of  a  courtier  ;  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  ac- 
quired perfect  infight  into  ftate -affairs.  He  pointed 
out  the  impolitic  fteps  which  the  king  had  taken 
fince  his  accefiion  to  the  throne.  He  difcovered 
and  demonftrated  the  craft  and  felfifhnefs  of  his 
allies,  who  had  taken  fuch  advantage  of  the  king's 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  convinced  him  of  the 
neceffity  of  choofing  an  able  minifter,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  moil  difficult  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  himfelf  became  that  very  minifter,  and 
the  king  repofed  the  utmoft  confidence  in  his  at- 
tachment and  abilities.  t  he  favour  of  his  fove- 
reign  rendered  him  proud,  infolent,  and  ungrate  - 
ful ;  and  l>e  foon  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  though,  as  this  popular  odium  extended, 
jiis  credit  and  influence  with  Henry  feemed  to  in- 
£  creafe3 
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*•  S  »S»*  creafe,  until  the  moft  powerful  princes  of  Europe 
courted   his  friendfhip  and  good  offices.     Hoflili- 
ties   between  France  and   England   being  already- 
commenced  by   Tea,  admiral  Howard  fet  fail  with 
two  and  thirty  mips  of  war,  in  order  to  attack  the 
French  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  Breft,  waiting 
a  reinforcement  of  fix  gallies  under  the  command 
cf  Pregent,    from   Marfeilles.      Howard,  under- 
(landing  that  this  officer  was  arrived  at  Conqueft, 
fleered  thither,  and  attacked  him  with  great  vigour. 
His  own  (hip  grappling  with  the  galley  command- 
ed  by  Pregent,    he  leaped  on  board  of  the  enemy 
with  a  fe#  followers  •,   but,  the  French  commander 
dilengaging  himfelf,   Howard  was  left  in  the  gal- 

Mpinl      |ey   aruj  (lain  in  the  confufion  of  the  fi^ht.     The 

Ho  w  3  r  d  » 

fl*inin..n    Eno-lii"h,  difcoura^ed  bv  the  death  of  their  admiral, 
eneagrmrnt  difcontinued  the  battle,   and  returned  to  England, 

■with  the  o  * 

French       where  Henry  beftowed  the  command  upon  Thomas 

feet#  Howard,   brother  of  the  deceafed.     The  French 

navy,  being  reinforced  by  the  gallies,  and  elevated 

with  their  fuccefs,  fet  fail  for  the  coafl  of  England, 

U.Herbert.  an^  made  a  defcent  in  Suffex,  from  whence  they 

carried  olf  a  confiderable  booty. 

Henry,  having  rinifhed  his  preparations,  fum- 
moned  his  allies  to  fulfil  their  feveral  engagements, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Mechlin.  The  pope  had 
no  intention  to  fend  an  army  into  Provence  •,  the 
emperor  was  in  no  condition  to  enter  Burgundy. 
The  king  of  Arragon  had  privately  concluded  a 
truce  for  one  year  with  Lewis,  and  even  compre- 
hended  the  king  of  England,  without  his  know- 
tJ^I^To-  ledge.  Henry,  being  informed  of  this  tranfaction, 
fcrurethe     was  f0  incenfed,  that  he  fent  an  ambaffador  to  re- 

"WAr  w  i  til 

ce.  proach  his  father-in-law  for  fuch  deceitful  conducT, 
and  liimmon  him  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Mechlin, 
which  his  envoy  had  fblemnly  ratified  in  his  name 
at  London.  Ferdinand  now  alledged  that  this  en- 
voy had  exceeded   his   inftruclions  j    that  he  had 

bee  a 
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been  conftrained  by  the  neceility  of  his  affairs  toA'c«,5I3» 
conclude  the  truce  with  Lewis ;  but  he  promifed 
to  exert  himfelf  vigoroufly  after  it  fhould  be  ex- 
pired, and  advifed  his  fon-in-law  to  accede  to  the 
fufpenfion  :  in  which  cafe  they  would  afterwards 
unite  their  forces,  and  a£t  together  againfl:  the 
common  enemy.  Henry  would  no  longer  depend 
upon  his  promifes  ♦,  and  now,  for  the  firft  time, 
difcovered  the  infincerity  of  his  allies,  and  found 
himfelf  fubjected  to  the  expence  of  a  war  againft 
France,  which  he  expected  would  have  been  at- 
tacked at  the  fame  time  from  four  different  quar- 
ters. About  this  time,  he  received  a  letter  of  ex- 
cufe  from  the  emperor,  giving  him  to  understand, 
that  he  could  not  poflibly  invade  Burgundy  till 
next  year  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  ierve 
in  perfon  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  England. 
Notwithstanding  thefe  difappointments,  the  king 
was  fo  animated  with  ambition,  and  the  thirft  of 
glory,  that  he  refolved  to  maintain  the  war  at  his 
own  hazard  :  though  he  was,  at  this  juncture, 
inflamed  with  a  paffion  of  a  much  more  fordid 
nature. 

He  ordered  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  prifoner  Earl  of  Suf. 
in  the  Tower,  to  be  beheaded  without  any  form  of folk  be- 
trial  ;  though  the  late  king  had  pofuively  promifed 
to  Philip  of  Caftile,  to  fpare  the  life  of  that  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,   whofc  death  was  now  owing  to 
Henry's  fear  of  the  houfe  of  York,  or  to  his  re- 
venge againfl:  the  earl's  brother  Richard  de  la  Pole, 
who  ferved  in  the  French  army.     Two    bodies  of  Ld.Herbe** 
troops  were  tranfported  to  Calais  in  the  month  of 
June,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and   the  lord  Herbert  •,  and  thefe  were  or- 
dered to  undertake  the  fiege  ofTerouenne.     They 
were  foon  followed  by  Henry  himfelf,  who,  having 
appointed  queen  Catherine   regent  of  the    realm, 
embarked  for  Calais,  accompanied  by  his  two  fa- 
vourites, 
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a.c.  1513-  vourites,    Wblfey,    prime    minifter,    and  Charles 
Rvmer.       Brandon,    lately  created  vifcount  de  Lifle,  with   a 
Thhakk-gfor  confiderable  number  of  other  noblemen.     While 
CaUis,  and  the  troops  of  England  carried  on  the  fiege  of  Te- 
,out»  the     rouenne    Henry  remained  at  Calais  with  a  body  of 
Tenmenne.  nine  thoufand  men,  ready  to  march,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceflity.     At  length  he  received  intelligence,   that 
the  duke  of  Longueville  was  on  his  march  to  the 
relief  of  the  place.     Then  he  fet  out  from  Calais 
for  the  camp  of  the  befiegers  \  and,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  Auguft,  had  an  interview  between  Aire  and 
Terouenne,  with  the  emperor,  who,  in  three  days 
after  this  conference,  joined  the  Enghfh  army,  as 
a  volunteer  •,  and  received   an  appointment  of  an 
Mc*crai.      hundred  crowns  a  day,  as  Henry's  foldier.     When 
the  duke  of  Longueville*   approached  Terouenne, 
the  king  of  England  palled  the  Lys,  on  purpofe  to 
give  him  battle,  and  an  engagement  immediately 
enfuod,    though  it  was  not  of  long  continuance  •, 
for,  the  French  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled 
in  the  utmoft  confufion.     Their  general  was  taken 
pnfoner,  together  with  the  chevalier  Bayard,  La 
Fayette,  Buify  d'Amboiie,  and  fome  other  officers 
of  diftinction  •,  and  this  affair,   which  happened  at 
Guinegafte,  was    denominated,    the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs,    becaufe  the  enemy  had  made  more  ufc  of 
fpurs  than  of  any  warlike  weapon.     Before  the  en- 
gagement, a  body  of  French  troops  had  attempted 
to  throw  a  convoy  into  Terouenne,  but  they  were 
repulfed  by  the   lord  Herbert,    who  guarded  the 
trenches  •,  and  the  befieged  furrendenng  the  town 
immediately  after  the  battle,  the  king,  accompanied 
.Herbert,  by  the  emperor,  entered  the  place  in  triumph. 

One  would  imagine  Henry  had  been  born  to  be 
the  dupe  of  his  allies.  Maximilian,  who  had  ferved 
as  a  volunteer  only  at  this  liege,  perfuaded  the 
king  to  deliver  the  town  into  his  hands  \  and  he 
ordered  the  walls  to  be  razed  CO  the  foundation, 

thai 
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that  the  dominions  of  his  grandfon  Charles  of  Au-A>  c-  15l3* 
ftria,  might  no  longer  be  expofed  to  infults  from  the 
garrifon  of  this  fortrefs.     It  was  likewife  at  the  infli-  Reduces 
gation  of  Maximilian,  that  Henry  afterwards  be- 
fieged  Tournay,  though  before  the  place  was  in- 
veiled,  the  emperor  quitted  the  army  in  difguft, 
the  reafon  of  which  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  hif- 
torians.     The  king  of  England,   after  having  vi- 
fited  Margaret  the  governante  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, at  Lille,  marched  directly  to  Tournay,  which 
capitulated  in  feven  or  eight  days,  on    condition 
that  the  inhabitants  Ihould  enjoy  their  privileges, 
and  for  ten  years  pay  a  fmall  annual  tribute  to  the 
conquerer.  In  lie  ad  of  razing  the  fortifications,  heAa  p, 
fecured  the  place  with  a  good  garrifon,  commanded 
by  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  though  it  lay  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  Calais  than  Terouenne,  which  he  had 
demolifhed  :  but  he  was  on  this  occafion  influenced 
by  the  counfel  of  Wolley,  who  had  call  his  eyes  on 
the  bifhopric  of  Tournay,  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards created  adminillratior,  on  pretence,   that  the 
bifhop  had  refufed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  England.     Immediately  after  the  re- 
duction of  Tournay,  the  princefs  Margaret,  and 
her  nephew  the  archduke  Charles,  went  thither  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  conquelt,  and  were  for 
fifteen  days  regaled  with  tilts  and    tournaments, 
courfes,   balls,  mafquerades,  and  other  diverfions  ; 
though,  in  the  midft  of  all  that  paflime,   the  mini- 
flers  of  the  two  courts  broached  a  treaty,  which  wasand  con. 
in  the  fequel   brought  to  perfection;  and  ratified  cludes  *  new 
at  Lille  on  the  following  conditions :  That  Henry,  £2 
notwithftanding  his  convention  with  the  emperor, 
mould  be  at  liberty  to  return  with  his  army  into  Eng- 
land:  That  during  the  winter  Maximilian  ihould 
maintain  in  the  Artois,  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  fix  D 
thoufand  infantry,  for  the  defence  of  Tournay,  and  the 
archduke's  dominions;  and,  for  the  maintenance  of 
thefe  troops  receive  from  Henry  the  fum  of  two  hun- 
dred 
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a.c.  1513.  dred  thoufand  crowns,  at  different  terms :  That,  be- 
fore the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  the 
king  of  England  mould  invade  Guienne,  Normandy, 
or  Eicardy,  and  the  emperor  fall   upon  fome  other 
province  of  Erance  :  and,  That  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  May,  the  emperor,  the  dutchefs  Margaret, 
the  archduke  Charles,  the  king  of  England,  queen 
Catharine,  and  the  princefs  Mary,  mould  meet  at 
Calais,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  archduke 
with  the  princefs  Mary,  according  to  the  conven- 
tion between  the  late  king  and  Maximilian.     After 
this  tran  faction,  Henry,  fet  out  from  Lifle  on  the 
feventeenth  day  of  October,    and  arrived  on  the 
twenty-fourth  at  his  own  palace  of  Richmond,  ex- 
tremely well  pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  victory  of  Guinegafte,  and  the  reduction  of 
Terouenne  and  Tournay,  were  not  the  only  triumphs 
Rupture br.  ne  enjoyed  at  this  juncture.  In  his  abfence,  James 
•fScmiM?  FV.  erf  Scotland,  having  alTembled  an  army,  to 
and Hcn:>.  make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  Lewis,  lent  a  letter 
by  an  herald  to  Henry  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
liege  of  Terouenne,  containing  an  account  of  the 
injuries  he  pretended  to  have  fuffered  from  the  Eng- 
lifh  king  •,  and  a  declaration  of  war,  in  cafe  he 
mould  not  immediately  defilt  from  the  holtilities  he 
had  commenced  againlt  France.  To  that  intima- 
tion Henry  fentan  anfwer,  importing,  That  James 
did  no  more  than  imitate  the  infincerity  and  deceit  of 
his  ancellors,  in  violating  the  peace  on  frivolous 
pretexts:  that  he  durlt  not  openly  efpoufe  the 
quarrel  of  Lewis,  until  the  king  of  England  had 
tranfported  his  army  to  the  continent :  but  that 
Henry  being  well  acquainted  with  his  character, 
Had  put  his  kingdom  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence, 
as  would  baffle  all  the  endeavours  of  fuch  a  fchif- 
matit,  who  was  already  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  and  the  council  of  the  Lateran.  He  faid, 
he  hoped  he  fhould  fcon  be  in  a  condition  to  retort 

his 
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His  ill  offices  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  take  A-c-  w 
care  to  deprive  him  and  all  his  pofterity  of  the  hope 
of  ever  inheriting  that  kingdom  to  which  he  was 
fuch  an  inveterate  enemy.  He  exhorted  him  to  re- 
member the  fate  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  in 
affifting  France  had  been  (tripped  of  his  own  domi- 
nions. He  denied  that  he  had  ever  done  him  the 
lead  injury ;  he  allured  him  he  mould  never  ac- 
knowledge the  king  of  Scotland  as  a  judge  or  um- 
pire in  his  conteft  with  Lewis  ;  and  that  he  would 
let  flip  no  opportunity  of  chaftifing  him  for  his 
breach  of  faith. 

James,  without  waiting  for  this  anfwer,  enter-  jamnm- 
ed  Northumberland  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  at  ^ades  Ens*» 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  reduced  Norham, 
with  feveral  other  places.  This  expedition  was 
haftened  by  the  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Hume,  who 
had  been  fent  with  fix  thoufand  men,  to  make  an 
incurfion  into  England  ;  and  in  his  return  fell  into 
an  ambufh  laid  by  Sir  William  Bulmer,  who  routed 
him  at  the  pafs  of  Broom-houfe.  This  diigrace 
exafperated  James,  and  induced  him  to  precipitate 
his  invafion,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  nobles, 
and  the  inclination  of  his  queen,  who  exerted  all 
her  influence  in  diffuading  him  from  the  enterprize. 
He  remained,  however,  deaf  to  all  thoie  remon- 
ftrances  ;  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  to  his 
own  ruin  by  a  falfe  punctilio,  aided  by  the  infi- 
nuation  of  De  la  Mothe  the  French  ambafTador.The 
earl  of  Surrey  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  mo- 
tions, than  he  appointed  Newcaftle  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  forces  of  the  northern  counties  ; 
and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Auguft,  he  was  there 
joined  by  the  lord  Dacres,  Sir  William  Bulmer, 
Sir  Marmaduke  Conftable,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  diftinction.  James,  fince  the  reduction  of  Nor- 
ham,  had  loft  fo me  precious  time  in  idle  dalliance 
with  the  daughter  0*  a  northern  baron,  owner  of 
6  the 
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a.  c.  1513.  tne  caftle  of  Ford  :  and  the  Englifh  general  refolv- 
ed  to  go  in  queft  of  him  without  delay.  On  the 
third  day  of  September  he  marched  to  Alnewic, 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  his  own  fon  the  lord 
admiral,  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand  chofen  men  ; 
fo  that  the  army  now  amounted  to  fix  and  twenty 
thoufand  men  eager  for  battle.  James  had  taken 
pofleflion  of  a  ftrong  camp  on  a  mountain  called 
Flodden-hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ford,  where 
he  indulged  himfelf  in  his  amorous  commerce,  fo 
as  to  give  umbrage  to  the  belt  and  wifeft  of  his 
fubjects.  Great  part  of  his  army  deferted  to  their 
own  country,  with  the  plunder  they  had  gained. 
The  earl  of  Angus  returned  to  Scotland  indifguft: ; 
and  the  earl  of  Hume,  with  many  others,  exprefTed 
fuch  indifference,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  as  even 
amounted  to  treachery.  In  a  word,  the  king  of 
Scotland  faw  his  troops  diminifhed  one  half ;  but, 
he  was  fo  advantageoudy  pofled,  that  the  Englifh 
could  not  attack  him  with  any  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  knowing  his  difpofition, 
fent  an  herald  with  a  defiance,  couched  in  the  moft 
provoking  terms  •,  and  James  declared  he  would 
'  give  him  battle  on  the  Friday  following.  Surrey 
forthwith  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle; 
and  marching  to  Woller-haugh,  within  three  miles 
of  the  Scottiih  camp,  made  a  motion  towards  the 
left,  along  the  river  Till,  which  he  paffed,  and 
then  directed  his  march  towards  the  Tweed,  as  if 
he  intended  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  enemy  and  Scotland. 

The  country  was  by  this  time  fo  wafted  by  the 
Scots,  the  roads  fo  broken,  and  the  rivers  fo  fwelled 
by  the  rairts,  that  he  would  have  found  it  im- 
pofiible  to  ertablifh  magazines,  or  fubfift  for  any 
length  of  time,  while  the  enemy  enjoyed  abun- 
dance. The  Scots  were  not  ignorant  of  the  advan- 
tages they  poflfefTed  j  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  in  a 
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council  of  war,    expatiated  upon  them  with  great  A,C-I5I3« 
Ilrength  of  argument  ;    obferving,   that   it  would 
bemadnefs  to  right  the  EnglifTi  on  their  own  terms, 
efpecially  as  they  were  fuperior  in  number  of  men  ; 
and  that  in  a  few  days  they  would  be  obliged  to 
retire  for  want  of  provifion.     James  rejected  this 
advice,    as   a   propofal  that   derogated    from    his 
honour,  and  determined  to  fight  them  according 
to  his  promife.     He   forthwith  ordered  his  huts  to 
be  fet  on  fire  ;  and,  under  favour  of  the  fmoke, 
quitted  his  advantageous  fituation,   that  he  might 
draw  up  his  army  in  the  plain,  where   he  already 
found  the  Englifh  in  order  of  battle,  fo  near,  that 
his  artillery  planted  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  could 
do  no  execution.      They  were    formed  into  three 
lines ;  the  firft  commanded   by  the  lord  admiral  *, 
the  fecond  by  Sir  Edward  Howard,    and  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Conilable  ;  and    the  third  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  aflifted    by  the   lord  Dacres,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stanley.     The  king  of  Scotland  drew  up  his 
army  on  a  rifing-ground,  not  without  great  damage 
from   the  Englifti  artillery,  planted  at  the  -pafs  of 
Millfield.     The  command  of  the  van  was  given  to 
the  earl  of  Huntley ;  the  fecond  line  was  command- 
ed by  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle  •,  while  the 
earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrofe  conducted  the  body 
of  referve-,  and  James  himfelf  acted  as  a  volun- 
teer in  his  own  army.     Huntley  charged  the  divi- 
fion  of  Howard  with  fuch  fury,  that  it  "was  imme- 
diately put  in  confufion,  and  routed  :  but,  it  was  fo 
feafonably  fupported  by  the  lord  Dacres,  that  the 
men  rallied,  and  the  battle  became  general .     Both 
fides  fought  for  a  long  time  with  incredible  impe- 
tuofity,  until  the  Highlanders  being  galled  by  the 
Englifn  artillery,  broke  in  fword  in  hand  upon  the 
main  body  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  -9  and 
at  the  head  of  thefe,  James  fought  in  perfon  with 
the  moft  forward  of  his  nobility.     They  attacked 
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a.c.  15x3.  wjth  fuch  velocity,  that  the  other  line  could  not  ad- 
vance in  time   to  fuftain  thefn  ;    fo  that  a  body  of 
the  EngltJh   intercepted  their  retreat  :  the  earls  of 
Crawford  and  Montroie    were  routed    by  the  lord 
admiral,  and   his   rallied  forces,   while  the  earl  of 
Hume  and    his   followers   flood    inactive,  without 
making  the  lead  motion  to  their  affiftance.     In  the 
mean  time  James,  being  almoifc  Unrounded  by  the 
enemy,  refufed  to  quit  the  field,  while  it  was  yet 
in  his  power.      He  icorned  to  furvive  the  difgrace 
of  a  defeat:   but,  alighting  frfem  his  horfe,  formed 
his  little  bo.iy  into  an  orb,  refolding  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  fhould  pay  dear  for  the  victory.     In  this  pofture 
he  fought  with  fuch defperate  courage  as  rcftored 
the  battle  ;  and  eren  obliged  the  Englifh  to  avoid 
the  clofe  fight,  and  have  recourfe   to  their  arrows 
Thekingof  and  artillery,    which  made  terrible  havock.     The 
Scotland      e:ir]s  of  Montroie,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and  Lennox, 
andflainat    were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  with  the  braved  of  their 
Fioddcn.       merii  and    the  king  of  Scotland  is  faid   to   have 
Hail.     !rg   fallen  in  the  midilot  his  ilaughtered  fubjects.    The 
HoiHngf-     engagement,   however,   was  protracted  until  nigh: 
i<'e.         parted    the  combatants.      The  darknefs   favoured 
the  retreat  of  the  vv<         \   and  the  Engl  i  ft  did  not 
think  the  victory  afcertajned,  until  next  day,  when 
they  found  themlelves  mailers  of  the  field,  and  the 
enemy's  artillery.     Ten  thoufand  Scots  are  faid  to 
have  perifhed  on  this  occafjon  •,    and  the  victors  loft 
about  half  that  number.      A  body,   fuppoied  to  be 
that  of  James  was  inclofed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and 
lent  to  London,  where  it  remained  unburied,  until 
.it  was  abfolved   by  the  pope  of  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication, which  he  had  incurred  on  account 
of   his   attachment  to  Lewis.     The  Scottifh  hifto- 
rians  pretend,  that  this  was  not  the  body  of  James, 
but  of  a  young  gentleman  called  Elphinfton,  who, 
as  well    as   feveral  other  volunteers,  were  habited 
like  the  king,  that  his  danger  might  be  the  more 
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divided.  They  ailed ee,  that  James  was  feen  on  A- c-  l$1V 
the  other  fide  of  the  Tweed  after  the  battle  \  and 
that  he  was  aflaffinated  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  who 
bore  an  inveterate  grudge  to  his  perfon.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  he  was  a  prince  of  great  courage  and 
generofity,  and  died  univerfally  lamented  by  his 
fubjects,  who  loved  him  with  extraordinary  af- 
fection. 

Henry,  notwithstanding  the  laurels  he  had  ga-  Henry pet. 


thered  in  the  courfe  of  this  fummer,  began  to  be  ^he^of 
tired  of  the  war  with  France,  in  proportion  as  he  &s  ailies° 
became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  treachery 
of  his  allies.  After  the  battle  of  Guinegafte,  the 
Swifs,  inftigated  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
made  an  irruption  into  Burgundy,  and  invefled 
Dijon,  which  was  defended  by  La  Tremouilie 
lately  returned  from  Italy.  This  officer,  finding 
himfelf  reduced  to  extremity,  concluded  a  capitu- 
lation with  the  befiegers,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
felf to  pay  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  and 
promifed,  in  his  mailer's  name,  that  the  king  mould 
renounce  all  his  pretenfions  to  the  dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan. The  Swifs  received  twenty  thoufand  crowns 
of  the  money  from  La  Tremouilie,  and  four  hof- 
tages,  with  which  they  returned  very  well  fatisfied 
to  their  own  country  :  but  thefe  found  means  to  ef- 
cape,  when  Lewis  refufed  to  ratify  the  capitulation. 
That  monarch  finding  himfelf  unable  to  cope  with 
fo  many  adverfaries,  refolved  to  reconcile  himfelf 
to  the  pope,  v/ho,  having  no  perfonal  enmity  againft 
him,  and  being  now  rid  of  his  fears  for  Italy,  ex- 
acted no  other  condition,  but  that  of  his  renounce 
ing  the  council  of  Pifa,  which  he  immediately 
abandoned.  The  accommodation  was  no  fooner 
effected,  than  Leo  fent  a  brief  to  king  Henry,  ex- 
horting him  earneftly  to  a  peace,  as  he  had  taken 
up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  holy  fee,  and  already 
accomplilhed  that  purpofe,  by  hU  victories  over 
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a.  c.  151?.  }ier  enemy,  in  confrquence   of   which   he  had  re- 
turned to  his  obedience.     Henry's  eyes  were  now 
fully  opened.    He  and  his  allies  had  uted  the  decla- 
ration bf  defending  the  church,  as  a  pretence  only, 
to  cover  their  own  feparate  interefts  :  and  now  the 
pope  had  accompli fhed  his  own  aim,   he  pretended 
to  interpret  the  preamble  of  their  league  in  the  lite- 
ral acceptation.      He   had   been   more  than  once 
duped  by  his  father-in-law  the  king  of  Arragon  ;  he 
had  nothing  to  expect  either  from  the  power  or 
fincerity  of  the  emperor,  and  he  forelaw   that  he 
fhould   be    unable  of  himielf  to  maintain   a  war 
againft  the  whole  (Irength  of  France,  from  which 
he  therefore  endeavoured  to  extricate  himielf  with 
the  firfl  opportunity. 

Lewis,    fired  with    the   ambition  of  recovering 
Milan  and  Genoa,  refolved  to  fow  jealoufies  and 
diffentions  among  the  allies ;  and  with   this   viev 
renewed  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor,    touching 
a   maniage    between     hrs    daughter    Renee,    and 
Charhs   archduke  of  Auftria.      Such   an  alliance 
would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand  -,  but,   the  pope  could  not   behold  the 
profpect  of  it  without  the  utmoft  difquiet ;   for,  he 
was  not  more  afraid  of  feeing  Milan  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  than  of  its  being  pofTefTed  byagrandfon 
of  the  empemr,  and  king  of  Arragon.     He  and 
the  Swifs  paffionately  defired  to  fee  the  family  of 
the  Sforzas  in  pofiefTion  of  that  dutchy.    The  chief 
aim  ol  the  Venetians  was,  to  procure  an  equitable 
peace  with  the  emperor,  which  they  could  not  ob- 
tain without  the  afliftance  of  France  ;  and  this  was 
not  to   be  acquired  but  by    aiding  Lewis   to   re- 
cover  the  Milanefe.     Maximilian    was   the  more 
averfe  to  peace,    as   he  found  his  account  in   the 
war,   which  was  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  his 
lilies   againft  Venice  ;  and   it  was  the  intereft  of 
Ferdinand  to  keep  the,  affairs  of  Italy  embroiled, 
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that  Lewis  might  not  have  leifure  to  convert  his  A-9*lSH* 
attention  to  Navarre,  which  the  Spaniard  had  con- 
quered. For  this  purpofe  he  acted  a  great  variety 
of  parts  ;  fometimes  he  aflifted  the  emperor  againft  F«d:nand'» 
Venice  ;  fome times  he  ufed  his  good  offices  with  dawi*- 
Maximilian,  in  favour  of  the  republic;  at  other  t:on- 
times  he  inftigated  the  pope  and  the  Swifs  againft 
Lewis  i  and  then  he  offered  his  affi  fiance  to  that 
prince,  in  conquering  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  His 
whole  conducl  was  made  up  of  artifice  and  deceit, 
pra&ifcd  for  his  own  felfifh  purpofes  :  but,  at 
length  his  cunning  overfhot  \tkli ;  for  he  loll 
his  reputation  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  no  prince 
would  confide  in  his  profeffions.  Pope  Leo,  alarm- 
ed at  the  negotiation  which  Lewis  had  renewed 
with  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  him 
with  the  Swifs,  that  he  might  be  the  lei's  difpofed 
to  unite  with  Maximilian,  and  the  king  of  Arra- 
gon  ;  but,  all  his  efforts  proved  ineffectual.  Fer- 
dinand, afraid  of  being  left  alone  in  the  lurch, 
prolonged  the  truce  for  another  year  with  Lewis ; 
and  his  holinefs  endeavoured  to  promote  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  emperor  and  the  Vene- 
tians, that  the  French  might  be  difcou raged  from 
revifiting  Italy.  After  fome  negotiation,  they 
chofe  him  arbiter  of  their  difference,  and  he  pro- 
nounced a  provifional  fentence,  ordaining,  That 
both  parties  mould  lay  down  their  arms ;  That  the 
emperor  mould  put,  by  way  of  depofir,  in  his 
hands,  the  town  of  Vicenza,  and  all  that  the  Spa- 
niards occupied  in  the  territories  of  Padua  and 
Trevifo :  That  the  Venetians  mould  act  in  the 
fame  manner  withrefpect  to  Crema;  and  pay  fifty 
thoufand  ducats  to  the  emperor:  but,  That  this 
provifional  agreement  mould  be  null,  if  not  ratified 
by  both  parties ;  and  in  that  cafe,  he  engaged  to 
pronounce  adefinitive  fentence  within  the  year.  This 
award  was  accordingly  rejected  by  the  Venetians, 
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a.c.  i5t4.  wno  thought  a  truce  would  be  more  prejudicial  to 
Cuicciaidi-  their  affairs  than  a  continuation  of  the  war. 
til'  Such  was  the  date  of  affairs  in   Europe  when 

Henry  returned  from  France,  and  celebrated  his 
victories  with  all  forts  of  public  rejoicing.     A  par- 
liament was  affembled  on  the  third  day  of  January, 
Promotes,  tho*  nothing  of  moment  was  tranfacted.     During 
the  fefiion,  the  king  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  his  father  had 
loft  with  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth  •,  his  eldelt 
fon  Thomas  became  earl  of  Surrey-,  Charles  Bran- 
don vifcount  de  Lifle  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
Charles  Somerfet  was  promoted  to  the  earldom  of 
Worcefter-,  and,  Margaret  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  obtained  the 
title  of  countefs  of  Salisbury,  as  heirefs  of  her  bro- 
ther the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  beheaded. 
Thoma«       The  bimopric  of  Lincoln  becoming  vacant,    was 
erea£d        b^ftowed  upon  Thomas  Wolfey  by  the  pope,  who 
h.fhop  cf      had  relerved   to  himfelf  all  the  collations  of  the 
J'ndiini-  Englifh  fccs;   and  he  afterwards  appointed  Wolfey 
Alitor  of     adminiftrator  of  the  diocefe  of  Tournay,  on  pre- 
of  Tourney.  tence  of  its  being  abandoned  by  the  bifhop. 
Rymer.  While  the  pope  took  theie  meafures  to  make  the 

minifter  of  England  propitious  to  his  views,  Lewis 
peace  bp-  king  of  France  made  overtures  of  peace  to  Henry, 
tweea  Eng-  j^  means  0f  t|ie  ^uke  0f  Longueville,   who  had 

J   nd  and  .J  .  r  n 

fance.  been  taken  in  the  battle  of  Guinegafte.  That  no- 
bleman acted  as  a  private  ambaffador,  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  Engiifh  monarch  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  his  allies;  and  demanded  his  fifter  Mary 
in  marriage  for  Lewis,  who  had  loft  his  wife  Anne 
of  Brittany  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year. 
No  Englifhman  was  privy  to  this  negotiation  but 
the  king  himfelf,  and  Wolfey  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
until  both  parties  had  agreed  to  almoft  all  the  arti- 
cles propofed;  and  then  the  French  king  fending 
ovef  two  public  ambaffadors,  a  ceflatioa  of  arms 
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took  place  while  the  affair  was  on  the  carpet.     Af-  a.  c.iSU. 
ter  fome  debate  and  difficulty,  three  different  trea- 
ties  were  figned  on  the  feventh  day  of  Auguft. 
The  firft  imported,    That   peace   and   friendfhip 
mould  fubfift  until  one  of  the  parties  mould  dies 
and  that  his  fucceifor  mould  within  the  year  give 
notice  to  the  furvivor,  whether  or  not  he  would  re- 
new the  treaty  :     That  all  impofitions  laid  within 
two  and  fifty  years,  by  either  king,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  other's  fubje&s,  mould  be  aholimed  : 
That  this  peace  mould  not  be  deemed  broken  and 
annulled  on  account  of  whatever  violations  might 
be  committed  on  either  fide :   That  one  party  mould 
not  afford  refuge  and  protection  to  the  other's  rebels. 
Both  kings  obliged  themfelves  to  afiift  each  other, 
for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  dominions:  for  the 
recovery  of  territories  retained   by  other   princes, 
and  in  cafe  of  either^s  being  attacked  on  account  of 
this  treaty  ;  in  which  the  pope,  the  Swifs,  and  the 
king  of  Scotland,  were  comprehended  as  the  allies 
of  Lewis,  while  Henry  nominated  as  his  friends, 
the  pope,  Bologna,  with  all  the  cities  of  St.  Peter's 
patrimony,  the  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  the  Swifs. 
The  fecond  treaty  ftipulated,  That  the  marriage  be- 
tween Lewis  and  the  princefs  Mary  mould  he  con- 
traded  by  proxy,  and  celebrated  in  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  the  treaty  :    That  the  king  of  England 
mould  fend  the  princefs  at  his  own  expence  to  Ab- 
beville :    and,    That  the  French  king  mould  con- 
fummate  the  nuptials  in  four  days  after  her  arrival : 
That  Mary's  dower  mould  amount  to  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns,  one  half  of  which  mould  be 
expended  in  jewels  :  and,  that  in  cafe  of  requifiti- 
on,  Lewis  mould  not  be  obliged  to  reftore  above 
that  value :   That,   with  regard  to  the  other  half, 
Henry  fhould  pay  it  by  giving  an  acquittance  to 
the  French  king,  for  fo  much  of  one  million  which 
Lewis  obliged  nimklf  by  this  treaty  to  pay  to  the 
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a.  c.  j5t4.  king  of  England  :  That  the  jointure  of  Mary 
mould  be  as  great  as  that  which  had  been  afllgned 
to  any  queen  of  France  ;  and  in  cafe  of  he/  iurviv- 
ing  Lewis,  the  fhculd  have  it  in  her  power  to  live 
in  France  or  England,  according  to  her  own  incli- 
nation. In  the  third  treaty,  Lewis  acknowledged, 
That  Charles  VII.  of  Fiance  had,  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Eitaples,  engaged  to  pay  to  Henry  VII.  of 
England  and  his  fucceilbrs,  the  fum  of  feven  hun- 
dred and  fi  thoufand  crowns,  the  arrears  of 
which  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  (Lewis)  to  dif- 
charge  :  That  his  father  Charles  duke  of  Orleans, 
owed  a  certain  fum  to  Margaret  of  Someiiet,  grand- 
mother to  Henry  VIII.  and,  That  as  thefe  two  debts 
ftill  remain  unliq  ited,  Lewis  promifed  to  pay  to 
the  king  of  England,  or  his  (uccefibrs,  one  million 
of  crowns,  on  account  oi"  the  arrears  due,  in  tefti- 
mony  of  his  affection,  and  in  order  to  render  the 
L4.Hert*rt  peace  more  durable.  Before  this  treaty  was  figned, 
*a.  Pub.  |\;Tary  declared,  in  pretence  of  a  notary  and  witnef- 
fes,  that  me  had  been  forced  to  plight  her  troth  to 
the  prince  of  Callile,  archduke  of  Auftria,  who 
had  failed  in  the  performance  of  his  promife  to 
marry  her  by  proxy,  as  loon  as  fhe  fhould  have  at- 
tained to  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age  ;  befides 
fhe  alledged,  that  the  counfeilors  and  confederates 
of  Charles  exerted  all  their  influence,  in  attempts  to 
infpire  him  with  hatred  againft  her  brother  the 
'„ .  r  kino;  of  England.  The  months  of  Au&ufl  and 
Mary  of      September  were  Ipent  in  preparations  rcr  the  voy- 

mlmed  to  aoe  °f  tniS  new  °iueen  °f  France,  and  in  the  folem- 
Lewisof  nization  of  the  marriage  by  proxy  in  England  and 
France,  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  ;  and 
then  Mary  was  conducted  with  a  numerous  retinue 
to  Abbeville,  where  the  marriage  was  confuminat- 
ed  on  the  ninth  day  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time  cardinal   Bambridge  dying  at 
Rcme3  the  archbimopric  of  York  was  bellowed  on 
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Wolfey,  who  directed  the  helm  of  government  with  A-  c,  mh. 
the  moft  abfolute  authority.     By  this  pacification  Wolfey  pro- 
Henry  extricated  himfelf  from  an  expenfive  war :  ™°hbi2op' 
and  now  his  kingdom  enjoyed  profound  tranquility  :  nc  of  York.. 
for,  James  IV.   of  Scotland,   who  was  killed  at 
Flodden,    had  left  two  infant  fens,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  his  queen,  whom  he  had  likewife  in  his  lair 
will  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  her 
widowhood.     She  forthwith  wrote  to  her  brother 
Henry,  defiring  he  would  not  moleft  the  kingdom 
in  the  minority  of  his  nephew  James  V.  and  he  ge~ 
neroufly  aifured  her,  that  he  was  equally  difpof- 
ed  for  peace  or  war,   and  left  the  choice  of  either 
to  the  Scottifh   miniflry.     This  queen,   however, 
did  not  long  preferve  her  authority  ;  for,  giving  her 
hand  to  Archibald  Douglafs  earl  of  Angus,  the  fac- 
tion which  oppofed  that  nobleman,  headed  by  the 
earl  of  Hume,  influenced  the  dates  to  offer  the  re- 
gency to  John  duke  of  Albany,  fon  of  Alexander 
duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  James  III.  who '  had 
died  in  France,  leaving  his  title  to  this  Ton,  a  young 
nobleman  of  reputation,  and  attached  to  the  inte- 
relt  of  Lewis,  from  whom  he  had  received  repeat-  Buchanan, 
ed  marks  of  favour. 

The  firft  day  of  the  fucceeding  year  was  render- 
ed  remarkable  by  the  death  of  the  French  kins;,  „ '   '.  ,    • 

Fr3ncis  1 

Lewis  XII.  after  he  had  been  between  three  and  fUCCeeds  to 
four  months  in  poffeiTion  of  his  young  confort.  tl:ecrmvn 
He  was  fucceeded  by  the  duke  de  Valois,  under  the 
name  of  Francis  I.  a  young  prince  of  an  enterpri- 
fing  genius,  who  arlumed  the  title  of  the  duke  of 
Milan ;  thereby  demonftrating  that  he  intended  to 
profecute  the  defign  of  his  predeceffor,  in  recover- 
ing that  dutchy.  The  young  dowager  Mary  find- 
ing herfelf  at  liberty,  by  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
to  beftow  her  hand  upon  the  perfon  who  had  al- 
ready captivated  her  heart,  married  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  third  month  of  her  wi- 
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a.c.  1515,  dowhood,   without  the  knowledge  of  her  brother 
Henry,  who  at  firft  exprefied  great  indignation  a- 
gainft  the  duke  and  her  -9  but  was  foon  reconciled 
j.d.Herbert.  t0  both,  and  re-admitted  them  into  his  favour.    By 
that  time  they  returned  to  England,   the  parlia- 
ment was  aflembled;  and  among  other  regulations 
of  a  domeftic  nature,  enacted  three  remarkable  fta- 
tutes.     The  firft  contained  a  prohibition  to  export 
\in manufactured  wool  from  the  kingdom  ;  the  fe- 
cond  annulled  all  patents  lately  obtained,    which 
contradicted  the  purport  of  anterior  patents,   not 
exprefly  mentioned  in  the  latter ;  and  the  third  or- 
dained, that  no  member  of  parliament  mould  ab- 
fent  himfelf  before  the  end  of  the  feffion,  without 
exprefs  leave,    on   pain  of  forfeiting    his    wages. 
Thefe  affairs  being  tran ladled,  Francis  I.   being  re- 
folved  to  march  into  Italy  for  the  recovery  of  Milan, 
thought  it  ablblutely  necefTary  to  fecure  the  friend- 
fhip  of  England,  and  fent  an  ambafiador  to  Lon- 
don to  renew  the  alliance  with   Henry,  together 
with  the  obligation  for  paying  the  million  which 
had  been  flipulared  with  Lewis.     This  negotiation 
met  with  no  difficulty,  and  a  new  treaty  was  imme- 
diately concluded.     Henry  thought  proper  at  the 
fame  time  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Bruffels,  to  excule 
his  conduct  to  the  archduke,  in  the  affair  of  his 
filler's  marriage,    and  to  propofe  a  new  alliance; 
but  they  were  received  with  great  indifference,  and 
a  confiderable  time  eiapfed  before  they  received  an 
anfwer. 
Frands  1  Mean  while  Francis  began  to  make  great  prepa- 

conqucrs'  rations  for  his  Italian  expedition  •,  and  Ferdinand, 
JfMUan1?  being  apprehenfive  that  his  real  dtfi^n  was  upon 
Navarre,  engaged  in  a  league  with  the  emperor, 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Swift,  for  obftructing 
his  progrefs,  whether  he  mould  attack  that  king- 
dom, or  penetrate  into  Italy.  The  pope  himleJf 
acceded  privately  to  this  treaty  •,  and  fcnt  an  arm1 

ini 
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3nto  Lombardy,  under  the  command  of  Laurence  A-c-  *5*J* 
de  Medicis.  The  king  of  Arragon  raifed  forces 
for  the  defence  of  Navarre,  and  the  Swifs  fent 
troops  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  paries  into  Italy  ; 
but  Ferdinand  no  fooner  underftood  the  real  defign 
of  France,  than  he  difbanded  his  army  which  he 
had  raifed  for  the  protection  of  Navarre,  and  for- 
bad the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  commanded  his 
forces  in  Italy,  to  join  the  allies.  The  emperor 
continued  inactive  at  Infpruck,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  and  Leo  made  no  motion  towards  affifting  the 
Swifs,  who  were  left  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
the  war.  Francis,  having  found  means  to  pafs  the 
mountains  by  a  way  which  was  thought  impracti- 
cable, the  Swifs  retired  to  Milan  •,  and  he,  approach- 
ing the  fame  city,  offered  them  a  great  fum  of  mo- 
ney, if  they  would  return  to  their  own  country. 
The  negotiation  was  already  pretty  far  advanced, 
when  they  received  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men,  and  not  only  rejected  his  propofal,  but 
refolved  to  give  him  battle  without  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly they  attacked  him  at  Marignan,  and 
were  defeated  with  great  (laughter :  then  they  re- 
tired to  Swifferland  \  and  their  ally,  Maximilian 
Sforza,  being  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf,  with 
the  citadel  of  Milan,  to  the  victor,  was  fent  prifon- 
er  to  France.  The  pope,  feeing  Francis  triumph 
over  all  his  machinations,  refolved  to  make  his 
peace  with  that  monarch;  and  an  accommodation 
was  immediately  effected  on  fuch  advantageous 
terms  as  his  holinefs  had  no  reafon  to  expedt  from  cukciarfi- 
a  prince  whom  he  had  fo  grievoufly  injured.  nj« 

By  this  time  Henry  king  of  England  began  to 
alter  in  his  difpofition  towards  Francis.  He  became 
jealous  and  envious  of  that  monarch's  greatnefs  and 
glory  •,  he  was  inftigated  againft  him  by  Wolfey, 
who  wanted  to  gratify  his  animofity  againft  the 
French  king,  for  having  done  him  ill  offices  with, 

the 
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A-fi-miS,  the  pope,  concerning  the  bifhopric  of  Tournay,  of 
which  the  Englilh  minifter  was  adminiftrator. 
Woliey  had  defired  Francis  to  beftow  another  dio- 
cefe  upon  Lewis  Guillard,  bifhop  of  that  fee,  and 
the  French  king  had  promifed  to  gratify  him  in 
that  particular-,  but,  initead  of  complying  with  his 
requeft,  he  follicited  the  pope  to  re-eftdbliih  Guil- 
U.Hobwt.  lard,  who  obtained  a  bull  for  that  purpofe.  This 
mandate  gave  great  umbrage  both  to  Henry  and 
his  favourite,  who  thus  loll  an  advantageous  admi- 
nittration ;  but  Francis,  in  order  to  pacify  Woliey, 
promifed  to  employ  his  intereft:  towards  his  obtain- 
ing a  cardinal's  hat,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
his  ambition.  He  had  hoped  to  fucceed  Cambridge 
both  as  cardinal  and  archbifhop  of  York  •,  ancf  em- 
ployed as  his  ibllicito;*,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  car- 
dinal Adrian  de  Cornetto,  the  pope's  collator  in 
England,  whole  deputy  in  this  office  was  Polydore 
Virgil  the  hillorian.  The  cardinal,  however,  had 
not  acted  with  fincerity  in  this  negotiation ;  and 
Woliey,  receiving  intelligence  that  he  had  betray- 
ed his  caufe,  was  fo  irritated  againfl  him,  that  he 
not  only  fcized  the  firft  pretext  that  occurred  to 
fend  Virgil  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  but  alio  influ- 
enced the  king  to  write  a  letter  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  pope,  defiring  he  would  appoint  a  collator 
Woifeyob-  in  the  room  of  Adrian.  His  holinefs  did  not  think 
dfotfltat  Pr0Per  t0  refufe  his  requefl  ;  but  he  and  the  cardinal, 
He  detachei  Julio  de  Medicis,  follicited  in  their  turn  the  enlarge - 
J-rh0emklth!  in.  ment  of  Polydore  Virgil ;  who,  neverthelefs,  was 
rcreft  of  not  difcharged  from  his  confinement  until  Wolfey 
had  obtained  the  cardinal's  hat  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  French  monarch. 

Notwithflanding  the  joy  with  which  he  received 
the  news  of  his  promotion,  he  would  not  forgive 
the  author  of  his  elevation  for  the  injury  he  fuflain- 
ed  at  hi*  hands  in  the  affair  of  Tournay  ;  but  refolv- 
cd  to  engage  Henry  in  a  new  league  againfl  France, 

His 
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His  three  predominant  paffipns  were  pride,  interefl,  A°c*  '$** 
and  revenge  ^  and  thefe  three  he  refoived  to  gratify 
on  this  occafion.     He  wanted  to  fhew  that  even 
fovereigns  mould  not  offend  him  with   impunity. 
He  confulted  his   revenge  in  diftreding  Francis  5 
and  his   interefl  in  prefer ving  the   adminiftration 
of  the    bifhcpric   of  Tournay,  which   he  had  no 
profpecl  of  retaining  any  other  way  than  by  a  rup- 
ture  between  France    and  England.       The  king 
was  wholly  guided  by  his  countels,  without  per- 
ceiving his  afcendency.     Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  his  benefactor,  together  with  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  received  fuch  mortifications 
from  this  imperious  prelate,  as  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire from  court,   that  they  might  be  no  longer  ex- 
pofed  to  his  infolence ;  and  the  reft  of  the  privy 
council  was  chiefly  competed  of  his  creatures.     He 
now  fomented  the  king's  paflions  againft  Francis, 
by  exaggerating  the  greatnefs   and  glory  of  that 
monarch,  and  iniinuating  that  it  was  the  interefl  of 
England  to  humble  his  pride,  and  hinder  him  from 
growing  more  powerful.  When  he  had  thus  prepared 
the  king's  difpofition,  he  gave  the  emperor  to  un- 
derftand  that  it  would  not  be  impoffibte  to  detach 
his  mailer  from  the  intereft  of  Francis ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  prevailed  upon  Henry  to  renew  the 
alliance  between  Spain  and  England,  notwithlland- ^H^ert-. 
ing  the  repeated  perfidy  of  Ferdinand.    Maximilian. 
overjoyed  at  thefe  advances,  tent  a  Milanefe  ambaf- 
fador  to  London,   to  demand  fuccours  for  Francis 
Sforza,   who  redded  in  Germany,  and  had  afilimed 
the  title  of  duke  of  Milan  fince  the  captivity  of  his 
elder  brother.     Henry,  on  this  cccafion,  convoked 
a  general  council,  to  which  the  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter,   and  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,   were 
particularly  fummoned.     The  cardinal  opened  the 
affembly  with  a  ftudied  fpeech  againft  Francis,  en- 
deavouring to  demon  (Irate  that  it  was  the  intereft 

of 
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a.c.  1515.  0f  England  to^ppofe  the  progrefs  of  his  ambition* 
His  fentiroents  were  efpoufed  by  the  biihop  of  Dur 
ham,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  j  but the 
ancient  counfellors  difluaded  the  king  from  infring- 
ing the  peace  to  which  he  had  lb  folemnly  lworn  ; 
and  advifed  him  to  turn  his  arms  againit  Scotland, 
where  the  French  party  prevailed  over  the  intereft 
of  his  fitter.  Henry  himfelf  feemed  to  follow  a 
middle  courfe  *,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  pre- 
ferred by  his  minifter.  He  determined  to  aflift 
the  emperor  and  Francis  Sforza  privately  :  he  or- 
dered Richard  Pace,  his  ambaiTador  at  the  impe- 
rial court,  to  treat  with  them  on  the  fubjett,  and 
accommodated  them  with  large  funis  of  money. 
The  duke  of  Milan  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  pen- 
sion often  thoufand  ducats  to  Wolfcy  for  his  good 
offices,  as  foon  as  he  fliould  be  re  eftablifhed  in  his 
dutchy  ;  and  the  emperor  fent  Matthew  Skinner, 

„  rT  ,      cardinal  of  Sion,    into  England,    to    negotiate    a 

Act.  Pub.     league  with  Henry. 

The  parliament  re  aflembled  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  November;  and  the  clergy  met  in  convocation 
about  the  fame  time,  having  confidered  the  demand 
of  an  extraordinary  fubfidy,  which  the  pope  required 
on  pretence  of  an  approaching  war  with  the  lurks. 
They  replied,  that  the  lalt  war,  undertaken  againit 
France,  at  the  follu  itation  of  pope  Julius  II.  for 
the  defence  of  the  church,  had  exhaufted  the  cler- 
gy in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  grant  new  fubfidies  :  befides,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Conftance,  the  pope  could  not  impofe 
iubfidies  on  the  clergy,  without  the  approbation  of 

u  Bete*  a  general  council.  The  Englifh  clergy  were  now  fub- 
jeci:  to  a  new  pope  of  their  own,  in  theperfon  of  Wol- 
fey,  who  was  much  more  formidable  than  the  pontiff 
of  Rome,  becaule  fupported  by  the  king's  whole 
authority.  Since  his  being  inverted  with  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal,  he  had  become  more  vain,  proud, 

and 
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and  imperious  than  ever.  He  never  appeared  inA-c-I5l5 
public  without  the  retinue  of  a  fovereigh  prince.  The  pride 
His  cardinal's  hat  was  carried  as  a  trophy  before  ofwS", 
him  ;  and  when  he  entered  the  chapel,  placed  upon 
the  altar.  He  was  preceded  by  his  ferjeant  at  arms 
and  mace,  two  gentlemen  carrying  pillars  of  filver, 
and  his  crofs- bearer.  His  habit  wasofMk;  and  the 
very  harnefs  of  his  horfes  embroidered  with  gold. 
Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  fhocked 
at  his  orientation  -,  and  flill  more  chagrined  at  his 
preiumption,  in  ordering  the  crofs  of  York  to  be 
carried  erect  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Know- 
ing himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  Wolfey  in  point  of 
interefl,  he  begged  leave  to  retire  to  his  own  fee, 
and  refign  the  office  of  chancellor,  which  was  im- 
mediately conferred  on  the  favourite  cardinal, 
whom  the  king  enabled  tofupporthis  affumed  dig- 
nity with  continual  benefactions  of  prebends,  ward- 
fhips,  and  other  perquifites.  Beiides  the  income 
of  his  archbifhopric  and  office  of  chancellor,  he 
farmed  at  a  mean  price  the  fees  of  Bath,  Wells, 
and  Hereford,  pollened  by  Italians  refiding  atAa  p  ^ 
Rome  ;  and  his  avarice  increafed  with  his  revenue. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  Alexander  duke  of  Affairs  *f 
Albany  arrived  in  Scotland,  which  he  found  diffract-  Scotland. 
ed  by  factions,  which  the  king  of  England  care- 
fully fomented.  As  uncle  to  the  infant  king,  he 
afTumed  the  title  of  protector  of  that  realm  ;  and, 
by  the  connivance  of  the  pope,  filled  the  benefices 
with  his  own  creatures.  The  duke  of  Albany  be- 
ing a  ftranger  in  Scotland,  conducted  himfelf  by 
the  information  and  direction  of  Hepburn,  bifhop 
of  Murray,  a  paffionate  and  factious  prelate  ;  who, 
having  a  difpute  about  his  diocefe  with  Formar, 
who  was  fupported  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  painted 
this  nobleman  in  fuch  colours  to  the  regent,  that 
when  he  came  to  court  he  found  himfelf  treated 
with  coldnefs  and  contempt.     Enraged  at  Albany's 

behaviour, 
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A-c-  !S*s-  behaviour,  he  ccmpromifed  his  difpute  with  the 
queen  dowager,  whom  he  perfuaded  to  carry  her 
fon  into  England,  where  he  would  be  fcreened  from 
the  treacherous  defign  of  the  regent  •,  but  her  in- 
tention was  fruftratcd  by  the  vigilance  of  the  duke 
of  Albany,  who  fecured  the  perlbn  of  the  young 
king,  and  committed  him,  for  his  education,  to 
the  care  of  three  perfons  of  unblemifhed  character. 
Hume  and  his  brother  cfcaped  into  England,  whi- 
ther they  were  followed  by  the  que.jn,  and  her  huf- 
band,  Archibald  earl  of  Angus.  They  were  how- 
ever prevailed  upon  by  the  afTurances  of  the  regent 
to  return,  though  not  before  the  quern  was  deliver- 
ed, at  Harbottle  in  Northumberland,  of  a  daughter, 
Buchanan,   who  was  called  Margaret. 

a.c.  106.  ^n  February  the  following  year,  the  queen  of 
Death  i  F  England  brought  into  the  world  a  princefs,  chriften- 
idngof"  ed  by  the  name  of  Mary  j  and  the  fame  month 
sii:n'  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
king  of  Spain,  who  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  of 
CafUle  and  Arragon  by  his  grandfon,  Charles  arch- 
duke of  Auflria  •,  jult:  after  that  prince  had  renew- 
ed the  alliance  between  England  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  of  which  he  v/as  fovereign.  As  it  was  the 
intereft  of  Charles  to  live  in  peace  with  France,  un- 
til he  fhould  be  firmly  eftablifhed  in  Spain,  where 
he  met  with  fome  oppofnion,  Maximilian  found 
himfclf  obliged  Co  £&  alone  in  Italy,  where  he  af- 
fembled  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  Germans  and 
Swifs,  by  means  of  the  money  he  had  received  from 
England  •,  and  with  thefe  he  made  a  fruitleis  at- 
tempt on  Milan.  Baffled  in  this  undertaking,  he 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  pope,  the  king  of 
England,  and  his  grandfon  Charles,  in  a  league 
againft  France  :  and,  mifcarrying  in  this  effort 
alfo,  he  tried  to  cajole  Henry,  by  affuring  him  he 
would  refign  the  empire  in  his  favour,  and  aflign 
to  him  his  whole  right   to  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 

The 
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The  king  of  England,  being  by  this  time  per-  A-£-*slt' 
fectly  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Maxi- 
milian, thanked  him  for  his  goodwill  •  but  defired 
he  would  defer  the  execution  of  his  feheme  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  gratified  him  with  a  fum  of  money,  which  911  cciardI° 
was  the  real  object  of  the  emperor's  purfuit. 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  I.  formed  a  project  for 
the  conquefl.  of  Naples,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
the  pope  propitious  to  this  undertaking :  but  Leo 
wifhed  for  nothing  fo  eagerly  as  for  'the  expulfiori 
of  the  French  from  Italy,  and  exerted  all  his  en- 
deavours   to  traverfe  the  defign  of  Francis  in  pri- 
vate, while  he  amufed  him  with  vague  negotiations. 
The  king  of  France,   being  at  length  convinced  of 
his  double-dealing,  laid  afide  ail  thoughts  of  that 
expedition;   and  at  Noyon,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Charles  the  new  king  of  Caftile.     The    ezem*: 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the. king  of  England,  em- 
ployed all  their  artifice  to  detach  Charles  from  the 
interefl  of  France ;   but  all  they  could  obtain  was 
his  concurrence  in  a  defenfive  league,   concluded 
at  London,  by  which  they  engaged  to  fupport  one  AH.  p&; 
another  mutually,  in  cafe  of  being  attacked.     The  Max;miiian 
emperor  foon  grew  tired  of  a  league  which  produ-  makes  peace 
ced  no  money,  and,  before  the  end  or  the  year,  cis. 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Noyon.     He,  at  the  fame 
time,   referred  his  diipute  with  the  Venetians   to 
arbitration  ;  and  conlented,  that  the  five  cantons  of 
Swifs,  who  had  formerly  refufed  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  France,  mould  now  be  comprehended 
in  the  treaty,  together  with  the  refl  of  their  country- 
men. 

While  the  princes  of  the  continent  endeavoured  Truce  hi* 
to   oppofe  the  ambitious   defigns   of  each  other,  ,tvve,en  *?§- 

rr  o  •    ■  *  iand  and 

Henry  concluded  a  truce  for  one  year  with  the  re-  Scotland, 
gent  of  Scotland,  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  cabal   againft  that  nobleman 3  by  the   in- 
Numb.  XLIX,  C  c  flueft'ce 
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a.c. t5t6.  fluence  of  the  Humes,  who  were  devoted  to  his 
intereft.      He  wrote  to  the    Scottilh  parliament, 
defiring  they  would  fend  back  the  duke  of  Albany 
to  France,  becaufe  it  was  not  proper  that  the  young 
king  fhould  be  in  the   power  of  his  preemptive 
heir-,  and  he  threatened,  in  cafe  they  mould  re- 
fufe  to  comply  with  his  propofal,  that  he  would 
take  other  meafures  for  the  prefervation  of  his    ne- 
phew.   The  parliament  paying  very  little  regard  to 
this  remonftrance,  the  Humes  perfuaded  Hamilton 
earl  of  Arran  to  claim  the  regency,  as  kinfman  to 
the  king;  and  in  the  mean  time,  they  levied  troops 
to  fupport  his  pretenfions.     The  duke  of  Albany 
being  informed  of  this  confpiracy,  marched  againft 
the  earl  of  Arran,  and  in  a  few  days  reduced   his 
callle  at  Hamilton  :   then  the  Humes  pulling  oft' 
the    mafk,    made  themfelves  matters  of  Dunbar, 
which  they  demolifhed.     They  were  afterwards  de- 
coved  to  court  by  the  regent,  and  beheaded  for  re- 

Siichinan.      .     /..  o- 

belltous  practices. 

During  thefe  tranfacYions,  the  pope,  and  the 
council  of  the  Lateral,  were  employed  in  reform- 
ing the  calendar,  which  was  extremely  defective ; 
and  briefs  were  addreifcd  to  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, defiring  they  would  fend  their  mod  able  ma- 
thematicians to  Rome,  to  facilitate  this  reformatio!*. 
a.c.  1517.  \z  the  fame  t;me  his  holinefs  follicited  the  powers 
ph .-ftfd      olr  Chrillendom  to  join   in  a  league   aeainft   the 

!  a-  •    T 

nft  the  Turks,  which  had  jult  been  concluded  between  the 
k'"  emperor,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  In  this 
treaty  a  place  was  left  for  Henry  of  England,  whom 
the  pope  earneftly  exhorted,  to  concur  in  oppofing 
the  prog  re  fs  of  the  Turks  againft  the  Mamelukes 
of  /Fgypt,  alledging,  that  the  infidels,  after  hav- 
ing fubdued  the  /Egyptians,  would  certainly  turn 
their  arms  againlt  the  Chriitians  :  but,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  that  the  fole  defign  of  his  hclinefs 
was,  to  enrich  himfelf  and  his  family  with  the  fpoils 

of 
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of  Chriftendom.  la  the  mean  time,  Francis  Ma-  A-c-  '51?- 
ria  de  la  Rovera,  by  the  help  of  the  Span  ifh  forces,  LdHerbtI** 
recovered  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  he  had 
been  (tripped  in  favour  of  Laurence  de  Medicis, 
the  pope's  nephew  ;  and  to  the  maintenanse  of  this 
war  was  converted  part  of  the  tythe  which  he  le- 
vied on  the  English  clergy,  by  the  hands  of  cardi- 
nal Wolfey.  About  this  period  a  confpiracy  was 
formed  againft  the  life  of  his  holinefs,  by  the  car- 
dinal of  Sienna,  who,  being  detected  in  his  defign, 
was  decoyed  to  Rome  by  a  fafe- conduct,  and 
ftrangled  in  the  caflle  of  St.  Angelo.  Francis  I. 
being  afraid  of  lofing  Milan  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
pope,  courted  his  friendfhip  not  only  by  fupplying 
him  wkh  troops  for  the  war  of  Urbino,  but  like- 
wife,  by  offering  Catherine  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of 
Boulogne,  in  marriage  to  Laurence  of  Medicis, 
v/hoefpoufed  her  accordingly;  and  the  pope  was 
fo  well  pleafed  with  the  match,  that  he  indulged 
Francis  with  a  tenth  upon  his  clergy,  on  pretence 
of  maintaining  the  war  againft  the  infidels. 

The  fame  pretext  he  ufed  for  felling  plenary  in- 
dulgences at  a  very  moderate  price,  to  all  who 
would  purch-afe  their  falvarton.  Chriftendom  was 
divided  into  different  departments,  in  which  col- 
lectors were  appointed  to  receive  the  money,  toge- 
ther with  certain  prieits  inftructed  to  preach  up  the 
utility  of  the  indulgences.  The  archbifhop  of  MentZjj 
who  nominated  the  preachers  in  Germany,  afligned 
the  province  of  Saxony  to  the  Jacobins,  whereas 
in  the  preceding  crufades,  that  employment  had 
been  always  beftowed  upon  the  Auguftines.  Thefe 
laft  were  lb  incenfed  at  this  fuppofed  injury,  that 
they  induftrioufty  fifted  the  conduct  of  the  preachers 
as  well  as  the  collectors,  which  they  expofed,  ridi- 
culed, and  cenfured  in  public.  Martin  Luther, 
an  Auguftine  monk,  and  profefibr  of  theology  in 
the  new  univerfity  of  Wirtemberg,  wrote  againft 

G  c  2  thofe 
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a.c.  15-7.  thofe agents;    and  in  his  writings  inferted  fome  fe- 
Fiiftappear-  Vere  animadverfions  againft  the  nature  of  the  indul- 
Mart°n        gences.     By  thefe  bold  attacks  he  incurred  the  re- 
Luthcr.       fentment  of  a  great   number  of  ecclefiaftics,   and 
their  oppofition  infenfibly  engaged  him  in  a  careful 
examination  of  the  authority  on  which  indulgences 
SJeidan.       were  founded.    He  was  foon  fatisfied  of  their  being 
altogether  unfupported  by  fcriprure ;  and  from  that 
day  laboured  to  difabuie  the  public  with  refpect   to 
their  opinion  of  the   papal    power :  though   he  is 
faid  to  have  been  animated  by  the  dictates  of  pri- 
vate refrntment,    in  forwarding  the   reformation, 
which    foon    diffu  fed   itfelf   over    great    part    of 
Germany  •,    and   afterwards    extended    into  other 
countries.     The  pope  payed  very  little  regard   at 
firft  to  Luther's  efforts,  thinking  it  impofTible,  that 
a  fimple  monk  could  ever  affect  the  power  and  au- 
thoiity  of  the  fovereign  pontiff-,  he  therefore  con- 
tinued to  fell  his  indulgences,  and   to  exhort    all 
go:  d  chriftians  to  contribute  towards  the  fuccefs  of 
inch  a  nectrffary  war.      Among  others    he  applied 
to  the  king  of  England,  whom  he  extolled  with  the 
moft  extravagant  encomiums,  for  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  holy  church  •,  and  then  demanded  a  fubfidy  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  though  he    did  not 
fucceed  in  his  negotiation. 

Henry's  imagination  was  mur  h  more  engaged  by 

the  propofal  of  Maximilian,  who  had  prom i fed  to 

rbfrt      refign   the  empire  in   his  favour.     Though  he  at 

u      .'      firft  teemed  to  decline  this  honour,  it  made  an  im- 

rlenrv  nan-  ' 

kcrs  after  predion  upon  his  mind  ;  and  now  that  the  emperor 
Sttitjr*^  was  in  the  Low  Countries  on  a  vifit  to  his  grand - 
fon,  he  fent  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  doctor 
Cuthbert  Tonftal,  to  treat  with  him  on  the  fubject, 
and  propofe  an  interview.  Maximilian  told  them, 
he  would  fpare  their  king  the  trouble  cf  eroding 
the  fea,  by  going  in  perfon  to  England  ;  but  when 
they  talked  to  him  on  the  other  fubject,  he  anfwered 

with 
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with   equivocation,    and  fought  to  evade  his  pro-  A«c.  1517. 
mife,    on   various    pretences ;    alledging,  that  he 
muft  firft  obtain  the  confent  of  the   diet,  that  he 
himfelf  might  retain  the  tide  of  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  render  it  hereditary  in  his  family  :  at 
other  times,   he  faid  his  intention  was  to  procure 
the  imperial  crown   to  his   grandfon  Charles,    to 
create  Henry  king  of  the  Romans,   and  to  erect 
Auftria  into  a  kingdom  for  Ferdinand  the  brother 
of  Charles.     From   thefe  vague  declarations,  the 
ambaffadors  concluded,  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  part  with  the  imperial  crown  \  and  that  his  ori- 
ginal propofal  was  no  more  than  a  fcheme  of  adu- 
lation to  extort  money  from  the  king  of  England. 
Henry  had  very  little  reafon  to  be  chagrined  at  his 
being  difappointed  in  the  hope  of  fuch  a  troublefome 
dignity.     He  ruled  over  a  wealthy  nation,  which 
entirely  acquiefced    in  his    government ;  and  the 
tranquillity  of  his  people  v/as  uninterrupted,  except 
by  petty  commotions,  which  were   eafily  quelled. 
One  of  thefe  happened  at  this  juncture,  in  the  city  R,.ot  ln 
of  London,    where   the   apprentices  raifed  a  riot  London, 
againft  foreigners,  fome  of  whom  were  robbed  and 
murdered.     The  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Surrey  af- 
fembling  the  inns  of  court  men,   cleared  the  ftreets 
of  the  populace ;  and  in  about  three  days  after  the 
riot,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  entering  the  city  at  the 
head  of  thirteen  hundred  armed  men,  joined  the 
mayor,  and  proceeded  legally  againft  the  offenders. 
John  Lincoln,   a  broker,   and  three  other  ringlea- 
ders,   were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.     Ten 
were  hung  on  gibbets  in  the  ftreets  •,  the  recorder 
and  aldermen  went  in  mourning  to  court,  and  de- 
precated the  wrath  of  the  king,  who  referred  the 
affair  to  the  cognizance  of  the  cardinal,  who  was 
chancellor  of  the  realm.     In  confequence  of  his 
award,  all  the  prifoners  in  white  fhirts,  with  hahers 
about  their  necks,    appeared  before  the   king   at 

C  c  3  Wemlnrer, 
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a.  c.  15.7.  Weftminfter,   and   craving  mercy,    were  pardoned. 

Sweating      This  ditlurbance  was  fucceeded    by  the    tweeting 

(Kki.cfs.  flcknels,  which  raged  in  t  nglap.d  with  fuch  malig- 
nity, that  a  great  number  or'  people  died  in  three 
hours  after  they  were  feized  with  the  diftemper, 
which,  in  fome  towns,  deilroyed  one  third,  and  in 
others,  one  half  of  the  inhabitants. 

r»ey*«<  Though  there  was  not  one  prince  in  Europe  that 

rhe  differ  i»t     .  ,      D.  1,      r  n  u 

in     thought  the  pope  was  really  in  earneit  in  his  pro- 
'e*       jeft  for  a  general  league  againlt  the  Infidels,  or  even 
believed  fuch  a  lcheme  practicable,   almoft  every 
individual  potentate  uled   it  as  a  pretext  for  cover- 
ing h.s  own  interefteddefigns.   The  emperor  being 
delirous  of  feeing  one  of  his  grand-children  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  availed  himfelf  of  this  pre- 
tended war  againft  the  Turks,  to  perfuade  the  Ger- 
mans0  that  the   imperial  dignity  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria,   as  no  other  family 
in  the  empire  had  power  enough  to  refift  their  at- 
tempts.    Charles  king  of  Spain  made   ufe  of  the 
fame  pretence  for  the  fame  purpoie  ;  and  as  he  had 
occaiion  for  fome   years  of    peace,  flrenuoufly  in- 
filled upon  the  conclufion  of  a  general  truce,  that 
the  chriftian  princes  might  be  at  liberty  to  unite 
their  forces  againft  the  Infidels.     Such  a  propofal 
could   not   be    difagreeable  to  the  French   king, 
alarmed  by  the  defenfive  league  which  had  been 
formed  againft   him,   and  eager  to  recover  Tour- 
nay,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  retrieve  in  time  of 
peace  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  was  glad  to  engage  in  the 
alliance  "formed   by  the   pope,    the  emperor,    the 
kings  of  France    and   Spain  v  becaufe  his  refufal 
might  have  furnifhed  them  with  a  pretence  for  un- 
dertaking fomething  to  his  prejudice    The  example 
of  fuch  powerful  fovereigns  was  followed  by  all  the 
petty  powers   in  Europe ;  and   the  pope   began  to 
think  that  this  project  would  be  put  in  execution, 
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than  which,  nothing  was  farther  from  the  thoughts  AC-  «5l7. 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  king  of  France  forefeeing  that  he  mould 
never  be  able  to  retrieve  Tournay,  without  gaining 
over  to  his  interelt  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  ad- 
ministrator of  that  bifhopric,  fpared  neither  flattery, 
promifes,  nor  prefents,  to  render  that  prelate  pro- 
pitious to  his  views ;  and  at  length,  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  agree  to  the  reflitution,  on  condition 
that  the  cardinal  mould  be  indemnified  for  the  lofs 
of  the  adminiftration,  by  a  yearly  penfion  :  that  the 
French  king  mould  pay  fix  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  to  Henry  for  the  city  of  Tournay  :  and, 
that  a  match  ihould  be  effected  between  the  dau- 
phin and  the  princefs  Mary,  daughter  to  the  king 
of  England.  This  private  convention  being  fettled, 
Wolfey  all  of  a  fudden,  changing  his  ufual  ftrain, 
reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  expence  of  the 
garrifon  of  Tournay  greatly  furpahed  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  could  derive  from  the  pofleflion  of  a 
place  which  was  at  fuch  a  diftance  frnm  Calais  •, 
that  it  could  not  be  maintained  in  cafe  of  a  rup- 
ture between  the  two  crowns  :  he  therefore  ad- 
vifed  him  to  fill  his  coffers  with  the  money  which 
was  offered  by  Francis ;  and  embrace  the  propofal 
of  the  match,  which  would  confolidate  their  friend- 
fhip,  render  them  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  and  form 
a  leafonable  bulwark  againft  the  growing  power  of 
the  houfe  of  Auflria,  already  in  poifefTion  of 
the  empire,  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry  plainly 
perceived  Wolfey's  motives  for  changing  the  tenor 
of  his  difcourfe  in  this  manner  •,  and  publicly  de- 
clarevl,  that  he  faw  Wolfey  was  refolved  to  govern 
both  himfelf  and  the  king  of  France.  Indeed,  the 
cardinal  had  made  a  merit  of  difclofing  to  the 
kin«r  the  advances  which  the  French  monarch  had 
:i)ade  to  him  in  private,  observing,  that  the  prince 
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a.c.  1517.  rnufc  be  very  defirous  of  Henry's  friendfhip  who 
would  fue   fo  fubmiffively  to  his  fervants.     Wol- 
fey  had  gained   fuch  an    afcendency  over  the  mind 
of  his  fovereign,  that  he  could  have  perfuaded  him 
to  follow  any  meafure  whatfotver,  even  though  it 
had  been  oppofire  to  his  own   inrereft :   but,  here 
his   favourite's    inclination,  and    his  own    intereft 
happened  to  coincide  •,  and  he  accordingly  aflfented 
to  the  propofal.     The   conditions  of  rhc   alliance 
being   regulated   hetween    the  cardinal  and  M.  de 
Villeroy,   iecretary  of  ftate,  who  repaired  to  Lon- 
don tor  that  purpofe,   the  king  of  France  fent  over 
a  new  alii-  *  folemn  embajfy,  compofed  of  the  admiral  de  Bon- 
•nee be-       nivet,  Stephen  Poricher  bifhop  of  Paris,   joined  to 
r  .,'.    ,nd   Villeroy,    and  impowered  to   renew  the  treaty  of 
i:.ghni.      friendfhip   between   the  two  kings  ;  to  treat  of  a 
league  with  the  pope,  and  other  princes  of  Chrif- 
tendom,  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  the  catho- 
lic church  ;  of  the  match  between  the  dauphin  and 
the  princefs  Mary  •,  of  the  reftitution  of  Tournay, 
St.  Amand,  and   Mortagne  •,  and  of  an   interview 
between  the  two  kings.      They  brought  over  let- 
ters patent,  by  which  Francis   obliged  himfelf  to 
pay  to  his  dear  friend  the  cardinal  of  York,    a  pen- 
fion  of  ten  thoufand  livres,  in  return  for  his  giving 
up  the  adminiflration  of  the  bifhopric  of  Tournay. 
All  thefe  articles  being  duly  difcuffed,  fourfeparate 
treaties  were  figned,  and  ratified  in  October.    In  the 
fkft,  the  contracting  parties  agreed,  That  the  mar- 
riage fhould  be  celebrated  when  the  dauphin  fhould 
have  attained  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  :   That 
Mary's  portion  mould   amount  to  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold  :  and,  That  her 
jointure  fhould  be  equal  to  that  of  Anne  of  Bre- 
tagne,   and  Mary  of  England,  who  had  been  wives 
to  Lewis  XII.     The  fecond  related  to  the  reflitu- 
tion of  Tournay,  for  which  Francis  engaged  to  pay 
fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns  $  but  from  this  fum 
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he  was  left  at  liberty  to  deduct  the  portion  of  the  A- c-  l$lU 
princefs  Mary.     The  third  concerned  Certain  pre- 
cautions taken,    to  prevent   an  infraction  of  the 
peace,  as  well  as  to  procure  prompt  reparation  for 
the  damage  that  might  be  fuftained  by  the  fubjects 
of  either  power.     And  the  fourth  iiipulated  an  in- 
terview between  the  two  monarchs,  in  the  village  cf 
Sandenfelt,  near  Ardres  in  Picardy.     Thefe  trea-  Rymer. 
ties  being  ratified,  the  princefs  Mary  was  betroth- 
ed to  the  dauphin,   in  St.  Paul's  church  at  Lon- 
don j  and  the  earl  of  Worcefler,  with  Weil  bifhop 
of  Ely,  and  a  magnificent  train,  fent  over  to  de- 
mand the  performance  of  Francis,  who  fwore  to  the 
obfervance  of  the  treaties,   delivered  hoftages  for 
the  payment  of  the  money,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  fon,  fulfilled  the  contract  of  marriage. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,   the  pope  appointed  Defenfiire 
cardinal  Laurentius  Campejus  his  legate  in  Eng-  ^^1™* 
land,  with  directions  to  follicit  Henry's  engagement  London. 
in  the  general  league  or  quinquennial  truce;  and 
authority  to  demand  a  tenth  of  the  Englifh  clergy. 
Wolfey  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  appointment, 
than  he  fent  one  of  his  confidents  to  Rome,  with  a 
remonftrance  to  his  holinefs,  importing  that  the  no- 
mination of  another  legate,  while  he  refided  cardi- 
nal in  England,  was  fuch  an  affront  as  would  de- 
stroy his  credit  and  influence,  and  render  him  in- 
capable of  ferving  the  holy  fee  effectually.    Leo  be- 
ing unwilling  to  difoblige  fuch  a  favourite  minifter, 
joined  him  in  the  legation  with  Campejus,   whom 
the  Englifh  cardinal  found  means  to  detain  at  Bou- 
logne, until  he  received  the  pope's  anfwer.     Then 
tmderftanding,  that  Campejus  was  come  with  a  very 
mean  equipage,  he  prefented  him  with  fome  bales 
of  red  cloth  for  garments  to  his  retinue,  and  twelve 
fumpter  mules  richly  caparifoned ;  with  which  he 
made  a  magnificent  entry  into  London.     JJuring 
the  procefiion,  however,  one  of  the  mules  happen- 
ed 
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a.c.  1518.  ej  to  fall,  and  the  coffers  which  he  carried  flying 
open,  diicavered  nothing  but  rags,  broken  meat, 
and  marrow-bones  •,  a  circumftance  which  expoied 
the  foreign  cardinal  to  the  ridicule  of  the  populace. 
Such  was  the  influence  that  Wolfey  had  gained  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  that  when  cardinal  Adrian  de 
Cornetto  was  depofed  and  ftripped  of  all  his  bene- 
fices, in  confequence  of  his  having  engaged  in  a 
confpiracy  agiinfl:  the  pope,   the  adminiftration  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he  poflelTed 
in  England,   was  given  to  the  cardinal  of  York : 
and  now  he  and  his  colleague  Campejus  were  veil- 
ed with  the  extraordinary  power  of  granting  plenary 
Ld  IIcibeu  indulgences.      Their  negotiation,    however,    pro- 
ceeded  but  flowly  -,  for,  though  Leo  im powered 
them  by  an  exprefs  bull,  to  conclude  a  league  a- 
gainft  the  Turks,   between  the  emperor  and  the 
kings  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  all  that  they 
could  obtain  was,   a  defenfive  alliance  in  favour  of 
the  holy  fee,  and  their  refpeclive  dominions,  in  cale 
a0  Fub    they  fliould  be  attacked  by  the  Infidels.     The  pope, 
by  them  declared  chief  of  this  league,  was  extreme- 
ly mortified  to  find  them  fo  averie  to  an  offenfive 
afibeiation,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  have  amaf- 
fed  fums  of  money  ±  neverthelefs,  he  approved  and 
ratified  the  treaty,  and  the  report  of  an  intended 
invafion  by  the  Infidels  immediately  vaniflied. 

The  peace  which  Europe  now  enjoyed  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximillian, 
who  was  no  fooner  in  his  grave,  than  the  kings  of 
•  France  and  Spain  openly  declared  themielves  com- 
petitors for  the  imperial  throne  ;  and  began  to  ca- 
&.C.1519.JH]  among  the  electors.  The  pope  fincerely  wifh- 
ed  that  neither  fliould  afcend  the  imperial  throne, 
becaufe  both  had  fuch  connexions  with  Italy,  that 
he  of  the  two  who  fhould  be  chofen,  would  have 
it  in  his  power  to  embroil  that  country.  The  king 
of  England  had  (till  a  hankering  after  the  imperial 
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dignity,  and  fent  Richard  Pace,  as  his  ambafTador,  ^•-c,,,5?»? 
to  found  the  electors  -9  but,  he  was  too  late  in  his 
application  :  and  at  length,   the  intereft  of  Charles 
prevailing,  he  was  elected  emperor  at  the  diet  of 
Frankfort.     Leo  finding  all  oppofition  would  be  in  cwieskmg 
vain,  aflented  to  the  election  with  a  good  grace ;  of  spain 
but  Francis  was  extremely  mortified  at  his  difap-  grandftthe"8 
pointment,  which  inflamed  the  jealoufy  that  fubfift-  Maximilian 
ed  between  him  and  Charles ;    and  haftened  the  perL/  im~ 
rupture  that  enfued.    Indeed,  their  differences  were  thr<>ne. 
fuch  as  could  not  be  eafily  terminated  in  an  amica- 
ble manner.     Francis  had  pretenfions  to  the  king-  ^^J**' 
dom  of  Naples,  and  reafon  to  complain  that  his  ri-  charies  and 
val  had  not  reftored  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  to Francis- 
John  D'Albret,   according   to  the  ftipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Noyons.     On  the  other  hand,  Charles 
laid  claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  as  heir  tc  the 
ancient  dukes,  as  well  as  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
which,  though  pofTefTed  by  Francis,  was  a  fief  of 
the  empire.     Another  fource  of  contention  was  the 
duke  of  Guelderland,  who,  though  a  profeiTed  ene- 
my of  the  emperor,  was    publicly  protected  by 
Francis.     The  pope  was  obliged  to  temporize  with, 
both,  though  of  the  two  he  was  inclined  to  favour 
Charles;  and  Henry  of  England,  by  a  fleady  and 
diicreet  conduct,   might  have  held  the  ballance  of 
power  betwixt  thofe  two  rivals,  fo  as  to  caufe  either 
fcale  to  preponderate,  according  to  the  neceffity  of 
the  times,  or  the  dictates  of  his  own  intereft.    Thefe,  Wwnai, 
however,  he  did  not  always  regard  ;   becaufe  he 
was  abfolutely  ruled  by  the  paflions  and  caprice  of 
his  favourite  Wolfey,  whom  Charles  and  Francis 
cultivated  with  the  utmoft  afllduity,  well  knowing, 
there  was  no  other  way  to  procure  the  friendfhip 
and  affirmance  of  England,   which  was  deemed  fo 
necelTary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns.     Befides  Both  «««t 
preients  and  penfions  offered  to  this  idol,  they  vied g^cfsof 
with  each  other  in  careffing  him  with  the  grofTeft  w°i^ 
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a.c.  i5t9.  adulation,  calling  him  in  their  letters,  their  friend, 
their  patron,  and  their  father;  and  extolling  his 
virtue,  prudence,  and  capacity,  in  the  moll  hyper- 
bolical expreffions.     He   cunningly   made    ufe    of 
thefe  teflimonies,  not  only  to  flatter  his  matter's  va- 
nity, by  reprefenting  how  formidable  he  mud  be  to 
thofe  two  potentates,  who  (looped  fo  low  as  to  court 
the  good  graces  of  his  minifler,    bur,   likewife  to 
enhance  his  own  merit  in  the  opinion  of  Henry, 
who  could  not  help  obferving,  that  Wolfey's  parts 
mud  have  been  greatly  fuperior  to  thole  of  all  o- 
ther  favourites,  when  they  were  thus  acknowledged 
by  the  gneatefl  princes  of  Chnftendom.     He  actu- 
ally loolced  upon  himfelf  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
and  remained  fo  fully  convinced  of  his  cardinal's  ca- 
pacity, that  he  faw  nothing  but  with  his  eyes,  an  1 
was  in  every   thing  directed  folely  by  his  advice* 
Woifey  had  now  attained  the  very  highefl  pinnacle 
of  fortune;   he  was  favourite,  prime-minifter,  lord 
high  chancellor,   adminiftrator  of  the  fee  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  archbifhop  of  York,  cardinal,  and  le- 
gate a  latere.      He  received  annual  penfions  from 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  drew  immenfe 
profits  from  the  office  of  chancellor,   by  means  of 
the  privileges  annexed  to  it  by  his  majefly  ;  and  the 
king  not  only  loaded  him  with  rich  prefents,   but 
alfo  fumimed  him  with  a  great  ndmber  of  opportu- 
nities to  increafe  his  revenues.     The  pope,  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  France,  and  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice courted  his  favour  with  the  utmofr.  emulation; 
and  Francis  in  particular  fent  him  letters  patent, 
confehting,   that  he  mould  regulate  the  ceremonial 
of  his  interview  wich  Henry. 
ThatpHate      Wolfl-y  was  fo  intoxicated  by  this  flow  of  prof- 
led'",  perity,   that  his  pride  and  arrogance  furmounted  all 
po.%er.        bounds.     He  could  no  longer  bear  equality  in  his 
Jegation  ;   and  therefore  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to 
rccal  Cam -ejus,    and  leave  him  inverted  with  the 
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foie  legatine  power.     He  now  celebrated  mafs  as  if A-  c-  56iA« 
he  had  been  pope  in  reality,    attended  by  bifhops 
and  dukes  j  and  earls  prefented  him  with  the  water 
and  towel.     He  ordered  the  crdfs  of  York,  and  a,- 
nether  for  his  legatine  function,  to  be  carried  be- 
fore him  by  two  of  the  tailed  priefts  that  could  b~ 
found.     He  erected  a  new  court  of  judicature,  cal- 
led the  legate's  court,  in  effect  a  court  of  con- 
fcience,  that  took  cognizance  of  almoft  all  the  ac- 
tions of  life  ;  and  one  John  Allen  being  appointed 
judge  of  this  bench,  acted  with  incredible  rapaci- 
oufnefs  and  extortion,  on  pretence  of  reforming  the 
morals  of  the  people.     He  pretended  that  his  jurif- 
diction  extended  to  all  fuits  arifing  from  wills   and 
contracts  of  marriage  •,  and  tried  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  caufes,  whilft  the  king's  judges  durft  not  op- 
pofe  this  innovation.     At  the  fame  time,  the  cardi-  Ha*d*j 
nal  legate  difpofed  of  all  the  benefices  of  the  king- 
dom in  favour  of  his  own  creatures,  without  paying 
the  leaft  regard  to  the  rights  of  churches,  monafte- 
ries,  or  patrons.    At  length  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, from  a  motive  of  confeience,  informed- the 
king  of  this  oppreffion  ;  and  Henry  not  only  feem- 
ed  furprifed  at  the  cardinal's  infolence,    but  defired 
the  old  bifhop  to  tell  him,  that  he  expected  he 
would  reform  all  thofe  abufes.     This  remonftrance 
produced  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  augmenting 
Wolfey's  hatred  to  the  archbifhop.     But  his  agent, 
Allen,  being  afterwards  accufed  by  one  John  Lon- 
don, a  fimple  prieft,  the  complaint  reached  the  ears 
of  the  king,  who  reprimanded  the  cardinal  with 
fuch  feverity,  that  he  was  more  circumfpect  in  the 
fequel.-    The  great  wealth,  power,  and  authority, 
which  he  enjpyed  in  England,   could  not  fatisfy 
his  ambition,  while  there  was  one  degree  of  eccle- 
fiaili/ai  dignity  which  he  had  not  yet  attained.    He  WoI1* 
had  already  begun  to  take  meafures  for   obtain  afpires 
ing  the  papacy>  whenever  the  holy  fee  fhou.ld  be- 
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a.  c.  1519.  Comc  vacant  •,  and  the  king  of  France  had  allured 
him  of  the  votes  of  fourteen  cardinals-,  but,  fince 
Charles  was  elected  emperor,  he  feemed  to  think 
that  prince  more  capable  of  raifing  him  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's chair,  and  began  gradually  to  wean  his  mailer 
from  the  intereft  of  France,  and  engage  him  in  be- 
half of  the  houle  of  Auftria.  Neverthelefs,  he 
would  not  declare  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  prevent  the 
interview  between  Henry  and  Francis,  becaufe  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  refign  the  plea- 
fure  of  appearing  at  the  court  of  France,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  ecclefiaftical  magnificence  •,  and  of 
fhewing  himfelf  to  his  countrymen,  honoured  and 
careffed  by  filch  a  powerful  monarch.  But  he 
was  refolved  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  hin- 
der Francis  from  turning  this  interview  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  emperor,  who  at  this  period  gained 
an  incredible  acceflion  of  wealth  by  the  prowefs 
of  Fernando  Cortez,  in  his  conqueft  of  the  Mexi- 

u.  Herbert.  can  empire. 

Wolley  having  regulated  the  ceremonial  of  the 
interview,   the  king  repaired  to  Canterbury  in  the 
a.  c.  1520.  jatter  end  of  May,  m  order  to  pafs  his  Whitfuntide 
in  that  city,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Calais ; 
but  next  day  he  was  given  to  underftand  that  the 
chari«em-  emperor  had  landed  at  Dover.     The  whole  court, 
ariTvesVn     and  even  the  king  himfelf,   was   furprifed  at  the 
England,      arrival  of  Charles,   which  had  been  preconcerted 
Aft.  Pub.     between  that  prince  and  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he 
had  promiled  his  influence  with  the  pope,  towards 
procuring  for  him  the  bifhopric  of  Bajadox.    Wol- 
ley was   lent   to   compliment  the  emperor  at  Do- 
ver, where  the  king  met  him  next  day,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  Canterbury  ;  whither  alfo  the  queen 
came  to  vifit  her   nephew,  whom  (he  had  never 
feen  before.     The  emperor's  defign  in  this  voyage 
was  to  divert  Henry  from  his  purpofed  interview 
with  Francis,   60m  which,   however,  the  king  of 
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England  thought  he  could  not  recede  with  honour-,  K' c*  l^°' 
but,  in  all  probability,  he  gained  over  Wolfey  en- 
tirely to  his  intereft,    by  promifing  to  fupport  his 
defigns  upon  the  papacy;  and  Henry  aflbred  him 
that  he  would  never  engage  with  the  French  king 
in  any  meafure  that  fhould  be  prejudicial  to  his  im- 
perial  majefty.     After  having  been  magnificently 
entertained   during  the  holidays,   he  took  leave  of 
his  aunt  Catherine  2nd  Henry,  and  embarked  at 
Sandwich  for  Flanders,  very  well  fatisfied  with  the 
fuccefs  of  his  vifit.     The  fame  day  the  king  of 
England  failed  from  Dover  for  Calais ;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  of  June,    he   removed  with  his  own 
queen,  the  queen  dowager  of  France,  and  all  his 
retinue,  to  a  fuperb  wooden  houfe,  erected  near  the 
place  of  interview  :  it  was  furnifhed  in  the  mod 
oftentatious  manner,    and  from  the  chapel  there 
was  a  private  gallery,  that  reached  to  the  ftrong 
caftle  of  Guifnes.     The  houfe,  which  Francis  pitch- 
ed near  Ardres,   was  rather  large  than  fumptuous,; 
for  he  had  intended  to  lodge  in  a  pavilion  of  cloth 
of  gold,   which  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  fo 
that  he  was  obliged  to  build  a  wooden  edifice  in  a 
hurry.     Before    the  two   monarchs   met,    cardinal 
Wolfey  waited  upon  the  French  king  wTith  fome 
proposals  touching  the  late  alliance ;    and,    after 
fome  conferences,   Francis  agreed  that  when  the 
million  of  crowns,   ftipulated  in  the  lad  treaty, 
fhould  be  liquidated,  he  mould  continue  to  pay  to 
the  king  of  England  an  annual  penfion  of  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  •,  that,  in  cafe  of  the  dauphin's 
becoming  king  of  England  by  his  marriage  with 
the  princefs  Mary,  this  penfion  mould  be  continu- 
ed to  her  and  her  heirs  for  ever ;  and  that  the  diffe- 
rences between  England  and  Scotland  ihould  be  re-        . 
ferred  to  the  arbitration  of  Louifa  of  Savoy,   mo  -  between 
ther  to  the  king  of  France,  and  cardinal  Wolfey.  ^IP01? 
On.  the  feventh  of  Tune  the  two  kings  met  on  &„„, 
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a.  c.  1520.  horfeback,   in  the  valley  of  Arden,   where  they  a- 
Jighted  i  and,  after  mutual  falutation,  walked  arm 
jn  arm  into  a  rich  tent,  pitched  for  their  accommoda- 
.    tion.     On  Monday  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month, 
the  jufts  and  tournaments  began  in  fight  of  the  la- 
dies, for  whom  fcaftblds  were  erected.     Both  kings 
entered  the  lifts,  and  behaved  with  great  dexterity ; 
though  Henry   bore  away  the  honour  of  the  field. 
He   ran   a   tilt   againft  monfieur  de  Grandeville, 
whom  he  difabled  at-  the  Second  encounter.     He 
engaged  monfieur  de  Montmorency,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  unhorfe.     He  fought  at  faulchi- 
on  with  a  French  nobleman,  who  prefented  him 
with  his  courfer,  in  token  offubmiffion  ;  he  difarm- 
ed  monfieur  de  Fleurange  ;  and  fignalized  himfelf 
above  all  others  in  throwing  the  javelin,  wielding 
the  fword  and  target,   and  fighting  with  the  two- 
handed  fword,   an   cxercife  ac  which   Francis  was 
H°J[ '    'Mikewife   very  expert.     This   monarch,  probably, 
Herbert,      thought  he  fhould  find   his  account  in  gratifying 
Henry's  vanity,  by  allowing  him  to  enjoy  this  pet- 
ty preheminence.     Thefe  exercifes  being  finifrVd, 
the   two    kings  regaled  each  other  with  feafting, 
balls,   mafquerades,    and  -mutual  prefents.     They 
Teemed  to  vie  with  tar  h  other  in  fplendor  and  magni- 
ficence i  infomuch  that  the  place  of  this  interview 
was  ftiled,   the  field  of  cloth  of  gold.     At  length 
they  parted  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June-,  and 
Flenry,  with  his  train,  returned  to  Calais.     On  the 
tenth  of  July  the  king  returned  the  emperor's  com- 
pliment,  by  vifiting  him  and  his  aunt  Margaret  at 
Gravelines  •,  and  next  day  they  accompanied  him 
back  to  Calais,  where  they  were  royally  entertained. 
FVancis  was  greatly  alarmed  at  thefe  reciprocal  vi- 
fits :   and  hisjealoufy  was  not  without  foundation; 
for,  on  this  occafion,  they,  in  all  probability,  pro- 
jected the  alliance  which  was  concluded  in  the  fe- 
qucl.     In  the  mean  time  Henry  failed  with  the  firft 
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fair  wind  for  England,  where  he  and  his  retinue  a.  c.  1520. 
arrived  in  fafety-,  and  Charles  repaired  to  Aix-la- 
Chapel,  where  he  was  folemnly  crowned  emperor 
on  the  iwenty-firft  day  of  October. 

Luther's  doctrine  having  by  this  time  gained 
ground  in  almoft  every  diftrict  of  Germany,  pope 
Leo,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  foothe  him 
with  promifes,   and  intimidate  him  with  threats,  at 
length  publifhed  a  bull  of  excommunication  againft 
him  and  all  his  adherents.     Luther  appealed  from 
this  fentence  to  a  general  council,  and  let  his  holi- 
nefs  at  defiance.     Then  the  pope  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  put  him  to  death, 
or  fend  him  to  Rome  ;  but,  that  prince  refufing  to 
comply  with  his  requeft,  the  papal  nuncio  ordered 
Luther's  books  to  be  publicly  burned  at  Cologne; 
and  Luther,  in  revenge,  committed   the  body  of 
the  canon  law  to  the  flames  at  Wirtemberg,  and 
publifhed  a  book  to  juftify  his  conduct.     He  was 
Supported  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  paffion- 
ately  defired  to  fee  a  reformation  in  the  church :  he- 
was  feconded  in  his  endeavours  by  Ulricus,  Zuin-    t 
glius,  and  Philip  Melancthon,  a  man  of  equal  pie- 
ty and  learning ;  and  he  was  encouraged  to  perfe- 
vere  by  Erafmus,  who  afTured  him  he  had  many 
favourers  in  England  and  the  Low  Countries  -,  and 
exhorted  him  to  proceed  with  modefty  and  circum- 
fpection.     The  emperor,  after  his  coronation,  af- a.  c.  1521^ 
fembled  a  diet  at  Worms  ;  where,  being  inftigated 
by  the  complaints  and  remonftrances  of  the  pope, 
he  fummoned  Luther  to  appear  at  the  afTembly, 
and  granted  him  a  fafe*  conduct  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
perfon;  he  accordingly  appeared,  and,  refufing  to 
retract  his  tenets,  was  with  his  favourers,  profcrib- 
ed  by  public  edict.     Every  zealous  papifl  drew  hissleId2n< 
pen  againit  this  reformer;  and,  among  the  reft, 
Henry  king  of  England  declared  himfelf  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Roman  church.     He  was  particularly  Herbert*. 
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a  c.  1521.  jncenfed  againft  Luther  for  the  liberties  he  had  ta- 
ken with  Thomas  Aquinas,  an  author  in  great  re- 
The  king  queft  both  with  the  king  and  the  cardinal.  Thus 
TinftLu  ammated,  ne  compofed  a  book,  Dc  Septem  Sacra- 
thcr.  mentis;  in  which  he  itrenuoufly  oppofed  Luther  in 

the  article  of  indulgences,  the   number  of  facra- 
ments,  and  the  papal  authority.     This  performance 
*n<ii«ho:    was  prdented  by  John   Clarke,  dean  of  Windfor, 
th^HtfTiJ?  in  *ul1  confiftory,  to  the  pope,  who  received  it  with 
Fidd  Dt-     great  folemnrty  of  applaufe  \   and,  with  the  unani- 
mous conient  of  the  college  cf  cardinals,   iflued  a 
bull,  in  which  he  beftowed  upon  Henry  the  honour- 
able title  of  Fidei  Defcnfor,  or  Defender  of  the  faith. 
Warie-  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  were  fo 

cm^or  aad  jfealoiM  of  each   other,  that  they  wanted   nothing 
the  French    but  a  pretext   to  comment  hostilities.     Francis, 
In£'  therefore,  on  pretence  of  his  rival's  having  infring- 

ed the  treaty  of  Noyon,  fent  an  army  into  Navarre, 
under  the  command  of  Lefparre  of  the  houfe  of 
Foix  •,  who,  finding  that  kingdom  almofl  wholly 
deftitute  of  troops,  reduced  it  in  the  (pace  of  fifteen 
days.  Elevated  with  this  fuccefs,  he  entered  Spain, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Logrogno,  in  the  province  of 
Guipulcoa.  The  Spaniards,  though  divided  into 
iactions,  were  fo  alarmed  at  this  invafion,  that 
they  united  for  their  common  fafety.  Having  af- 
fembled  a  numerous  army,  they  defeated  and  took 
the  French  general,  and  recovered  Navarre  in  lefs 
time  than  Lefparre  had  fpent  in  the  conqueft  of 
that  kingdom.  Francis,  not  contented  with  this 
attack,  fpirited  up  a  new  enemy  againfl  Charles,  in 
the  perfon  of  Robert  de  la  Marck,  prince  of  Sedan, 
and  fovereign  cf  Bouillon  •,  who,  thinking  himielf 
injured  by  the  emperor,  fent  him  a  meflage  of  de- 
fiance •,  and,  putting  himielf  at  the  head  of  five 
thouland  men,  whom  he  had  enlifted  in  France, 
inverted  Vireton,  a  place  in  the  province  of  Lux- 
embourg.     Charles   immediately   lummoned   the 

king 
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king  of  England  to  his  ailiftance,  according  to  the  A-c-  J52', 
ftipulations  of  the  league  of  London  ;  and  Henry, 
influenced  by  the  cardinal,  was  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  blame  of  the  rupture  upon  Francis. 
He  forthwith  lent  an  ambaffador  to  that  prince,  re- 
quiring him  to  defift  from  all  hoitilities  againfl  the 
emperor,  not  only  in  Luxembourg,  but  likewife  in 
Navarre-,  and  Francis  thought  proper  to  comply 
with  his  demand,  rather  than  furnifh  Henry  with  a 
colour  to  declare  for  his  rival.  The  French  king 
had  already  concluded  a  league  with  the  pope  for 
conquering  and  dividing  between  them  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  -,  but,  Francis  diftrufting  Leo's  fincerity, 
and  procraftinating  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
the  pope  fufp-cted  him  in  his  turn,  and  privately 
engaged  in  a  league  with  the  emperor  for  driving 
the  French  out  of  the  Milanefe,  and  reftoring  thac 
dutchy  to  Francis  Sforza.  The  pope  enlifted  fix 
thoufand  Swifs  in  his  fervice.  and  augmented  his      .  .    . 

r  •  r^\  j        j   Guicciardt* 

torces  on  various  pretences.      I  he  emperor  ordered  ni. 
the  viceroy  of  Naples  to  hold  the  troops  of  that 
kingdom  ready  to  march  at  the  firft  notice-,  and 
Prolper  Colonna  was  declared  general  of  the  league. 
Before  they  declared  themlelves  openly,  they  made 
unfuccefsful   attempts  to  furprife  Genoa,    Milan, 
and  Como  -,  and,  the  fufpicion  of  Francis  being  at 
length  aroufed,  he  levied  twenty  thoufand  Swifs, 
and  fent  them  to  Milan,  under  the  command  of 
Lautrec.     By  this  time  Frofper  Colonna,  having 
arlembled  his  forces,  invented  Parma  •,  but  was  ob- 
liged to  raife  the  fiege  by  Lautrec,  who  purfued  him 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Milanefe;  and,  fup- 
pofing  he  had  nothing  farther  to  fear  from  his  ef- 
forts,    withdrew   Leicun   with    his  garrifon  from 
Parma.     The  inhabitants  immediately  declared  for 
the  pope ;  Lautrec  was  abandoned  by  the  Swifs  5 
and  Profper  Colonna,   purfuing  him  in  his  turn, 
not  only  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Como,  but  alfo 
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a.c.  1521.  fubdued  the  whole  Milanefe,  except  a  few  inconfi 

derable  places. 
Death  of  The  French,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  been 
pope  Leo  x  entirely  expelled  from  Italy  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  had  not  the  progrefs  of  the  allies  been 
flopped  by  the  death  of  pope  Leo,  who  is  faid  to 
havediedofexcefsof  joy,  at  thefuccefs  of  the  league. 
The  news  of  his  deccafe  no  fooner  reached  the  army 
than  the  troops  which  he  had  en  lifted  difperfed  ;  and 
the  Florentines  returned  to  their  own  country:  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  recovered  fome  of  his  places  in  the 
Romagna  •,  and  Francis  Maria  de  la  Rovera  retriev- 
ed the  dutchy  or  Urbino.  Lautrec  might  now  have 
triumphed  in  his  turn,  had  he  been  properly  fup- 
ported  •,  but  Francis  was  entirely  engroffed  by  the 
means  of  defending  himfelf  in  Picardy  and  Flan- 
ders. The  emperor,  not  contented  with  having 
humbled  Robert  de  la  Marek,  aiTembled  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  be  flowed  the  command  of  it  upon 
the  count  de  Naftau,  who  approaching  Champagne, 
Francis  represented  to  the  king  of  Fngland  that  he 
could  no  longer  forbear  taking  arms  in  his  own  de- 
tence,  as  Charles  certainly  intended  to  invade  his 
Hmry  offers  dominion^.  Henry  pretended  he  would  remain 
Im^'ire  C-  neuter  in  the  quarrel ;  of  which,  however,  he  orTer- 
twefnthe  ed  himfelf  as  the  arbitrator,  propofing  that  they 
TxSSf*  Should  lend  their  plenipotentiaries,  by  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  to  Calais,  where  they  fhould  find  cardi- 
nal Wolfey,  veiled  with  full  power  to  act  in  his 
Mesertt,  name  as  mediaror.  Charles  willingly  embraced  this 
propofal,  becaule  he  had  made  lure  of  the  favourite-, 
and  Francis  durft  not  reject  it,  left  he  fhould  dilb- 
biige  the  k;, ng  of  Fngland  :  it  was  therefore  agreed 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  monarchs,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  and  the  cardinal,  mould  meet  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place  ;  but,  before  this  congrefs 
was  opened,  the  lord  of  Liques,  with  an  army  of 
the  emperor's    fubje&s,    made    himfelf  mailer  of 
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Mortagne,  and  St.  Amand,   to  which  he  had  laid  A- c-  >5^»- 
fome  family  claim ;  the  governor  of  Flanders  in- 
verted Tournay,    and  the  Imperialifis  razed  the 
town  of  Ardres. 

On  the  fourth  day.  of  Auguft  the  conferences  congref* sat 
were  opened  at  Calais,  where  the  cardinal  appear-  ^ais. incf~ 
ed  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  fovereign,  in  quality  of 
Henry's  lieutenant,  poffeiTed  of  the  great  feal  of 
England,  and  veiled  with  ample  power  to  ter- 
minate the  quarrel  between  the  two  parties  -,  to  re- 
new the  alliance  between  France  and  England  \  and 
conclude  any  other  league  that  fhould  be  for  his 
mailer's  interefl.  During  this  negotiation,  the  im*  Rymer. 
perial  general  took  Mouzon  in  Champagne,  and 
befieged  Mezieres ;  which,  however,  he  could  not 
reduce.  Then  he  retired  into  the  county  of  Na - 
mur ;  and,  the  French  army,  being  by  this  time  af- 
fembled,  marched  into  Flanders  ;  where  they  fub- 
dued  feveral  places  of  importance,  and  had  well 
nigh  furprifed  the  emperor  in  his  retreat  towards 
Valenciennes.  At  the  fame  time  another  body  of 
French  forces  was  fent  into  Navarre,  under  the 
conduct  of  admiral  Bonnivet,  who  befieged  and 
took  the  important  town  of  Fontarabia,  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain.  Wolfey,  mean 
while,  continued  to  prefide  at  the  congrefs ;  but, 
feemed  lefs  foliicitous  about  procuring  an  accom- 
modation, than  in  fixing  the  blame  of  the  rupture 
upon  Francis.  The  emperor's  plenipotentiaries  de- 
manded, That  the  French  king  would  reftore  Bur- 
gundy to  their  mailer,  and  renounce  all  pretenfions 
to  the  homage  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  The 
French  not  only  rejected  thefe  articles  with  difdain, 
but  moreover,  infilled  upon  the  reftiturion  of  Mi- 
lan and  Navarre,  as  well  as  upon  the  emperor's  re- 
linquilhing  his  enterprize  upon  Tournay,  which  he 
Hill  kept  befieged.  As  neither  party  would  abate 
in  their  demands,  the  cardinal  declared,  thai:  he  law 
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a.  c.  i5it.  no  proipe6t  of  an  accommodation;  and  defired  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  both  powers  to  f>gn  a  treaty, 
importing,  That  the  herring  ft(hcrs  of  France,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  might   fifh  unmojefted  until 
the  end   of  January:     That    the  fubjects   of  the 
fovereigns  at  war  fhould  not  purfue  any  veliel  into 
the  ports  of  England,  or  commit  any  violence  in 
his  dominions  :    That  the  pope's  nuncio  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  congrefs,  might  freely  re- 
tire without  danger  to  their  perlons  and   retinues : 
and,  That  the  king  of  England,  and  the  cardinal 
legate  his  lieutenant,  fhould  be  the  conservators  ot 
Rvmer.       theie  conventions,  to  be  ratified  in  ten  days.  They 
were  accordingly  ligned  and  ratified  ;   and  the  war 
continuing  to  rage  with  great  animofity,   Francis 
made   himfelf  mailer  of  Hefdin  •,  while  Tournay 
furrendered  to  the  emperor. 
L«r.ue  Woifey,  after  lbme  feigned   endeavours  to  find 

•gainfl        out  other  expedients  for  a p.'.cii;  .      .•aired  to 

tweenthe"   Biuges,  where  he  comli:         .  league  b.-iween  Hen- 
emperor  wd  |y  ancj    t|e  emperor  ag  tee,  by  which  the 
king  of  England  obliged  himfeti  I        'ack  Francis 
with  an  af  my  cf  forty  ch  >u;  n>  and  to  bellow 
upon  Charles  the  princefs  Mary,   who  had  aheady 
been   betrothed    to   the    danphin.       Thus   Henry 
declared  himfelf  the  enemy  of  F;anris,  without  the 
leait  provocation,    and  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
found  policy,    conf.dering    the    va.it  power  ot  the 
emperor,  which  it  was  his  inteicft  to  balance.   Buf, 
this  (rep  was  like  all  the  reft  of  his  conduct,  lug- 
gefted  by  cardinal  Woifey,  whofe  heart  was  let  up- 
on the  papacy,  which   he  hoped   to  obtain  by  the 
influence  of  Charles,  who  had  already  procured  for 
him  the  bifhopric  of  Paler.cia  in  Caltile,  with  the 
adminiftration  of  the  fee  of  BadajdM.     His  legation 
was  protracted  for  two  years  •,  and  Leo  betore  his 
death  had  iilued  a  bull,   impowering  him  to   create 
fifty  knights,   as   many  counts   palatine,  the  like 
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number  of  acolytes  and  chaplains,  and  forty  apof-  A-c-  W« 
tolical  notaries :  to  legitimate  baftards,  grant  the 
doctor's  degree  in  all  the  faculties,  as  well  as  all 
forts  of  difpenfations  :  nay,  to  all  the  honours, 
wealth,  and  power  he  already  poiTeffed,  he  this  year 
received  the  addition  of  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  in  commendam.  No  wonder  that  a  prelate 
of  his  ambition,  thus  forwarded  by  every  gale  of 
profperity,  fhould  afpire  at  the  higheft  dignity  of 
the  church.  He  is  even  feid  to  have  been  fo 
impatient  to  pofTefs  St.  Peter's  chair,  that  he  was 
concerned  in  abridging  the  days  of  Leo  by  poifon. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  certainly  fo  arrogant  as 
to  affecT:  contempt  for  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  fo  vindictive,  that  the  mod  powerful 
peer  in  England  could  not  difoblige  him  with  im- 
punity. 

His  revengeful  difpofition  appeared  too  plainly 
in  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  weak 
nobleman  of  ftrong  paffions  and  the  moil  childiih 
vanity;  who  was  fo  unguarded  as  to  fay,  in  a  pri- 
vate company,  that  fhould  the  king  die  without 
iffue,  he  would  lay  claim  to  the  crown  as  the  de- 
fendant of  Anne  of  Gloucefter,  grand-daughter  of 
Edward  III.  and  that,  mould  he  ever  afcend  the 
throne,  he  would  punifh  Wolfey  according  to  his 
demerit.  This  expreiTion  was  reported  to  the  car- 
dinal, who  forthwith  devoted  him  to  deftruction. 
He  bribed  fome  of  his  domeftics  to  betray  the  pri- 
vate life  and  converfation  of  their  mafter.  From 
their  information,  the  cardinal  learned  that  he  cor- 
refponded  with  one  Hopkins,  a  monk  in  the  priory 
of  Hinton,  who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
and  flattered  the  duke  with  aiTurances  of  his  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  throne  of  England.  Wolfey,  having 
thus  collected  furfkient  matter  for  an  impeachment, 
deprived  him  of  his  two  principal  fupports,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  his   father-in-law,  who 
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a,c.  15::.  Was  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  frivolous  pre- 
tence of  his  claiming;  fome  wards  to  which  he  had 
no  title  •,  and  his  fon-in-law  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  Ireland,  that  he  might 
be  at  a  diflance  from  London.  Theie  previcu  fteps 
being  taken,  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  arretted  and  accufed  of  high-treafon.  The 
chief  evidence  againft  him  was  one  Knevit,  whom 
he  had  difmiffed  from  his  fervi.ce  for  fome.  mifde- 
meanors.     He  was   taxed  with  having  i  ntly 

confulted  Hopkins  the  monk,  touching  the  fuc- 
cefTion  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  with  having  affected 
popularity  •,  with  having  declared  to  Knev  t,  that 
it  he  were  ill  ufed  he  would  execute  againft  Henry 
the  icheme  which  his  father  had  projected  againft 
Richard  III.  whom  that  nobleman  n  1  d  to  i:ave 
afTafiinated  v/ith  a  knife,  had  he  been  admitted  nto 
his  prefence  ;  and  with  having  faid  to  lord  Aber- 
gavenny, that  fhould  the  king  die  he  would  af- 
iume  the  rule  of  the  realm,  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
pofition  i  adding,  that  fhould  the  lord  Abergavenny 
difclofe  his  purpofe,  he  would  call  him  to  account 
in  fmgle  combat.  Lie  was  tried  by  oi.e  '4uke,  one 
marquis,  feven  earls,  and  twelve  barons,  before  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  appointed  high-fteward  for  the 
occafion.  When  he  heard  the  indictment  read,  he 
faid  it  was  a  falie  forged  confpiracy  :  ncvenhelefs, 
he  was  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  Knevit,  Hop- 
kins, and  two  others ;  and  condemned  to  die  the 
DdVc  of  death  of  a  traitor.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  could  not 
hmic  help  ihedding  tears  when  he  pronounced  his  fen- 
vctenrr      tence;  to  which  the  duke  replied,  "  My  lord  of 

run  tn  XT       r   ..  r        \  •  1 

,  md      <c  Norlolk,  you  ipeak  to  me  as  to  a  traitor  ;   but, 
"  traitor  was  I  never.     My  lords,    I  malign   you 
not  for  what  you  have  done ;  but,  may  the  eter- 
nal God  forgive  you  my  death,  as  I  do.     I  fhall 
n°ver  fue  to  the  king  for  life  :   however,  he  is  a 
I*  gsacious  prince,  and  more  grace  may  come  from, 
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c?  him  than  I  defire  •,  and  fo  I  intreat  you,   my  A-C«*s*i» 
*c  lords,  and  all  my  fellows,  to  pray  for  me."   He  Hall 
was  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  where  he  received  Hoiimgfhed. 
a  mefTage  from  the  king,    intimating,  that  his  pu-  Herbert* 
nilhment  was  mitigated  into  a  decapitation  ;  and 
he  fuffered  death  accordingly,  to  the  univerfal  re- 
gret of  the  people,  who  did  not  fcruple  to  impute 
his  fate  to  the  ill  offices  of  the  cardinal,  whom  they 
openly  libelled  as  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  delighting 
in  blood. 

Henry  now  wanted  nothing  but  a  pretext  for  a.  c.  1522. 
declaring  his  junction  with  the  emperor.  He  al- 
ledged,  in  his  own  juftification,  that  Francis  had 
been  the  aggrerTor  in  the  affair  of  Robert  de  la 
Marck ;  but,  he  was  really  incenfed  againft  the 
French  king,  for  allowing  the  duke  of  Albany  to 
return  to  Scotland  from  France,  where  he  had  been 
detained  for  fome  years  at  the  requeft  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  monarch,  that  he  might  intermeddle  the  more 
fuccefsfully  in  the  Scottifh  affairs  during  the  ab~ 
fence  of  the  regent.  Befides,  he  imagined  the  duke 
intended  to  marry  his  filler,  the  queen  dowager  of 
Scotland,  becaufe  fhe  had  fued  for  a  divorce  from 
her  hufband  the  earl  of  Angus ;  and  the  duke  of 
Albany  had  fupported  her  fuit  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
Notwkhftanding  the  pains  which  the  regent  took 
to  clear  himfelf  of  this  iufpicion,  by  alluring  Henry 
he  had  no  fuch  intention  ±  and  that  his  own  wife 
was  alive,  the  king  of  England  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Scottifh  parliament,  accufing  the  duke  of  a  defign 
upon  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  fo- 
vereign ;  and  defiring  them  to  expel  him  from  the 
realm.  To  this  charge  they  anfwered,  That  he 
had  been  mifinformed  touching  the  'defigns  of  the 
fluke  of  Albany,  which  were  upright  and  honour- 
able ;  that  he  himfelf  had  a&ed  againft  the  interefts 
qf  his  own  nephew  in  fomenting  difturbances  in  his 
kingdom  :  ancj3  t.hat  if  he  was  not  inclined  to  re- 
new 
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A.c.152*.  ncw  trie  truce  with  the  regent,  they  would  endea- 
vour to  defend    their  country   from  his  attacks. 
When  he  received  this  anfwer,   together  with  a  let- 
ter from  his  filler,  reproaching  him  for  his  finifter 
defigns  upon  her  fon  James,  he  ordered   the  lord 
Dacres  to  march  with  five  hundred  men  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland,  and  proclaim,  that  the  Scottifh 
parliament  mould  make  peace  with  him  within  a 
certain  time  at  their  peril.    His  aim  was  to  furnifh 
his  own  party  in  that  kingdom  with  a  pretence  for 
refufing  to  ferve  the  regent,  mould  he  attempt  to 
make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  Francis.     So  far  the 
expedient   fucceeded.     The  duke  of  Albany  hav- 
ing raifed  an  army  to  make  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, they  nofooner  approached  tht  frontiers,  than 
many   Jo  ds  of  dittindtion  lvfufed  to  proceed,  de- 
claring they  would  not  involve  their  country  in  an 
Buchanan.    unncceflary  war  with  England.      The  regent  find- 
TYuce  with  ing  it  impracticable  to  do  anything  of  confluence 
Smbad.      for  his  French  ally,   propofed  a  truce,  to  which  the 
king  of  England  readily  afTented.     The  regent  then 
n  turned  to  Paris,  to  concert   new   meafures  with 
Francis  ;   while  Henry  thus  dexreroufly  avoided  a 
war  with  Scotland,  which  would  have  greatly   inter- 
fered with  his  other  projects. 

The  French  king  being  informed  of  what  parTed 

between  the  emperor  and  the  cardinal  at  Bruges, 

fent   letters   patent  to  Henry,   in  which  he  inferted 

the  article  of  the  league  of  London,  obliging  them 

to  aflift  each  other  mutually  -,   then  he  recapitulated 

every  meafure  the  emperor  had  taken  againft  him 

in  Italy,  Champagne,  and  Flanders ;  and  fummoned 

the  king  of  England  to  execute  the  treaty,  to  which 

6£.Puk     he  had  fo  folemnly  fworn.      Henry   affirmed,  that 

Henry  de-     Francis  was  the  fir  ft  aggreffbr,  and  as  he  had  bro- 

dareswar     ken  his  word  with  regard  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 

^ace.       the   Englifh  monarch    fent   over    Clarenci;-ux  the 

herald,  to  declare  war  againft  him  as  a  perturbator 

of 
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of  the  peace  of  Europe.     In  order  to  maintain  this  A«c-  ?5**« 
war,  which    v/as  altogether  unjuft   and    impolitic, 
the  king,   by  the  advice   of  the    cardinal,  ifTued 
warrants  to  all  fheriffs  and  conflables,  to  number 
the  people  from  the  age  of  fixteen  upwards,  and 
fpecify  the  effects  of  each  individual,  that  he  might 
borrow  a  tenth  of  the    laity,   and  a  fourth  of  the 
clergy,  befides  twenty  thoufand  pounds,   which  he 
exacted  by  way  of  loan  from  the  city  of  London, 
This  dangerous  expedient  produced  great  clamours 
among  the  people,   who  loudly  exclaimed  againfi 
Wolfey  as  the  author  of  the  impofition  ;  and  the 
London  merchants  refufed  to  fpecify  the  value  of 
their  effects,  alledging,  that  as  their  fubftance  was 
diflributed    in  various   channels  of  commerce,    it 
could  not  be  properly  afcertained  :  fo  that  Henry, 
rather  than  expofe  himfelf  to  interline  commotions, 
relaxed  in  the  feverity  with  which  he  had  begun  to 
collect  the  loan;  and  received  what  the  merchants 
thought  proper  to  prefent  for  his  fervice. 

Wolfey  was  not  fo  chagrined  at  this  mifcarriage, 

as  at  his  difappointment  with  refpect  to  the  papacy. 

Though  the  emperor  had  promifed  to  fupport  his 

pretenfions  with  all  his  interefl,  he  had  no  intention 

to  keep  his  word.     He  wanted  to  have  a  pope  who 

fhould  be  wholly  devoted  to  his  interefl  -,  and  he 

knew  Wolfey  too  well,  to  think  he  mould  be  able 

to  govern  fuch  a  pontiff;  he  therefore  refolved  to 

promote  his  own  preceptor  cardinal  Adrian  Flo- 

rentius,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  to  the  papacy  ;  and 

to  conduct  his  election  in  fuch  a  manner,    that  he 

fhould  not  run  the  rifque  of  forfeiting  the  friend- 

fhip  of  Wolfey,  who  had  reminded  him  of  his  pro- 

mife  •,  and  fent  Richard  Pace  to  manage  his  intereft 

at  Rome,   immediately  after  the  deceafe  of  Leo. 

Charles  took  his  meafures  on  this  occafion  with 

fuch  art  and  addrefs,  that  Adrian  was  unanimoufly 

chofen  pope  in  the  conclave,  without  the  emperor's 

appearing 
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a.c.  1522.  appearing  to  intermeddle  in  the  affair.  The  very 
Gukciar-  choice,  however,  of  this  peribn,  plainly  pointed 
dm1,  out  the  directors  of  the  election  •,  and  doubtlefs, 

Wolfey  mutt  have  been  equally  mortified  and   in- 
cenfed  againft  Charles  :  though  he   thought  pro- 
per to  fupprefs  his  refentment,  in  hope  of  being 
able  to  profit  by  the  emperor's  friendlhip  on  fome 
future  occafion,  as  the  new  pontiff  Adrian  VI.  wa 
old  and  infirm.    On  the  other  hand,  Charles  found 
it  neceflary  to  keep  up  a  friendly  correfpon 
with  the  Fnglifh  cardinal,  wcii  knowing  ;t  intirely 
depended  on  that  prelate,  whether  or  not  he  0        I 
The  emrer- Jive  on  amicable  terms  with  Henry.     It  was 
inEnghnd.  fore  with  a  view  to  cultivate   this  friendfhip,  that 
the  emperor,  in  his  voyage  to  Spain,  tout  hi     on 
the  twenty-fixth  day  of  May  at  Dover,   where  he 
found  the  cardinal  waiting  for  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent retinue;  and  Henry  in  perfon,   repairing  to 
the    fame   place,     conducted   him  to   Greenwich. 
From  thence  they  went  together  to  London,  where 
they  were  entertained  with  great  fplendor,  the  car- 
dinal celebrating  mafs  before  them,  with  all    the 
pomp  of  a  fovereign  pontiff:  then  the  king  invited 
Charles  to  Windfor,  where  he  was  intlalled  in  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  which  his  brother  Ferdinand 
had  likewife«been  admitted. 
Trwty  of         After  this  ceremony,  the  two  monarchs  conferred 
wiadfor.     together  upon    more   important  fubjects,   and  ra- 
tified the  treaty  of  Bruges  in  the  molt  folemn  man- 
ner.    In   the  preamble,    Henry   declared    himielf 
abfolved  of  all  obligations  to  Francis,  who  had  be- 
gun the  war  againlt  the  emperor  •,  and  fent  the  duke 
of  Albany  into  Scotland,    contrary  to  his  engage- 
ments.      The   contracting    parties     agreed,    That 
Charles  mould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Mary,    as  foon 
as  {ho  mould  have  attained  the  twelfth  year  of  her 
age  y    and    receive    as    her   portion   four  hundred 
thcufand  crowns,    from  which,   however,  Henry 

{hould 
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mould  deduct  what  he  had  lent  to  Maximilian:  a. 0.1521. 
That,  if  either  party  fhould  recede  from  this  contract 
of  marriage,  he  mould  pay  four  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  to  the  other :   That,  by  a  certain  limited 
time,  the  emperor  mould  invade  France  on  the  fide 
of  Spain  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  while 
the  king  of  England   mould  enter   Picardy  with 
the  like  number :  That   neither   peace  nor  truce 
fhould  be  concluded  without  their  mutual  confent : 
That  the  conquefts  made  in  France  mould  belong 
to  him  who  had  the  beft  pretentions  to  the  con- 
quered places ;  and,   That  in  order  to   avoid   all 
difpute  on  this  fubjecl:,  they  mould  declare  their  fe- 
parate  pretentions  before  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign :  That  the   two  powers  mould   aflift  each 
other  reciprocally,    in   cafe  the  king  of  England 
might  be  inclined  to  fubdue  Scotland,   or  reduce 
Ireland  to  implicit  obedience;  or  the  emperor  be 
difpofed  to  recover  Guelderland  or  FrieQand  ;    and 
in  cafe  England  mould  be  attacked  by  the  Scots,  or 
Flanders  by  the  duke  of  Guelderland  :    That  they 
fhould  fubmit  to  the  fpiritual  jurifdiflion  of  the 
cardinal  of  York,  as  pope's  legate,  and  require  him 
to    pronounce   the   fentence  of  excommunication 
again  It   that  prince  who   mould  firft  violate  the 
treaty,  which  in  the  mean  time  mould  be  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  common  enemy  :  That  Rynwr. 
the  pope  mould  be  defired  to  engage  in  this  league  Herbert. 
as  a  contracting  party :  Thar  the  Venetians  mould  * 
be  admitted  into  the  alliance,  provided  they  would 
renounce   their   engagements  with  France  :    and, 
That  the  two  principal  powers  mould  endeavour  to 
detach  the  Swifs  from  the  French  intereft,  or  at 
Jeaft,  prevail  upon  them  to  remain  neuter.     This 
league  being  figned  and  confirmed,  Charles  obliged 
himfelf  by  lettters  patent,  to  make  up  to  Henry  the 
fums  that  were  due  to  him  from  Francis,  in  cafe 
that  prince  mould,  on  account  of  this  alliance,  re- 
fute 
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a.c.  15*2.  fufe  to  continue  the  payments  to  which  hehad  bound 
himfelf  by  treaty.  The  emperor  like  wife  engaged  to 
pay  to  Wolfey  the  penfion  of  twelve  thoufand  Jivres1 
which  he  had  received  from  Francis  in  lieu  of  the 
bifhopric  of  Tournay,  befides  an  annuity  of  two  thou- 
fand five  hundred  ducats,  in  the  roomof  what  hedrew 
from  the  fee  of  Budajox.  But  thefe  liberalities  of  the 
emperor  were  amply  recompenfed  by  a  large  fum 
which  he  borrowed  of  Henry  before  his  departure. 

During  the  five  weeks  he  fpent  in  England,  he 
won  the  affection  of  the  whole  court  by  his  affability 
and  prefents  •,   and   recommended  himfelf  ftrongly 
to  the  nation  in  general,  by  appointing  the  earl  of 
Surrey  admiral  of  his  fleet.     While  he   refided   at 
London,    that    nobleman,    who  commanded    the 
joint  fleets  of  England  and  Flanders,   made   two 
defcents  upon  the  coaft  of  France,   from  whence  he 
carried  off  confiderable  booty  •>  and  afterwards  con- 
tari  of       voyed  the  emperor  to  Spain.     On  his  return  from 
t'tha  b "fy  tnis  expedition,  he  was  lent  over  to  Calais  with  a 
of  tcrccs  in- body  of  forces,  to  join  the  count  de  Bure,  the  im- 
^  (1Cdf  y'    perial  general  ;  and   thefe   having  ravaged  part  of 
Picardy,  undertook  the    fiege  of  Hefdin,   which, 
however  they  could  not    reduce.     Then  they  at- 
tacked Douriens,  which  they  took  and  burned,  to- 
gether with   Marquife,  and  tome  other  places  of 
little  importance  -,    but,    the   winter  approaching, 
and  difienfion  prevailing  between  the  generals,   the 
carl  of  Surrey  withdrew  his   troops  to  Calais,  and 
Geiecurr    returned  to  England.     The  French  king  was  (till 
<*u>1'  more  unfortunate   in    Italy,    where  Lautrec,   who 

commanded  his  troops,  was  defeated  at  Bicoque, 
by  Frofper  Colonna  general  of  the  allies.  This 
lait  likewife  made  himfelf  matter  of  Genoa  by  fur- 
prize  :  ib  that  Francis  retained  nothing  in  Italy  but 
the  caftles  of  Milan  and  Cremona  ;  and  thefe  were 
Mexcrai.^  clofely  blocked  up  by  the  Imperalifts.  In  Navarre 
the  French  kept  their  ground  with  good  fuccefs, 

under 
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under  the  marechal  de  Chabanes,    who  compelled  AC-  >5H- 
the  Spaniards  toraife  the  fiege  of  Foncarabia,  which 
he  fupplied  with  a  good  garriibn. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  finding  how  difagreenble  his 
method  of  raifmg  money  had  been  to  the  people, 
advifed  the  king  to  convoke  a  parliament,  which 
met  in  Black- Friars  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April. 
The  clergy  aflembling  in  convocation  at  the  fame  Tran&s. 
time,  Wolfey  demanded  a  fubfidy  of  half  their  re-  £££?"■ 
venue,  payable  in  five  years  •,  and  though  this 
exorbitant  demand  was  oppofed  by  Fox  and 
Fiiher,  biihops  of  Winchefter  and  Rochefter,  the 
afiembly  was  fo  intimidated  by  his  great  power, 
and  vindictive  difpofition,  that  they  complied  with 
his  requefl.  Having  carried  his  point  in  the  convo- 
cation, he  harrangued  the  houfe  of  commons  upon 
the  injuries  which  the  king  had  fuffered  at  the 
hands  of  Francis,  the  neceflity  of  engaging  in  a 
war  with  that  monarch  •,  and  concluded  with  afking 
one  fifth  of  all  lay -effects,  payable  in  four  years. 
This  extraordinary  demand,  though  inforced  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mere  the  fpeaker,  met  with  great  oppo- 
fition  ;  yet  after  obftinate  debates,  the  commons 
agreed,  That  every  man  pofTefTed  of  twenty  pounds 
and  upwards,  of  yearly  rent,  mould  pay  two  mil- 
lings in  the  pound  ♦,  and  the  reft  poiTeiling  above 
two  pounds,  fhould  give  one  milling  in  the  pound  ; 
all  under  that  fum,  and  above  the  age  of  lixteen, 
were  taxed  at  four-pence  a  head,  to  be  payed  in 
two  years.  The  cardinal,  incenfed  at  their  reject- 
ing his  propofal,  repaired  to  the  houfe,  and  defired 
to  hear  their  reafons  for  refufing  his  demands  :•  bur^ 
they  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  they  never  argued 
in  prefence  of  ftrangers  ;  and  he  thought  proper  to 
retire,  extremely  mortified  at  his  repuife.  Yet  the 
commons,  to  manifeft  their  zeal  for  the  king's  fer- 
vice,  voted  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  fubfidy. 
In  this  parliament,  fome  ftatutes  were  enacted  in  Hertot, 

favour 
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a. c.  1523.  favour  of  denifons,  who  trafficked  in  the  fame 
commodities  that  were  fold  by  aliens :  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  coin  :  for  the  convenience  of  foldiers 
in  the  king's  fervice  :  for  attainting  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  restoring  his  fon  lord  Henry 
Stafford,  to  his  honours  and  eftate  :  and,  for  im- 
powering  the  king  to  repeal  attainders,  by  his  let- 
ters patent. 

About  this  time  too,  Henry  inftituted  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  in  London,  to  whom  he  granted 
by  charter  divers  privileges,  which  they  enjoy  to 
this  day.  Pope  Adrian  prolonged  Wolfey's  lega- 
tion for  five  years,  and  beftowed  upon  him  the  rich 
bifhopric  of  Durham,  in  lieu  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
which  he  refigned.  Chriftian,  king  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  being  driven  out  of  both  kingdoms  for 
his  cruelty  and  oppreflion,  arrived  in  England  with 
his  queen,  who  was  filter  to  the  emperor  •,  and  on 
that  account  they  met  with  a  very  honourable  re- 
ception. Henry  affected  to  renew  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance between  England  and  Denmark,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  actual  poffcfTion  of  his  dominions  ;  and  after 
they  had  received  fome  valuable  prefents,  they  re- 
turned to  Flanders. 

The  expedition  againfl  France  was  haftened  by 
an  incident  very  unfavourable  for  Francis.  The 
duke  of  Bourb'jn,  conftable  of  that  kingdom,  being 
perfecuted  by  the  king's  mother,  whofe  affection 
he  had  (lighted,  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  England,  with  whom  he 
engaged  in  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive,  oblig- 
ing himfelf  to  actagainft  Francis  in  the  heart  of  his 
dominions,  with  an  army  of  his  own  vaffals,  rein- 
forced by  feven  thoufand  Imperialifts,  while  Charles 
and  Henry  mould  attack  them  in  Bearne  and  Pi- 

Mczcrai.  cardy.  He  had  flipulated  in  this  treaty,  That  after 
they  mould  have  conquered  France,  he  mould  have 
for  his  fhare  Provence  erected  into  a  kingdom  \  and 

efpoufe 
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efpoufe  the  emperor's  filter  Eleonora,  widow  of  A-c*5«* 
Don  Manuel  king  of  Portugal.  Francis,  who 
never  dreamed  of  thefe  machinations,  was  wholly 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  recovering 
the  dutchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the  pope's  heart  was  fee 
upon  a  general  war  againft  the  Infidels.  For  this 
purpofe  he  endeavoured  to  effect  a  truce  between, 
the  European  powers  ;  and  the  emperor  declared, 
he  would  willingly  affent  to  the  propofal,  provided 
the  truce  could  be  fettled  for  a  term  of  years,  du- 
ring which  they  might  have  time  to  execute  fome 
fcheme  of  importance.  Adrian,  believing  him  fin- 
cere  in  his  profeflions,  preffed  the  king  of  France  to 
agree  that  hoftilities  mould  ceafe  for  three  years  ; 
but  that  prince  declined  the  propofal,  becaufe  he 
plainly  perceived,  that  fuch  a  long  truce  would 
enable  his  enemies  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  in  their 
conqueft  of  Milan.  Then  the  empercr,  and  the 
king  of  England,  perfuaded  the  pope  to  interpofe 
his  apoftolical  power,  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
ceffors  •,  and  Adrian  actually  pubiifhed  a  bull,  or- 
daining a  truce  for  three  years  among  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and  in- 
terdiction to  thofe  who  mould  difobey  his  mandate. 
Francis,  without  paying  the  lead  regard  to  this 
ordinance,  continued  his  preparations,  and  ordered 
his  forces  to  file  off  towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy  ; 
and,  his  holinefs  believing,  that  the  obftinacy  of 
the  French  king  was  the  only  obftacle  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  grand  fcheme  againft  the  Turks,  was 
infenfibly  drawn  into  a  league  againft  France,  with. 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  Ferdinand  arch- 
duke of  Auftria,  brother  to  the  emperor,  the  duke 
of  Milan,  the  Genoefe,  and  the  Florentines.  ^  The 
intention  of  thefe  allies  was  to  feduce  Francis  into 
Italy,  that  while  he  mould  be  engaged  in  the  con- 
queft of  Milan,  they  might  attack  his  dominions  in 
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a.  c.  j52r.  three  different  places.  Charles  had  given  orders 
for  levying  an  army  of  Spaniards  to  act  in  Navarre  •, 
the  troops  of  the  Low  Countries,  joined  by  a  body 
of  Englifh,  were  deftined  for  the  invafion  of  Picar- 
dy  •,  but  they  chieHy  depended  upon  the  duke  of 
Bourbon's  revolt,  in  the  heart  of  France,  of  which 
Francis  had  not  yet  the  fmalleft  fufpicion. 

That  prince  underltanding  the  defencelefs  con- 
dition of  Milan,  which  the  emperor  had  purpofely 
omitted  to  fecure,  fet  out  for  Lyons,  in  his  way  to 
Italy,  while  the   conftable  pretended  to  be   fick  at 
Moulins,    that  he  might  have   an   excufe  for  not 
attending    his    fovereign.      The   king,    however, 
was  at  length  informed   by  two  of  his   domeitics, 
that   he  carried  on  a  private  correfpondence  with 
Charles,  and  repaired  directly  to  Moulins,  where  he 
taxed    him  with  this   treafonable  communication. 
The  duke  frankly  owned,    that  the  emperor  had 
founded   him    on    the  fubject,    by   the   count  de 
Roeulx  i  but,  that  he  had  rejected  his  propofals, 
and  intended   to  have  informed  his  majefty  of  the 
tranfaction,  as  foon  as  his  health  mould  have  per- 
mitted him  to  appear  at  court.     Whether  Francis 
believed    his  profefTions,    or  thought   it  would  be 
dangerous  to  arreft  him  in  themiditof.  his  own  ad- 
herents, he  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Lyons, 
DuBdiay.   and  the  conftable  actually  began  the  journey  in  a 
Duke  of     litter  •,  but,  underltanding,  that  two  of  his  confi- 
Bfourbsoninto  dents  were  arrefted  at  court,  he   retired    privately 
Germany1!    from  his  train  with    one  attendant,  and  travelling 
through  bye-roads,     arrived   fafely  in    Germany. 
Merer*'.     The  king,  fufpecting  from  his  flight,  that  there 
was  fome  dangerous   confpiracy  in   France,    poft- 
poned  his  departure  for   Italy,  though  he  fent  thi- 
ther his  army,  under  the  conduct:  of  admiral  Bonni- 
vet,  who  parted  the  Alps  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  juft  at  the  fame  juncture  when  the  em- 
peror aJTembled  his  army  in  Spain,    and  the  Eng- 
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lift)   forces  arrived  at  Calais,  to  act  in  Picardy  in  A-c'»5*3« 

conjunction  with  the  Flemings. 

The  caftle  of  Milan  had  now  furrendered  to  Pro-  itaTyrisnm 
fper  Colonna  -,  but,  the  fortifications  of  the  place  B«rne, 
were  in  lucn  a  ruinous  condition,  that  if  Bonnivet,  p4an£. 
with  his  forty  thoufand  men,  had  marched  directly 
to  that  capital,  he  would  have  found  the  gates 
open  -,  but  while  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  Novaro  and  Vigevano,  the  imperial  gene- 
ral, though  his  troops  did  not  exceed  the  number 
of  fifteen  thoufand,  repaired  the  bulwarks  with 
fuch  dexterity  and  difpatch,  that  when  Bonnivet  ap- 
proached the  place,  he  found  it  in  a  condition  to 
fuflain  a  fiege.  Thus  difappointed,  he  polled  him- 
felf at  Cheravalla,  in  hope  of  intercepting  the  con- 
voys of  the  enemy  -,  but  he  took  his  meafures  lb 
aukwardly,  that  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  retire 
for  want  of  provifion.  Mean  while  Colonna  dying, 
was  fucceeded  in  command  by  Lanoy  the  viceroy 
of  Naples  •,  but  nothing  of  moment  was  tranfact- 
ed  until  the  duke  of  Bourbon  arrived  at  the  army, 
with  the  commifTion  of  general  in  chief  to  the  em- 
peror. In  Bearne  the  Spaniards  made  a  fruitlefs 
attempt  upon  Bayonne,  and  then  undertook  the 
fiege  of  Fontarabia,  which  they  reduced  by  the 
treachery  of  Frauget,  the  governor.  In  Cham- 
pagne, the  count  de  Furftenburg,  with  eight  thou- 
sand Landfquenets,  took  Cony  and  Monteclair  : 
but  was  afterwards  worfled  at  Neufchatel  by  the 
duke  de  Guile,  who  compelled  him  to  retire  with 
precipitation. 

With  refpect  to  the  campaign  in  Picardy,  the 
king  of  England  fent  an  army  of  fix  hundred  de- 
milances, two  hundred  archers  on  horfeback,  three 
thoufand  on  foot,  five  thoufand  billmen,  and  half 
that  number  of  pioneers,  to  Calais,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  draughted  as  an 
addition  fevenreen  hundred  foldiers  from  that  gar* 
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a.  c.  i523.  j-ifon  •,  and  with  thefe  he  made  an  irruption  into  the 
Duke  of  enemy's  country.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  Sep- 
mak^a  tember  he  was  joined  by  the  count  de  Bure,  with 
coniiderabie  fuch  a  number  of  men  as  formed,  together  with  the 
rHSau,n  Englifh,  about  twenty  thoufandr  Thus  reinforced, 
the  duke  coafted  the  river  Soam,  and  befieged 
Bray,  which  he  took  by  afifauk-,  then,  pafling  the 
river,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Roye  and  Mont- 
didier •,  and,  in  a  word,  advanced  within  eleven 
leagues  of  Paris,  without  meeting  with  the  leaft  op- 
pofuion,  except  in  a  fmall  fkirmifhwith  a  body  of 
French,  commanded  by  monfieur  de  Pontdormy, 
who  efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  Francis,  ex- 
tremely alarmed  at  their  progrefs,  detached  from 
Lyons  the  duke  de  Vendome  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  aflemble  for  the  defence  of  his  capital ; 
and,  the  winter  approaching  with  great  feverity, 
the  allies  thought  proper  to  retire,  though  they 
took  Bouchain  in  their  retreat  •,  neverthelefs,  all 
the  places  they  had  garrifoned  were  immediately 
retaken  by  the  French  general.  Henry  had  or- 
dered the  lord  Montjoy  to  carry  a  reinforcement  of 
fix  thoufand  men  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  when  he 
underftood  that  nobleman  had  left  his  artillery  at 
Valenciennes,  and  returned  to  Calais,  where  he  re- 
folved  to  thy  until  the  king's  anger  fhould  be  ap- 
peared •,  for  Henry  was  incenfed  at  the  difiblution 
of  the  allied  armv. 

During  theft  tranfaclions  pope  Adrian  died,  not 
without  iufpicion  of  poifon,  and  the  conclave  was 
divided  between  cardinal  Colonna  and  Julio  de 
Medkis,  baftard  of  pope  Leo's  uncle  -9  who,  after 
■±  debate  that  lafted  fifty  days,  was  unanimoufly 
Jed  pope,  and  aiTumed  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  Wolley  no  fooner  heard  of  Adrian's  death, 
than  he  defired  the  king  to  write  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand  to  the  emperor,  recommending  him  in 
the  iltongeft  manner  to  the  papacy  :   but  Charles 
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Jiad  already  taken  his  meafures  in  favour  of  Julio;  A  c-  'Sjs- 
and  the  Englifh  cardinal  affected  to  bear  his  difap- 
pointment  with  a  good  grace.  Though,  in  all 
probability,  his  heart  glowed  with  revenge  againff. 
the  emperor,  he  difTembled  his  refentment :  and  the 
king's  refident  at  Rome  was  ordered  to  prefent  his 
compliments  of  congratulation  to  the  new  pope, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  perpetual  grant  of  the 
iegatine  power,  which  had  never  been  conferred  HerW. 
for  life  upon  any  other  perfon. 

Henry  was  not  fo  engroffed  by  his  war  with  A^Irsof 
France,  but  that  he  ftill  intermeddled  in  the  affairs " 
of  Scotland.  His  aim  was  to  take  the  advantage  of 
his  nephew's  minority,  in  order  to  fubdue  his  coun- 
try •,  and,  as  the  greateft  obftacle  to  this  defign  was 
the  viligance  and  activity  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  nobleman's  return 
from  France  :  he  ordered  his  admiral  to  intercept 
him,  if  poflible,  in  the  narrow  feas  •,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  fent  the  earl  of  Surrey  with  an  army, 
to  intimidate  his  partifans  in  Scotland.  The  Eng- 
lifh forces  entered  that  kingdom  accordingly,  where 
they  took  Jedburgh,  and  ravaged  the  neighbour- 
hood :  while  the  Scottifh  party,  whom  Henry  had 
bribed  to  his  intereft,  inceffantly  exclaimed  that  no- 
thing could  fave  the  kingdom  from  total  ruin,  but 
a  peace  with  England.  At  length  the  regent  found 
means  to  deceive  the  Englifh  admiral,  and  arrived 
at  Edinburgh  ;  where,  convening  the  nobility,  he 
exhorted  them  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Henry  with 
vigour  and  difpatch.  Though  he  found  them  ge- 
nerally averfe  to  his  propofal,  he  affembled  an 
army,  and  advanced  to  the  frontiers  %  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Scottifh  lords  abfolutely  refufdd  to 
crofs  the  Englifh  border,  alledging,  that  it  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  them  to  defend  their  own  country  from 
invafion.  The  duke,  extremely  mortified  at  their 
refufal,  ordered  the  French  auxiliaries   to  befiege 
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a.c  1525.  the  caftle  of  Wark,  in  which  they  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  •,  and  when  the  breach  was  thought  practi- 
cable, gave  a  defperate  aiiault  :  but  they  were  re- 
pulf*d  with  great  Haughter  ;  and  the  regent  under- 
Handing  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  was  on  his  march  to 
attack  him  with  a  formidable  army,  thought  pro- 
per to  retire.  In  the  midit  of  thofe  quarrels  that 
divided  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  reformation 
gained  ground  in  Germany  :  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  Zuinglius,  renounc- 
ed divers  articles  of  the  Romith  religion  •,  and 
I  .uther  continued  to  write  in  defence  erf  his  doc- 
trine. Among  other  compofitions  he  publifhed  an 
anfwer  to  Henry's  performance,  in  which  that 
prince  rinding  himlelf  abuied  with  great  fcurrility, 
complained  to  the  Saxon  princes  of  Luther's  inlo- 
Kence,  and  de fired  they  would  prohibit  him  from 
publifhing  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  High 
Dutch  language  :  but  his  remonltrance  produced 
very  little  ei 

A  c  The  war  in  Italy  continued  with  various  fuccefsj 

the  new  pope  refufed  to  renew  the  league  in  which 
his  predeceilbr  had  been  engaged  •,  but  promifed  to 
obferve  an  exac~t  neutrality.  The  duke  of  Bourbon 
being  reinforced  by  iix  thouiand  Landfquenets,  and 
a  body  of  Venetians,  redueed  the  ca(tie  or  Cre- 
mona, and  obliged  Bonnivet  to  repafs  the  Alps, 
when  all  the  places  pofTefTed  by  the  French  in  the 

Su*  «f  the  Milanefe   furrendered   to   the   imperialiils.     Then 

Wtfinitaij  t[1(j  duke,  by  tne  direction  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  cf  England,  entered  Provence,  where  he 
made  himlelf  mailer  of  Aix,  and  fome  other  places, 
and  undertook  the  liege  of  Mar iei lies ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  fain  to  raife  at  the  approacli  of  Fran- 
cis, with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  being  obliged  to  retreat  into  Italy, 
Francis  refolved  to  march  forthwith  into  the  Mi- 
lanefe by  a  fhorter  rout  s  and  the  conftable  being 
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apprifed  of  his  defign,  redoubled  his  diligence,  in  a.€us4« 
order  to  fruftrate  his  intention.  Both  armies  reach- 
ed the  dutchy  on  the  fame  day  ;  then  the  duke, 
being  joined  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples  at  Pavia, 
threw  ftrong  garrifons  into  that  city  and  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  as  the  plague  raged  at  Milan,  retired  to 
vSoncino.  Francis  now  took  pofTefTion  of  Milan 
without  oppofition,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of  Pa- 
via  in  the  beginning  of  November.  By  this  time 
he  had  detached  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  from 
the  interefl  of  Charles :  and  now  he  engaged  in  a 
fecret  treaty  with  the  pope,  who  obliged  himfelf  to 
grant  a  free  pafTage  to  his  troops,  deltined  for  the 
conqueft  of  Naples.  He  accordingly  in  the  fpring 
fent  thither  a  detachment  of  five  or  fix  thoufand 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
who  had  then  quitted  Scotland  ;  and  though  the 
pope  feigned  to  oppofe  them  at  firft,  he  admitted 
them  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  then 
publifhed  his  accommodation  with  the  French  king 
as  the  effect  of  compulfion.  The  emperor,  not-  GuiccianO. 
withftanding  his  natural  phlegm,  was  incenfed  at 
the  defection  of  his  holinefs,  and  even  threatened 
revenge  •,  though  Clement'*  league  with  Francis,  in 
a  great  meafure,  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
imperial  arms,  as  it  induced  Francis  to  divide  his 
forces  and  weaken  his  army. 

Mean  while  the  court  of  England  feemed  to 
adopt  new  maxims.  Henry  made  no  diverfion  in 
Picardy  •,  he  difcontinued  the  payment  of  the  fub- 
fidy  he  had  granted  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon ;  and 
even  demanded  reimburfement  of  the  money  he 
had  lent  to  the  emperor  at  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land. Charles  was  alarmed  at  thefe  concurring 
circumftances,  which  feemed  to  indicate  an  aliena- 
tion in  Henry ;  and  his  fufpicion  was  confirmed 
when  he  received  intelligence  from  his  ambaffadcr 
in  England,  that  a  peribn,  fent  by  the  dutchefs  of 
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Angouleme,  regent  of  France,   had  long  and  fre- 
quent conferences   with  cardinal  Wolfey.     He  no 
longer  doubted  that  this  vindictive  prelate,  whom 
he  had  twice  difobliged  in  the  atfair  of  the  papacy, 
would  perfuade  the  king  of  England  to  abandon 
his  caufe,   and  engage  in  a  league  with  his  enemy. 
He  forefaw  that  the  cardinal  would  be  feconded  in 
his  endeavours  by  the  pope,  who  now  payed  great 
refpect  to  the  court  of  England.   He  confirmed  the 
title  of  Fidei  Defenfor,  which    the  king  had  ob- 
tained from  Leo-,  at  the  defire  of  Wolfey,    he  fup- 
prefled  the  monaftery  of  St.  Fridelwide  inOxford,  on 
which  fpot  the  cardinal  intended  to  found  a  college, 
and  endow  it  with  the  revenues  of  the  convent.  He, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  fame  year,  iiTued  another  bull, 
impowering  the  cardinal  to  fupprefs  as  many  mo- 
nafteries    as  he  mould  think  proper,  to  raife   the 
yearly  rent  of  three  thoufand  ducats  for  the  fame 
purpole ;    and,  in   the    month  of  December,   he, 
with  the  king's  confent,    appointed   cardinal  Lau- 
rentius  Campejus,  bifhop  of  Salifbury. 

The  French  king  ftill  perfifted  in  carrying  on 
the  fiege  of  Pavia,  though  his  operations  were  very 
much  impedrd  by  the  rigour  of  the  feafon ;  and 
his  convoys  were  greatly  interrupted  by  the  impe- 
rial army,  which  had  taken  poll  at  CaiTano.  At 
length  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  gone  to 
Qermany  for  a  reinforcement,  arrived  with  eleven 
thoufand  men,  an  addition  \vhich  rendered  the  Im- 
periahfls  more  numerous  than  the  French;  and, 
on  the  twenty- fifth  day  of  February,  he  attacked 
the  camp  of  Ftancis,  who  was  totally  routed,  and 
taken  prifoner.  This  unexpected  event  produced 
great  alteration  in  the  politics  of  the  European 
princes.  The  kingdom  of  France  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  confirmation,  and  mult  have  been  totally 
ruined,  if  the  emperor  had  followed  his  blow,  and 
the  king  of  England  acted  in  Picardy.  But  Charles 
6  was 
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was  now  become  fo  formidable,  that  the  other  prin-  *• G-  'Pi- 
ces began  to  deliberate  upon  the  formation  of  a 
league  to  counterpoife  his  greatnefs.  The  Vene- 
tians, in  particular,  no  fooner  were  informed  of  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  than  they  propofed  fuch  an  alliance 
to  the  pope.  But  he  preferred  his  own  intereft  to 
the  public  caufe,  and  concluded  a  feparate  treaty 
with  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor.  Mean  while  Charles  affected  to  re- 
ceive the  tidings  of  his  victory  with  great  modera- 
tion ;  and  even  pretended  to  fympathize  with  the 
misfortunes  of  Francis,  who  was  conveyed  to  Spain, 
and  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caflle  of  Ma- 
drid, not  but  that  he  had  already  propofed  condi- 
tions of  peace  to  Francis,  which  that  monarch  reject- 
ed as  oppreffive  and  difhonourable.  His  fitter,  the 
dutchefs  of  Alencon,  arrived  at  the  place  df  his 
confinement,  with  full  powers  from  her  mother  the 
regent,  to  negotiate  a  peace  ;  but  the  emperor  in- 
filled upon  fuch  terms  as  were  judged  unreafonable, 
and  the  captive  king  delivered  to  his  filler  a  writ- 
ing figned  with  his  own  hand,  by  which  he  order- 
ed the  dates  of  France  to  crown  his  fon  the  dau- 
phin. The  parliament  of  Paris,  however,  did  not 
think  this  mandate,  which  was  called  the  edict  of 
Madrid,  a  fufficient  authority  to  contravene  the 
Jaws  of  the  realm,  in  an  affair  of  fuch  importance. 
Charles,  at  bottom,  was  void  of  generofity,  integri- 
ty, and  compaffion.  He  inherited  the  phlegm  of  Du  Btiiay. 
Maximilian,  and  the  fraud  of  Ferdinand.  He  a- 
mufed  Francis  with  a  vague  negotiation,  and  refuf- 
ed  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  his  viceroy  had  con- 
cluded with  the  pope.  Though  he  re- admitted 
Sforza  into  the  poffeffion  of  Milan,  according  to 
his  ftipulations  with  the  allies,  he,  by  means  of  his 
general  in  Italy,  feduced  him  injo  a  confpiracy, 
which  afforded  a  pretence  for  depriving  him  of  his 
dominions.     The  Venetians,  who  were  refolved  to  Mezeras. 

haz- 
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A.c.  1525.  hazard  every  thing  rather  than  this  dutchy  (hould 
remain  in  the  emperor's  hands,  told  his  ambafTador, 
who  preffed  them  to  re-unite  with  his  matter,  that 
the  re-eflablimment  of  Sforza  was  a  previous  Hep, 
without  which  they  would  nc  vtr  enter  into  his  mea- 
sures. The  pope  did  not  adr.  with  the  lame  fpiric 
and  fortitude  -,  for,  while  he  feemed  to'lifren  with 
pleafure  to  the  propofals  01  \  ,  touching  a  ge- 

neral league  againlt  the  houle  of  Aultria,  he  main- 
tained a  legate  in  Spain,  to  treat  of  a  feparate  alli- 
ance. As  this  however  was  protracted  until  he  be- 
gan to  defpair  of  ics  being  brought  to  perfection, 
he  fixed  a  day  for  figning  the  teagu  ;  France 

and  the  Venetians  •,  but,  in  this  inter  he  recei'. 
ed  intelligence  of  the  treaty's  being  concluded  at 
Madrid,  and  then  retracted  his  prumiie  to  thole 
two  powers.  When  the  treaty  arrived,  he  lound 
it  couched  in  terms  lb  dark  and  imbiguoi::.  that  he 
began  to  perceive  he  had  been  duped,   and  rcfult  .1 

Bl-~c "'*'  "  to  ratify  iuch  an  equivocal  engagement.  The  Spa- 
ni(h  ambafTador  affirmed,  that  thole  ambi  ies 
were  undefigned  ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  d  ired 
he  would  draw  up  another  according  to  hi  own 
judgment,  engaging  that  in  two  months  it  i.iould 
be  figned  by  the  emperor. 

The  friendfhip  between  Charles  and  the  king  of 
England  feemed  to  be  on  the  wane  even  before  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  Though  the  princefs  Mary  was 
betrothed  to  the  emperor,  her  father  offered  her  in 
marriage  to  the  king  of  Scotland  ±  and,  on  the  0- 
ther  hand,  the  emperor  made  no  fcruple  to  conclude 
his  marriage  with  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  notwith- 
flanding  his  engagement  with  the  Englifh  princefs. 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  month  of  March  he  had  lent 
the  lord  of  Bure  and  the  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Mechlin  into  England,  to  demand  that  the  princefs 
and  her  portion  mould  be  fent  to  him  without  de- 
lay j  and  that  Henry  mould,  according  to  his  en- 
gage- 
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gagemenr,  enter  Picardy  with  a  powerful  army,  a,  c.  1525. 
Not  but  that  Charles  had  real  caufe  to  complain. 
The  king  of  England  had  promifed  to  furnifh  one 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  month,  towards  the 
duke  of  Bourbon's  expedition  into  F«rance  •,  but,  af- 
ter the  firft  payment,  he  put  a  flop  to  this  fubfidy. 
At  the  fame  time  he  demanded  reimburfement 
of  the  fums  he  had  lent  the  emperor,  when  he 
knew  that  prince  was  in  no  condition  to  comply 
with  his  demand.  Before  the  ambaffadors  of 
Charles  received  their  anfwer  at  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  Francis,  arrived  in  England,  in  a  letter 
from  the  gouvernante  of  Flanders  ;  and  though  this 
account  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Henry,  he 
diffembled  his  fentiments  fo  far  as  to  order  a  folemn 
Te  Deum  to  be  celebrated  at  St.  Paul's,  he  himfelf 
affifting  in  perfon  at  the  ceremony.  In  a  few^days 
after  the  arrival  of  thefe  tidings,  he  aflembled  his 
council  to  deliberate  upon  the  pofture  of  affairs  in 
Europe ;  and  the  debates  turned  upon  this  queftion: 
Whether  the  king  fhould  feize  this  opportunity  to 
make  conquefts  in  France,  and  avail  himfelf  of  his 
right  to  that  kingdom ;  or  fuccour  France,  with  a 
view  to  counterpoife  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
emperor  ?  The  inclinations  of  the  king  and  cardi-  Henry  «- 
nal,  which  at  this  time  happened  to  coincide  with  forest* &j>. 
the  dictates  of  found  policy,  determined  the  council 
in  favour  of  the  captive  king :  and  now  nothing 
was  wanting  but  a  pretext  to  juftify  a  rupture  with 
the  emperor. 

Henry  forthwith  difpatched  Cuthbert  Tonftal,  JJd^T- 
bifhop  of  London,  and  Sir  Rober  Wingfleld,  as  his  ro*. 
ambalTadors,  into  Spain,  to  reprefent  to  the  empe- 
ror, that  as  the  war  had  been  carried  on  at  the 
common  expence,  it  was  but  reafonable  that  the 
king  of  England  fhould  reap  fome  advantage  from 
the  victory  of  Pavia,     He  therefore  defired,  that 

in 
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A.c.  1525.  in  the  treaty  with  the  captive  king,  which  was  on 
the  carpet,  it  might  be  ftipulated,  that  he  fhoulcl 
be  put  in  pofiefiion  of  what  properly  belonged  to 
him  in  France.  If  this  juftice  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed by  fair  means,  he  demanded,  that  the  emperor, 
in  purfuance  of  his  treaty  with  Henry,  mould  in- 
vade France  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  while  the  Englifh 
mould  ad  in  Picardy  •,  and  that  the  war  mould  not 
be  difcontinued  until  the  Englifh  monarch  mould 
have  received  full  fatis  fad  ion.  He  likewife  obferv- 
ed  that  the  contracting  parties  of  the  treaty  of 
Windfor  had  mutually  engaged  to  deliver  the  pri- 
ibners  to  him  of  the  two  whofe  dominions  thofe 
prifoners  mould  appear  to  haveufurpedj  he,  there- 
fore, required  Charles  to  give  up  the  captive  king 
to  the  Englifh  ambafTadors,  as  loon  as  he  himfelf 
mould  receive  the  princefs  Mary,  to  whom  he  was 
contracted.  Henry  knew  that  he  could  not  fulfil 
his  engagement  with  his  daughter,  becaufe  he  had 
already  relblved  upon  a  marriage  with  Ifabella  of 
Portugal ;  and  that  he  would  not  act  fo  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  his  own  intereft,  as  to  give  up  a 
prifoner  of  fuch  confequcnce  :  accordingly  the  em- 
peror anfwered  in  vague  and  general  terms,  fuch  as 
Hwbtrt,  implied  a  refufal.  Then  the  court  of  England  in- 
acu  rub.  duftrioufly  divulged  the  reafons  of  complaint  which 
Henry  pretended  to  have  againft  the  emperor  •,  and 
the  king  refolved  to  fupport  France  in  the  prefent 
emergency.  Not  that  he  intended  to  declare  war 
againll  Charles.  He  ordered  his  ambafTadors  in 
Spain  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the  captive  monarch ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  fignified  his  fentiments  to 
the  regent  of  France,  who  immediately  appointed 
Jean  Joachin  de  PafTau,  lord  of  Vaux,  and  Jean 
Brinon,  the  firft  prefident  of  Rouen,  ambafTadors 
at  the  court  of  London,  with  full  powers  to  treat 
of  and  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. 

Hen. 
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Henry  intruded  the  management  of  this,  as  of  *-.Cl5=s« 
every  other  affair,  to  Wolfey ;  and  though  his  with  the  re. 
friendfhip  was  of  fuch  importance  to  France  that  i.ent  of 
he  might  have  fold  it  at  a  very  high  price,  he 
would  take  no  advantage  of  the  diftrefies  of  its 
king ;  all  he  demanded  was  fecurity  for  the  fums 
legally  due  to  him  from  that  monarch.  All  the  ar- 
ticles being  adjufted,  five  feparate  treaties  were  fign- 
ed  at  Moore,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Auguft.  The 
firft  contained  a  league  offenfive  and  defenlive  be- 
tween France  and  England,  comprehending  the  al- 
lies of  both  kings.  The  fecond  related  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fums  due  to  Henry  by  the  king  of 
France,  as  fpecified  in  feveral  fucceflive  treaties. 
In  lieu  of  thefe,  the  regent  engaged,  in  her  fon's 
name,  to  pay  two  million  of  crowns  of  gold,  at 
different  inftallments ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  Henry's 
dying  before  the  debt  mould  be  liquidated,  the  re- 
mainder mould  be  made  good  to  his  heirs  and  fuc- 
ceflbrs :  whereas,  fhould  he  furvive  the  entire  pay- 
ment of  the  fum,  he  fhould  afterwards  receive  a  pen- 
fion  of  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  for  life.  In 
the  third  treaty,  the  regent  obliged  herfelf  to  pay 
up  all  the  arrears  of  jointure  due  to  Henry's  filler 
Mary,  queen  dowager  of  France,  and  take  mea- 
fures  for  her  being  punctually  fupplied  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  fourth  imported,  that  the  king  of  Scot- 
land fhould  not  be  deemed  as  an  ally  of  France,  in- 
cluded in  this  agreement,  provided  the  Scots 
mould  commit  any  act  of  hoftility  againft  England 
after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December.  In  the 
fifth  treaty,  the  court  of  France  promifed,  that  it 
would  not  directly  nor  indirectly,  confent  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  duke  of  Albany  to  Scotland  during  the 
minority  of  James  V.  All  thefe  treaties  were  rati-  Rymw. 
fled  upon  oath,  by  the  regent  of  France,  approved 
by  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  Thouloufe,  and  Bour- 
deaux;  the  noblemen  and  cities  obliged  thernfelves 

by 
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a.c  1525.  by  letters  patent  to  obferve  them-,  arid  Francis  I, 
fcnt  a  ratification  of  them  under  his  own  hand,  in 
a  writing  dated  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  De- 
cember. Nor  did  the  regent  of  France  forget  the 
good  offices  of  cardinal  Wolfey  on  this  occafion. 
She  obliged  herfelf  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  penfion 
which  had  been  fettled  upon  him  in  lieu  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  bifhopric  of  Tournay  •,  and,  for 
other  good  reafons,  promifed  to  gratify  him  with 
one  hundred  thouiand  crowns  of  gold. 

This  prefent  helped  to  confole  him  for  the  anxie- 
ty he  had  lately  experienced  from  the  king's  difplea* 
fure.  Money  being  wanted  for  the  occafions  of 
government,  Wolfey,  inftead  of  applying  to  parlia- 
ment, where  he  had  already  fuffered  a  repulie,  iflued 
a  decree,  in  the  king's  name,  to  levy  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  one  fixth  of  all  lay  revenues,  and 
a  fourth  of  the  clergy's  effects.  This  was  confider- 
ed  as  fuch  a  flagrant  infraction  of  the  Magna  Char- 
ta,  that  it  excited  univerfal  clamour  over  the  whole 
nation,  and  had  well  nigh  produced  a  rebellion. 
The  king  being  informed  of  the  commotions  among 
his  people,  publifhed  a  proclamation,  difavowing 
the  commiftions  expedited  in  his  name,  declaring, 
that  he  would  never  exact  any  thing  of  his  people 
by  compulfion  ;  and  demanding  nothing  but  what 
they  mould  pleafe  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  bene- 
volence, an  expedient  which  had  been  practifed  in 
the  reign  of  the  fourth  Edward.  This,  however, 
was  no  other  than  an  artifice,  to  extort,  under  ano- 
ther name,^  what  the  fubjects  refufed  to  give  under 
that  of  a  decree  or  commifiion  •,  for  certain  fums 
were  demanded  at  the  king's  pleafure ;  lb  that  the 
benevolence  was  equivalent  to  a  grievous  taxation. 
The  magiftrates  of  London  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  impofition,  alledging,  that  the  expedient  of  be- 
nevolence had  been  abolifhed  by  Richard  I  IT. 
The  cardinal  replied,   that  Richard  was  a  tyrant 

and 
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and  ufurper,  whofe   laws  ought  to  have  no  effect  a,c  >5aj» 
upon  the  prerogative.     He  tampered  in  fecret  with 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  •,  yet,  before  he  could  ei- 
ther cajole  or  intimidate  them  into  a  compliance, 
an  infurrection  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ,  but  the  infurgents  were  foon   quellec^ 
and  fome  of  them  committed  to  prifon.    The  king 
thinking  it  neceffary  to  demonftrate,  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  opprefs  the  people,  declared  in  council 
that  no  perfon  fhould  be  punifhed  for  this  infurrec- 
tion  ;  and  the  prifoners  were  difcharged,  after  hav- 
ing appeared  at  the  council-board,  and  been  fevere- 
ly  rebuked  for  their  infolence.     The  cardinal  affec- 
ted to  become  bound  for  their  future  good  behavi- 
our; and  endeavoured   to  juftify  his  conduct,   by 
faying,  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the  advice  of 
the  judges.     It  was  no  iboner  known,  that  the  king  w®i%i. 
did  not  approve  of  all  the  cardinal's  proceedings,  in^JL 
than  a  great  number  of  complaints  was  exhibited  s^ced. 
againft  that  prelate.     Allen  his  chaplain,  and  in- 
ftrument  of  oppreflion,  was  fo  vigoroufly  profecut- 
ed  in  a  court  of  judicature,   for  his  extortion,  that 
the  affair  became  the  fubjecl:  of  general  converfa- 
tion  'y  and  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Henry,  who 
took  fome  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  particu- 
lars.    In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,   he  obtained  a  «*». 
full  view  of  the  unpopular  fide  of  Wolfey's  admi-    °  **** 
niftration ;  and  was  fo  incenfed,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  diverted  that  minifter  of  his  favour  and  em- 
ployments.    Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  cardinal's 
opprefiive  conduct,   he  had  imagined  that  the  peo- 
ple thought  themfelves  extremely  happy  under  his 
mild  government-,  but,  now  he  v/as  difabufed,  and 
gave  way  to  the  tranfports  of  his  choler,  which  the 
minifter  could  not  appeafe  without  the  mod  abjeft 
fubmiffions.     He  produced  his  will,    in  which  he 
had  bequeathed  all  his  riches  to  the  king-,  and  at 
length,  found  means  to  petfuade  him,   that  all  the 


ex- 
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a.c.  1525.  excefles  he  had  committed  in  the  exercife  of  his  au- 
thority, were  owing  to  his  defire  of  augmenting  his 
majedy's  inheritance.  This  dorm  was  no  fooner 
overblown,  than  he  removed  from  the  king's  ear 
all  thofe  whom  he  fufpectcd  of  difaffection  to  his 
intereft-,  and  the  palace  of  Hampton-court  being 
juft  finifhed  at  his  expence,  he  prefented  it  to  his 
mailer,  who  gave  him  Richmond  in  exchange,  to- 
gether with  the  warmed  aflurances  of  uninterrupted 
affection.  About  this  period  the  king  created  his 
natural  fon  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmond 
and  Somerfet,  earl  of  Nottingham,  lieutenant-gene- 
ral beyond  the  Trent,  warden  of  the  borders,  and 
afterwards  admiral  of  England,  though  he  was  but 
fix  years  of  age.  Having  no  legitimate  fon,  he  ex- 
preffed  the  utmod  tendernefs  for  this  child,  who 
was  the  fruit  of  an  amour  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Blount,  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  accomplifh- 
ments.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  go- 
vernment of  Scotland,  which  fince  the  departure 
of  the  duke  of  Albany,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  earl  of  Angus,  lent  the  earl  of  Cafllls  with 
other  ambafiadors  into  England,  to  treat  of  the 
marriage  between  the  young  king  and  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary,  a  match  with  which  Henry  had  for 
ibme  time  amufed  the  Scottifh  adminiftration. 
As  diws  difficulties  occurred,  the  truce  between 
the  two  nations  was  prolonged  from  January  to 
March,  that  the  earl  might  have  time  to  return  to 
his  own  country  for  frefh  i  nit  ructions  •,  but  as  Hen- 
ry was  never  in  earned  upon  this  fubjecl,  the  ne- 
gotiation produced  no  effect:. 

The  league  of  Moore  infpired  the  regent  of 
France  with  frefh  courage,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  pope  and  Ve- 
netians :  the  emperor  recalled  his  ambafiadors  from 
England  *,  and  in  a  little  time  concluded  his  mar- 
riage with  Ifabella  of  Portugal.  The  pope  End- 
ing 
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ingJiimfelf  ftill  duped  by  Charles,  gave  him  to  un-  A- c-  J535- 
deritand,  that  no  peace  was  to  be  expe&ed  without 
the  re- eftabli foment  of  Sforza  in  the  Milanefe  •,  and 
indeed,  he  was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a 
number  of  powerful  antagonifts.    This  confidera-  A'  c-  zst6t 
tion  coft  him  great  uneafinefs  and  perplexity,  from 
which  however  he  was  foon  relieved  by  the  impati- 
ence of  Francis,  who,   growing  more   and    more  Francis  con- 
tired  of  confinement,   gave  up  the  great    point  ^^with 
which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  pacification.    This  the  emperor 
was  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the  fupremacy  at  Madlld« 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  he  ceded  to  the  emperor,  obliging  himfelf 
moreover,  to  marry  that  prince's  fifter  Eleonora: 
to  renounce  his  pretentions  to  Naples,  Milan,  Ge- 
noa, Ath,  Tournay,  Lifle,  and  Hefdin:  to  per-Aa'Pub' 
fude  Henry  D'Albret  to  give  up  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  to  Charles:  to  re-eftablifh  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  Anthony  de 
Saluces,  in  pofTeffion  of  their  territories  :   to  pay 
two  millions  of  crowns  for  his  ranfom,  befides  five 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  which  the  emperor  owed 
to  the  king  of  England  :  to  accommodate  Charles  cuicciardi- 
with  twelve  galltes,  four  great  fhips  of  war,  and  a  ni* 
land  army,  when  he  mould  repair  to  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  in  lieu  of  the  army  :  and  to  give 
his  two  fons  as  hoflages  for  the  performance  of 
thefe  articles.     He  likewife  promifed,    upon   the 
faith  and  word  of  a  king,  that  he  would  either  ra- 
tify the  treaty  in  France,  or  return  to  the  place  of 
his  confinement.     On  thefe  conditions  he  was  fet  at  Francis  is 
liberty,  and  conducted  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain  by  fetacilbcrty» 
Lanoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  attended  him  to 
Bourdeaux  •,  and  prerTed  him  to  perform  his  pro- 
mife.     His  firft  care  was  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Moore,  concluded  with  the  king  cf  England  >  but, 
Numb..  L»  Ff  that 
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a.c.  i5-:6-  t|iat  of  Madrid  he  renounced  as  the  efte&of  cum- 
pulfion.  Neverthelefs,  he  oifered  to  pay  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns  in  lieu  oi  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  he  laid  he  could  not  alienate  •,  and  to  per- 
form every  other  article  of  the  engagement.  This 
propofal  was  rejected  by  Charles,  who  hoped  he 
would  one  day  be  glad  to  retrieve  his  children,  who 
were  hofbges,  by  a  literal  execution  of  the  treaty. 
Mean  while,  the  ambafiadors  of  the  pope  and  the 
cwiih   Venetians,   waited  upon  Francis  at  Cognac,  where 

t£Pv>meu-  the  three  powers  concluded  a  league  againft  the  em- 

"*  peior,  in  which  the  duke  of  Milan  was  compre- 

hended. His  hoiinefs  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
depending  upon  the  afliftance  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, lent  an  aimy  into  the  field  under  the  com- 
mand of"  the  duke  D'Urbino,  who  furTered  the 
caille  of  Milan  to  be  taken  by  the  Imperialifts,  mif- 
carried  in  an  attempt  upon  Genoa,  and  adled  with 
great  indifference  in  the  caufe  of  his  condiments. 
•  l.-a;:  v.iiile,  the  ciuke  de  Stiffo  the  Spanifh  ambaf- 
i'ador  at  Ron-,.',  and  Hugh  de  Moncada,  who  com- 
manded the  imperial  troops  in^he  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, inftigateJ  the  Colon i,rc,#gain(t  the  pope;  and 
they  entered  the  city  of  Rome  by  furprize,  at  the 
head  of.  fix  thoufand  men.  Clement  was  {a  terri- 
fied at  this  un ex  looted  aflault,  that  he  took  fhelter 
in  the  caille  , of  St.  Angelo;  and  was  obliged  to 
conch.  truce  for  four  months  with  the  emperor, 
before  he  could  be  ni  or'  iuch  troublefome  guefts. 
He  and  the  Venetians  expected,  that  in  confequer.ee 
of  the  trea:  Cognac,  the  kings  of  France  and 

England  would  ac*t  vigorouQy  againft  Charles -y  but 
now  they  found  themfelves  duped  by  the  French 
king,  whole  ioie  view  in  concluding  and  pubhfhing 
the   treaty  was  to  intimidate  the  emperor   into  a 

Sandoval.  complia^te  with  his  propofal.  Even  after  the 
pope  and  Venetians  had  declared  war  againft 
Charles,  he  lent  the  tuchbifhop  of  Bourdeaux  to 
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repeat  the  offer  of  two   millions  for   Burgundy;  a.  c.  i525. 
which   the  emperor  rejected   with   difdain,    defir- 
ing  the  ambaffador  would  tell  his  mailer,   he  had 
acted  bafely  and  wickedly;  and  that  he  ought  not 
to  have  forgot  the  laft  converfation  that  palled  be- 
tween them  at  Madrid.     His  affairs  had  lately  re- 
lumed a  more  favourable  afpecb  in  Italy  ;  the  baron 
de  Frondfperg  had  marched  thither, -at  the  head  of 
forty  thoufand  men  raifed  in  Germany  ;  and  Lanoy 
had  arrived  at  Naples  with  a  body  of  Spaniili  troops. 
Clement,  and  the  Venetians,  exhaufled  all  their  art  whoendea- 
and  eloquence  to  engage  the  king  of  England  in  the  ^  £e^" 
league  of  Cognac:  they  tried  to  flatter  his  vanity  in  the  fame 
with  the  title  of  Protector,  hoping,  that  he  would  alliance- 
as  formerly  fquander  away  his  wealth  for  the  inte- 
refl  of  his  neighbours;  but,   time  and  experience 
had  ripened  his  underflanding,  and  the  treafure  left 
by  his  father  was  already  expended  :  he  was  loth 
to  forego  the  tranquility  which  he  enjoyed  ;  and  his 
favourite  was  wholly  engroffed  with  the  foundation 
of  his  college  at  Oxford.     Neverthelefs,  Henry  be    Aa'  Pub" 
ing  informed  of  the  pope's  neceffities,  which  in  all 
probability  might  oblige  him  to  make  peace  with 
the  emperor,  furnifhed  him  with  thirty  thoufand 
ducats,  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  forces 
under  the  duke  D'Urbino;  although,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  continued  to  treat  of  a  feparate  peace  with 
the  viceroy  of  Naples.     His  maxim  was  to  have 
always  two  firings  to  his  bow;  but,  on  this  occa- 
fion  he  refined  too  much  in  his  politics. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  being  in  want  of  money  a.  c.  1527. 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops,  left  feven  thoufand 
Germans  in  Milan,  under  the  command  of  Antonio 
de  Leyva,  and  joined  Frondfperg  in  the  Plaifantin, 
while  the  viceroy  of  Naples  marched  with  his  Spa- 
niards to  the  frontiers  of  the  ecclefiaftical  flate,  in 
order  to  make  a  diverfion,  and  oblige  the  pope  to 
recal  his  troops  under  the  duke  D'Urbino.     Cla  • 
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a.c,  ip7.  ment,  being  apprifed  of  Bourbon's  march,  conclud- 
ed a  truce  for  eight  months  with  the  viceroy,  oblig- 
ing himfelf  to  pay   a  certain   itim   to  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  •,  and  then  difbanded  the  greatefl:  part  of 
his  army,  before  he  knew  the  fenriments  of  the 
duke  himfelf,  who  was  in  his  full  march  to  Bolog- 
na.    That  prince  refuted   to   ratify  the  truce,  be- 
cause the  fiirri  ftipulated  was  not  fufficient  for  the 
payment  of  his  forces-,  Fd  that  another  agreement 
was  made  •,  and  the  pope  difmified  all  the  reft  of 
his  ibldiers,  that  he  might  not  be  incumbered  with 
an  unnecelfary  expence.    Notwithstanding  this  con- 
vention, the  duke  of  Bourbon  fuddenly  began  his 
march   for  Rome,  which   was   immediately   filled 
with  confirmation.      Renzo  de  Ceri,   in  this  emer- 
gency, undertook  to  raile  an  army  within  the  city, 
that  mould  defend  it  againfi:  all  infults;  and  Cle- 
ment milling  to  his  promife,  took  no  other  mea- 
fures  for  his  own  perlbnal  fcfety,    The  duke  of  Bour- 
bon arriving   in  the  neighbourhood,    pretended  his 
lout  was  to  Naples-,  and  lent  a  trumpet  to  the  pope, 
to  demand  a  pufiage  through  the  city.    This  being 
refufed,  he  next  morning  approached  by  favour  of 
a  thick  fog  j  and  orde:ed  his  army  to  florm  a  breach, 
which  the  Romans  had  not  found  time  to  repair. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  attack  he  was  killed  by  a 
mufket-fhot  •,   but,  the  prince  of  Orange  ordering  a 
cloak  to  be  thrown  over  his  body,  continued  the 
aflault  until  the  breach  was  forced  ;  and  the  Impe- 
Thepope  is  rialifts  made  a  lodgment  in  the  fubr.rbs.      Then 
Jboer,P*oi    the  pope  retired  to   the  caftl*  of  St.  Angelo,   with 
Rome  rack-  thirteen  cardinals,  fome  foreign  am barTa^r^   and 
imperially    feveral   perfons  of  diftindion.      Mean   while,   the 
Uerman  troops  facked  the  city,  and  committed  ter- 
rible outrages.     The  army  of  the  allies,    under  the 
duke    D'Urbino,    arrived    in    the  neighbourhood, 
but  retired  without  having  made  the  leaft  attempt 
tor  the  relief  of  his  beliefs,  who  finding  himfelf 

in 
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in  danger  of  being  ftarved,  capitulated  with  the  A  c  lsz7> 
prince  of  Orange;  and  was  put  into  the  cuftody  of 
AJarcon,  who  had  guarded  Francis  in  his  captivity. 
This  confinement  of  the  pope  was  advantageous  to 
feveral  princes  and  ftates  of  Italy.  The  duke  of 
Ferrara  made  himfelf  matter  of  Modena  ;  the  Ve- 
netians feized  Ravenna  and  Servia  :  Sipifmund 
Malatefta  furprifed  Rimini  ;  and  the  Florentines 
recovered  their  liberty,  after  having  expelled  the 
pope's  legate. 

Had  the  imperial  army  proceeded  immediately 
to  reduce  Bologna,  and  the  towns  of  Romagna, 
the  emperor  would  have  been  rendered  invincible 
in  Italy  ;  but  they  were  fo  eager  after  plunder,  that 
they  neglected  their  matter's  affairs,  and  aliowed 
Francis  to  fend  troops  over  the  Alps,  in  order 
to  flop  their  progrefs.  That  monarch  had  at  length  ^w  treat? 
prevailed  upon  the  king  of  England,  to  engage  France  and 
with  him  in  a  league  offenfive  and  defensive  againft  Enslaa(!« 
Charles.  Henry  had  fent  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams 
to  France,  in  order  to  fignify  his  affent  to  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  offer  his  daughter  Mary  in  marriage  to 
Francis,  who  joyfully  embraced  this  overture.  A 
negotiation  was  begun  by  the  bifhop  of  Bath  and 
Weils,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  at  Paris,  aflifted  by 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliams ;  but,  fome  difficulties 
occurring,  Francis  fent  a  foiemn  embaffy  to  Lon- 
don, where  his  plenipotentiaries  treated  with  the 
cardinal,  who  was  appointed  the  king's  commif- 
fioner  for  this  purpofe.  Three  treaties  were  con- 
cluded, importing,  That  the  two  kings  fhould  fend 
ambafTadors  to  the  emperor  with  reafonable  offers, 
touching  the  releafe  of  the  hoftages,  and  a  demand 
of  the  Turns  he  owed  to  the  king  of  England  ;  to 
which,  fhould  he  fail  in  returning  an  acceptable 
anfwer,  within  twenty  days,  they  mould  declare 
war  againft  him  without  further  delay  :  That  the 
princefs  Mary  fhould  be  given  in  marriage  to  Fran- 
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A-c  is2:-  els,  or  to  his  Ton  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  he  fhould 
think  proper :  That  the  war  fhould  be  carried  on 
conjunctly  in  the  Low  Countries,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain ftipulated  proportion;  and,  That  a  fleet  fhould 
be  equipped  at  their  joint  expence,  to  diftrefs   the 
enemy  by  Tea :    That  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  any 
oth^r  prince,  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Charles,  fhould 
be  deemed  and  declared  an  enemy  :   That  the  pope 
and  Venetians    fhould    be    comprehended   in    the 
league,    on    condition    of    their    maintaining    the 
war  in  Italy  :    That  Henry   fhould   renounce,   for 
himfelf  and  fuccefibrs,  all  right  and  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  or  territories  of  France ;   in  confideration 
of  which  tcjfllon,  Francis  and  his  fuccefibrs  fhould 
pay  to  all  fucceeding  kings  of  England,  a  perpetu- 
al penfion  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  to  commence 
at  the  death  of  Henry,   who  was  already  intituled 
to  two  millions  by  the  treaty  of  Moore ;  and  that, 
over  and  above  this  penfion,  Francis  fhould  furnifh 
the  king  of  England  annually  with  fait  of  Broiiage 
to  the  value  of  fifteen  thoufand  crowns  :   That  this 
treaty  fhould  be  approved  and  figned  by  the  arch- 
bifhops,   bifhops,  princes,  dukes,  counts,    barons, 
and    other   noblemen   of  both    kingdoms,    whofe 
names  were  fpecified  in  the  article,    by  the  parlia- 
ments of  Paris,  Tholoule,  Rouen,  and  Bourdeaux, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  courts  of  judicature  in  Eng- 
land-,   and  confirmed  by  the  ftates  of  France  and 
England,  as  a  perpetual  and  inviolable  conftitution. 
Aft.  Pub.     The  news  0f  the  pope's  captivity  arriving  foon  af- 
ter the  conclufion  of  thefe  treaties,   the  parties  a- 
greed,    that  inltead  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  the 
Low  Countries,  they  fhould  aft  folely  in    Italy  i 
and  as  Englifh  troops  could  not  be  tranfported  in- 
to that  country  without  great  trouble,  time,   and 
expence,   the  French  king  took  upon  himfelf  the 
maintenance  cf  the  war,   on  condition  of  Henry's 
paying  a  certain  monthly  fubfidv. 

Theft 
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Thefe  treaties  being  ratified,    the  king  of  Eng-  A  c-  J5*7* 
land  fent  Sir  Francis  Poyntz  to  Spain,  to  demand  of  The  emPe- 
Charles,  that  as  he  had  been  at  half  the  expence  of  overture"  to 
the  war,  he  mould  have  half  the  booty  taken  at  Pa-  the  king  of 
via,  together  with  one  of  the  hoftages  of  Francis  ;     ng" 
and  Clarencieux  the  herald,  accompanied  this  envoy 
in  difguife,  that  he  might  denounce  war,  in  cafe  of 
a   refufal.     Charles,    who   plainly  perceived   that 
Henry  wanted  nothing  but  a  pretext  for  a  rupture, 
refoived,  if  poffible,   to  gain  time.     He  anfwered 

-  with  great  gravity,  that  the  melfage  being  of  great 
importance,  he  would  deliberate  with  himielf  upon 
the  nature  of  it ;  and  fignify  his  determination  by 
a  letter  to  the  king  of  England.  This  procraftina-  Herbert, 
tion  being  deemed  equivalent  to  a  repulfe,  Francis 
ordered  Lautrec  to  begin  his  march  with  the  forces 

;  deftined  for  Italy  :  and  cardinal  Wolfey  fet  out  for 
the  continent,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  French 
king  at  Amiens.  He  arrived  at  Calais  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  July,  and  repaired  to  Abbeville, 
with  a  train  of  one  thoufand  horfe  gaily  caparifon- 
ed.  He  was  received  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
with  the  fame  honours  that  would  have  been  payed 
to  the  king  of  England.  Francis  complimented 
him  with  letters-patent,  impowering  his  great  friend 
the  cardinal  to  releafe  the  prifoners  in  all  the  places 
through  which  he  pafied,  except  fuch  as  were  con- 
fined for  treafon,  rape,  and  murder.  While  he 
waited  at  Abbeville  until  the  king  of  France  mould 
come  to  Amiens,  he  received  a  memorial  from  the 
emperor,  who  now  feemed  defirous  of  a  pacification. 
The  king  of  France  had  offered  to  execute  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  provided  Francis  Sforza  mould 
be  re-eftablilhed  in  poffefiion  of  Milan.  That 
Charles  mould  receive,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  two 
millions  of  golden  crowns,  fend  queen  Eieonora 
with  the  two  hoftages  to  France,  allowing  that 
princefs  a  dower  in  proportion  to  the  great:  ium  he 
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a.  c.  1527.  was  to  touch  ;  and  pay  what  he  owed  to  the  king 
of  England.  To  theie  propositions  the  emperor 
now  replied,  That  his  right  to  Burgundy  fbould 
remain  in  full  fore?  as  before  the  treaty  uf  Madrid  : 
That  all  the  articles  of  that  treaty  mould  be  exe- 
cuted, except  fuch  as  he  mould  now  content  tq 
wave  :  That  he  hoped  the  king  of  England,  and 
the  lord  legate,  would  prevail  upon  the  French 
king  to  augment  the  fum  of  two  millions  he  had 
offered ;  at  leaft,  he  infilled  upon  its  being  payed, 
over  and  above  what  he  (Charles)  owed  to  the 
king  of  England,  a  debt  which  Francis  had  bound 
himfelf  to  difcharge  -,  and  befides  the  reftitution  of 
the  effects  belonging  to  the  late  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, as  it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  heirs  mould 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  treaty  :  That  the  queen 
his  filter  fliould  be  fent  to  France  with  the  h'ftages, 
as  foon  as  the  other  articles  could  be  executed  : 
Thu  Francis  Sforza  being  accufed  of  treafon,  the 
emperor  v/ould  appoint  competent  judges  to  try 
that  nobleman  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  being  found  in- 
nocenr,  he  fnould  be  re-eftabiifned  in  his  dutchy  ; 
but,  if  1  onvictcd,  the  Hate  of  Milan  fliould  remain 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  emperor,  according  to  ju  11  ice 
and  reafon  :  and  laftly,  That  the  king  of  England 

Sji.-ivai.  ftould  become  a  guarantee  of  the  treaty.  He 
moreover  demanded,  That  rrancis  would  indem- 
nify him  for  the  expences  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
poled  from  the  league  that  monarch  had  formed 
againft  him,  leaving  the  eitimation  of  that  expence 
to  the  king  of  England,  who  v/as  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  all  their  transactions. 
He  faid,  he  ftili  ronudercd  the  legate  as  his  friend  ; 
he  declared  himfelf  fo  well  difpofed  towards  a  paci- 
fication, ibai  if  the  king  of  England  fhould  think 
his  propofals  unreafor.able,  he  would  make  greater 
conceffions  for  him  than  for  any  prince  in  Europe ; 
and  as  a  mark  of  his  fingular  efteem  for  that  mo- 
narch, defired  that  all  the  world  would  afcribe  to 

him 
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him  the  glory  of  having  effected  the  accommoda-  A*c  Wf 
tion. 

Thefe  advances  v/ere  rejected  by  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  who  were  now  bent  upon  the 
profecution  of  the  war  ;  and  the  cardinal  meeting 
Francis  at  Amiens,  three  new  treaties  were  con- 
cluded to  the  following  effect :  That  the  duke  of 
O  rleans  mould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Mary  ;  and  the 
treaty  of  Moore  remain  in  full  force  :  That  the 
kingof  England  fhould  form  no  claim  upon  Francis 
for  the  money  he  mould  expend  in  the  war  of  Italy; 
but  pay  a  certain  contribution  and  proportion  to  the 
number  of  troops  which  the  French  king  mould  main- 
tain in  that  country.  The  fecond  treaty  related  to 
trade,  and  fpecified  certain  privileges,  which  Francis 
granted  to  the  Englifh  merchants.  In  the  third, 
the  two  kings  agreed  that  they  would  never  con- 
fent  to  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  dur- 
ing the  pope's  captivity  :  that  they  would  receive 
no  bull,  brief,  or  mandate,  from  his  holinefs,  until 
he  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
punctually  execute  everything  that  mould  be  de- 
termined in  England  by  the  cardinal  legate,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  clergy  ;  and,  in  France,  by 
the  principal  members  of  the  Gallican  church. 
Thefe  conventions  being  ratified,  the  contracting 
parties  thought  proper  to  make  fome  anfwer  to  the 
propofitions  of  the  emperor.  Francis  (till  infilled 
upon  the  re  eftablifhment  of  Sforza,  and  the  releafe 
of  the  hoflages :  while  Henry  in  a  formal  manner, 
demanded  payment  of  the  iums  which  Charles  had  ml™Js  fofh 
borrowed  of  himfelf  and  his  father  •,  together  with  demands 
five  hundred  thouland  crowns,  which  he  had  en-  emperor! 
gaged  to  forfeit,  in  cafe  he  mould  not  efpoufe  the 
princefs  Mary  :  he  likewife  infilled  upon  being  in- 
demnified by  Charles  for  the  arrears  of  the  penfion 
due'to  him  from  France,  according  to  a  flipula- 
tion  in  the  treaty  of  Windfor ;  and  laftly,  he  re- 
quired 
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a.  c.  1527.  qu;red  him  not  only  to  releafe  his  holinefs,  but  alfo 
to  make  good  the  damage  he  had  fuftained  from  the 
imperial  forces.  To  thefe  demands  the  emperor 
anfwered,  That  he  had  never  denied  the  debt  he 
owed  to  the  king  of  England  :  that  he  would  in- 
form that  monarch,  by  letter,  of  his  reafons  for 
thinking  himfelf  acquitted  of  the  penalty  upon  the 
contract  of  marriage  •,  and  that  he  had  already  fent 
orders  to  Italy  to  let  the  pope  at  liberty. 

This  v  as  not  the  firft  time  that  Henry  had  inter- 
poled  in  behalf  of  Clement ;    who,  together  with 
his  thirteen  fellow  prifoners,  had,  in  letters,   folli- 
1  ited  the  king's   protection.     Henry   had  written 
in  their  behalf  to  Charles,  who  anfwered  in  general 
terms,  That  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
for  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  king  of  England  :  but, 
he  had,  by  this  time,   refolved  to  convey  Clement 
to   Spain,    where    he  thought  he    could   manage 
him  more  for  his  advantage,  than  while  he  remain- 
ed in  Italy,  and,    in  the  mean  time,  he  carried  his 
deceit  to  (bch  a  ridiculous  length,  as  to  order  pub- 
lic prayers  to  be  put  up  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
holinefs.     At  the  fame  time  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite jealoufy    and    diilruft  between    the   kings  of 
France  and  England.     He  propofed  to  the  cardinal 
a  match  between  Henry's  natural  fon,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  Ifabella,  princefs  of  Portugal,  to 
whom  he  offered  to  give  thedutchy  of  Milan  as  a 
dower  ;   and    the  king  affected  to  be   pleafed  with 
the  proposal,  for  his  own  convenience.     But  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  emperor  to  fhake  the  good 
understanding    between    him    and    Francis;    who, 
about  this  time,  fent  Anne  de  Montmorency,  with 
the  order  of  St.    Michael,    to  his   new  ally;  and 
Henry,  in  return,  complimented  him  with  the  gar- 
ter, by  the  hands  of  Arthur  vifcount  de  Lifle,   na- 
A#  rat.    niral  lbn  of  the  fourth  Edward.     Charles  likewife 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  cardinal  by  advantage  - 
4  oil's 
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ous  offers  :   but  WoJfcy  was  too  far  engaged  with  A-  c.  w 
Francis   to  retreat  •,  or  he  was  determined  at  all  charfw 
evenrs  to  be  revenged  on  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  ^fcearsrdU 
had  been  twice  deceived  •,  and  perhaps  the  king's  nai  woifey. 
divorce  from  Catherine  was  already  refolved  upon, 
in  which  cafe  he  could  not  poffibly  efpoufe  the  in- 
terefl  of  Charles.     Certain  it  is,  the  cardinal,  in 
a  letter  to  the  king,  dated  on  the  thirty-firft  day  of 
Auguft,  told  him  it  was  already  reported  in  Spain, 
that  his  majefty  intended  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and 
counfelled  him  to  fend  orders  to  his  ambaffadors  in 
that  country,  to  ftifle  the  rumour  as  foon  as  poffible, 
by  alledging  it  had  no  other  foundation  than  fome 
fcruples  expreffed  by  the  bifhop  of  Tarbe,  on  the 
fubject  of  the  projected  match  between  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  princefs  Mary,  as  if  there  had  been 

r  i       i       i         i       •   •  Herbert. 

lome  room  to  doubt  her  legitimacy. 

We  have  already  faid  that  the  imperial  army  Affairs  of 
loitered  away  their  time  in  Rome,  and  that  neigh-  Italy- 
bourhood,  where  they  were  greatly  diminifhed  by 
exceiTes  and  the  plague  •,  and,  with  great  difficulty, 
governed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  they  had 
chofen  general,  at  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon :  we  have  alio  obferved  that  Francis  had  fent 
Lautrec  into  Italy,  to  command  the  forces  of  a 
league,  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  the  Vene- 
tians. Andrea  Doria,  who  commanded  the  French 
gallies,  reduced  Genoa  under  the  dominion  of 
Francis,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;  and 
Lautrec,  being  joined  by  the  marquis  de  Saluces, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Vigevano,  Alexandria,  and 
Pavia.  Then  he  began  his  march  for  Naples,  was  Guicdar- 
admitted  into  Parma,  and  Placentia  \  the  duke  of dini- 
Ferrara  declared  for  France,  and  his  example  was 
foon  followed  by  the  duke  of  Mantua.  The  em- 
peror had  fent  an  order  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples  to 
releafe  the  pope,  on  condition  that  he  mould  give 
fecurity  for  paying  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and  de- 
taching 
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a.c.  i3:-.  taching   himiclffrom  the  league-,  but,  as  he  had 
no  fuch  fccurity  to  grant,   the  negotiation  proceed- 
ed very  Qowly.     However,  the  French  general  ad- 
vancing towards  Naples,   Moncada,  who  acted  fcr 
the  emperor,   at  length  concluded   the  treaty,   im- 
porting,  that   the  pope  mould   not  act  againft  the 
emperor  in  tbfi  affairs  of  Milan  and  Naples  j  buc 
grant  him   a  cruiade  in  Spain,   and  a  tenth  in  his 
other  dominions  •,  and   conlent  to   his  keeping  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia,     Oftia,    Cita,    Caftellana,    and   the 
cattle  of  Fnrli :  That  his   holineis   ihould    pay  in 
ready  money  fixty-ieven  thoufand    crowns  to   the 
Gei  man,   and  half  that  film  to  the  Spaniih  troops  ; 
and  in  a  certain  time  make  up  the  red:  of  what  was 
I  oc  to  tne  emperor,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  that,  in  the  mean  timr 
he  fhould  be  conducted  to  a  place  of  lafety  without 
the  walls  of  Rome,   and  give  hofiagea  for  the  per- 
formance of  articles.   The  treaty  being  ligned,  and 
the  cardinals  Cell  and  Orfino   delivered   by  way  of 
Jureties,  the  pope  was  brought  from  the  caftle  of 
St.   Ang/do,   in  \  1   be  conch  W  another 

place  j   bur,  as  he  was  afraid  of  being  detained  tor 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  becauie  he  knew  it 
was  not  in  his  power  ro  execute  the  articles,   he  ef- 
Gokdw-     Caped  in  difguife  to   Orvietto,  and  renounced  the 
d,ni-  treaty  as  the  effect  1  t  vompulfion. 

Henrrii  It  was  during  the  pope's  confinement,  that  king 

2Jwd      I  knl7  n:  ^  declared  hi  ttion  of  being  divorced 

pk  from  his  wde  Catherine,  though,  in  all  probability, 

MBfeeoce.  tne  ,kM'olLuion  was  taken  before  this  period  5  in- 
almuch  as  we  find,  by  the  cardinal's  letter  to  the 
king,  that  the  report  was  current  ia  Spain,  wh.ii* 
he  continued  ac  Abbeville.  Some  hiftorian.s  in 
order  to  blacken  the  character  of  Henry,  and  tar- 
nilh  the  merit  of  the  reformation  in  England,  hav^ 
repn  tented  the  king's  pretended  fcruples  as  the  er 
feet  of  his  palFion  for   Anne   Boleyn,  daughter  of 

Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  young  lady  who  had  beenA-  c-  J52.7^ 
educated  in  France-,  and  was  at  this  juncture  a 
maid  of  honour  to  queen  Catherine.  They  ! ike- 
wile  have,  with  great  virulence,  endeavoured  to  de- 
preciate her  perion  and  her  morals  •,  and.  in  the 
courie  of  their  contumely,  fallen  into  divers  in- 
conliftencies, which  have,  been  detected  and  expofed 
by  authors  of  more  credit  and  veracity.  Thefe  have  Burne. 
not  only  refuted  her  calumniators,  but  alfo  proved  Herbert, 
that  Henry  was  determined  upon  the  divorce  before 
Anne  Boleyn  returned  to  England.  The  king  had 
an  ingredient  of  fu  perflation  in  his  character,  and 
could  not  help  imputing. the  death  of  his  two  fons 
to  the  difpieafure  of  God  Almighty,  at  his  incestu- 
ous marriage  with  his  brother's  widow.  He  was 
extremely  defirous  of  male  iflue,  that  all  difputes 
about  the  fuccefiion  might  be  prevented.  He  was 
ftartied  at  the  obfervation  of  the  bifhop  of  Tarbe, 
who  expreHed  fome  doubts  about  his  daughter's 
legitimacy  :  he  was  tired  of  poffr(Ting  Catherine, 
who  was  not  miitrefs  of  many  perfonal  attractions  : 
he  was  a  prince  of  impetuous  paflions,  and  longed 
to  be  united  with  a  lady  of  more  endearing  qualifi- 
cations, by  whom  he  might  be.  blefied  with  male 
iflfue,  againft  whole  legitimacy  no  plaufible  excep- 
tions could  be  taken.  His  fcruplesof  conicience, 
firft  raifed  by  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
were  encouraged  by  Wolfey,  v/ho  hated  the  queen, 
becaufe  fhe  had  expreiled  her  difapprobation  of 
his  loofe  and  libertine  way  of  living  •,  and  he  was 
actuated  by  revenge  againlt  her  nephew  the  em- 
peror, who  had  twice  baffled  him  in  his  defigns 
upon  the  papacy.  Henry  thought  he  could  never 
find  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  to  fue  for  a  di- 
vorce than  theprefent-,  when  the  emperor's  power 
was  become  formidable  to  all  the  princes  in  Chrif- 
tendom,  and  the  pope's  deliverance  depended  in  a 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  afliftance  and  interposi- 
tion 
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a. c.  1527.  tjon  0f  England  and  her  allies:    perhaps  too  his 
conduct  was    influenced    by  the  beauty  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  now  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  above 
all  her  cotemporaries. 
Hefoiii-  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  himfelf  profefTed  fcruples 

cues  a  di-  Qf  confciencc  and  defired,  that  archbifhop  War- 
his  wife  ca-  ham,  who  had  at  firft  declared  againft  the  mar- 
«hennc.  riage,  fhould  confult  the  bimops  of  England  upon 
the  fubjecT.  The  prelate  complied  with  his  requeft  ; 
and  prefented  him  with  a  writing,  in  which  they 
condemned  the  marriage  as  a  contract  contrary  to 
public  decency,  and  the  divine  law.  This  declara- 
tion was  fubferibed  by  all  the  prelates,  except 
Eilher  bifhop  of  Roche fter,  whofe  name  is  laid  to 
have  been  counterfeited  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  The 
writings  of  Luther  had  by  this  time  produced  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  inquiry  in  England,  that  the  people  openly 
affirmed,  the  difpenfation  for  the  marriage  granted 
by  pope  Julius  II.  could  never  juftify,  or  confoli- 
date  a  marriage  fo  notorioufly  oppofite  to  the  law 
of  God.  This  would  have  been  a  very  fufficient 
reafon  for  diHblving  the  match  in  the  eye  of  equi- 
ty s  bur,  it  would  have  been  a  very  imprudent 
ftep  in  Henry,  to  lblicit  a  favour  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  by  feeking  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  a 
Roman  pontiff:  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  find 
nullities  in  the  bull  of  Julius,  by  which  it  would  be 
rendered  revocable  by  the  maxims  of  the  holy 
fee.  The  bull  been  had  founded  on  the  requeft 
of  Henry  and  Catherine,  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
their  marriage  was  necerlary  to  prelerve  peace  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  Now  Henry,  being 
then  but  twelve  years  of  age,  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fuch  politic  views  ;  whence  it  was 
inferred,  that  he  was  not  really  author  of  the  re- 
queft. Befices,  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  that 
time  was  fuch,  as  proved  the  marriage  was  un- 
neceflary  for  the  prefer vation  of  the  peace  between 

England 
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England  and  Spain-,  confequently,  pope  Julius  AC> 'sz7% 
had  been  deceived :  and  laftly,  it  was  ibllicited  as 
the  means  of  maintaining  a  good  underftanding 
between  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Henry  VIlr 
whereas,  at  the  confummation,  Ifabella  and  Henry 
VII.  were  not  alive.  It  was  moreover,  alledged, 
that  Henry  VII I.  in  having  protefted  againft  his 
marriage  before  it  was  coniummated,  gave  up  the 
liberty  granted  to  him  ,by  the  bull  \  and  therefore 
another  was  necefTary  to  render  his  marriage  valid, 
The  king  having  found  thefe  fubterfuges  to  ferve 
as  a  pretext  for  Clement  to  revoke  the  difpenfa- 
tion  of  his  predeceffor,  fent  Knight  his  fecretary  to 
Rome,  with  four  papers  to  be  figned  by  his  hoii- 
nefs.  The  ririt  was  a  commillion  to  cardinal 
Wolfey,  to  judge  and  determine  the  affair,  in 
conjunction  with  fome  Englifri  bifhops.  The  fe- 
cond  was  a  decretal  bull,  annulling  the  marriage 
between  the  king  and  Catherine,  as  the  nuptials  of 
that  princefs  with  his  brother  Arthur  had  been 
previoufly  confummated.  The  third  contained  a 
difpenfation  for  Henry's  marrying  another  wife. 
And  in  the  fourth,  the  pope  engaged  never  to  re- 
voke the  other  three.  Knight,  at  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  being  denied  admittance  to  the  pope,  who 
was  ftrictly  guarded  by  a  Spanifh  captain,  found 
means  to  convey  a  memorial,  containing  the  heads 
of  his  commiffion,  to  his  holinefs,  who  returned  a 
favourable  anfwer,  though  the  emperor  had  already 
defired  he  would  take  no  Hep  in  that  affair  without 
firft  imparting  it  to  his  minifters.  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey, in  a  letter  to  Gregorio  Cafali,  the  Engiifh  am- 
baffador  at  Rome,  ordered  him  to  fecond  the  en- 
deavours of  Knight  •,  and  they  waited  on  Clement 
after  his  retreat  to  Orvietto.  He  promifed  to  exert 
himfelf  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  king;  but,  begged 
the  affair  might  not  be  precipitated.  He  was  atisamufej 
this  juncture  uncertain,  whether  he  fhould  have  oc- > the  p0^* 

cafion 
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A  c  *5*7-  cafion  for  the  afliftance  of  Henry,  or  be  able  to  ef- 
cuicciar-  feet  an  accommodation  with  the  emperor.  He 
thnj'  therefore  wanted  toga  in   time ;    but  was  fo  hard 

prefTed  by  the  Englifh  envoy,  to  declare  himfelf, 
that  he  promifed  to  fign  the  ads,  on  condition  that 
they  mould  not  be  produced  until  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  French  and  Germans  from  Italy.  Tho' 
this  condition  was  accepted,  he  ftill  protracted  the 
affair,  on  pretence  of  confulting  Lorenzo  Pucci, 
cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  who  being  fecured  by 
a  largefs  of  Englilh.  gold,  altered  the  legate's  com- 
million,  which  had  been  defective  •,  and  joined 
Knight  and  Cafali,  in  prefling  Clement  to  fign  it 
Habere  without  further  delay.  Thus  importuned,  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  commirTion,  and  the  bull  of  difpen- 
fation  for  the  king,  promifing  to  fend  the  other  de- 
cretal bull  for  diffolving  the  marriage,  to  England, 
after  he  fhould  have  confidered  the  fubject  more 
maturely.  But  he  dated  thole  two  acts  at  the 
time  when  he  was  pnlbner  in  the  ca4He  of  St.  An- 
gelo  j  fo  that  Henry  did  not  choofe  to  make  uie  of 
them,  left  it  mould  be  objected,  that  the  pope  had 
granted  them  merely  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  li- 
A.c.  i5iS.  £erty  by  the  affiftance  of  England.     Clement  had 

by  this  time  fmarted  lb  leverely  by  his  oppofition  to 
the  emperor,  that  he  abibiutHy  refnled  to  reen- 
gage in  the  league  with  France,  England,  and 
Venice.  When  pre  fled  on  this  fubject  by  the  am- 
baffadors  of  thofe  powers,  he  obferved,  that  his 
junction  with  the  league  might  expofe  him  to  new 
misfortunes,  without  procuring  any  real  advan- 
tage to  their  caufe  •,  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  act 
as  a  mediator,  rather  than  involve  himfelf  as  a 
party.  He  had  by  this  time  formed  the  defign  of 
re-eitablifhing  the  family  of  Medicis  in  Florence  ; 
and  forefaw  that  fuch  a  re-eftablimrrient  could  not 
be  effected  but  by  means  of  the  emperor,  becaufe 
the  Florentines  had  joined  the.  allies  j  but,  he  would 

3  not 
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not  declare  for  Charles  until  he  mould  fee  the  fuc-  a.  c.  is*8. 
cefs  of  the  war  between  him  and  the  confederates. 
Every  thing  now  feemed  to  portend  the  efFufion  of 
blood,  ruin,  and  defolatiqn. 

The  amhafTadors  of  France  and  England,  refi-  The  French 
ding  in  Spain,  defired  permifTicn   to  retire;    and  J,"^"^ 
next  day  Ciarencieux  and  Guienne,  the  heralds  of  dare  war  a- 
Henry  and    Francis,  pronounced  a  declaration  of  samftthQ 
war,  in  prelence  or  the   emperor,  fitting   on    his 
throne,  and  furrounded  by  his   grandees.     In  an- 
fwer  to  Clarencieux,  Charles  complained,  that  the 
king  of  England  wanted  to  join  him  in  marriage 
with  a  princefs  whom  he  intended  to  baflardize,  by 
obtaining  a  divorce  from  her  mother  :  but  he  laid 
the  whole  blame  on  the  exceflive  ambition  of  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  who  was  difgufted  at   the  emperor, 
becaufe  he  would  not  embroil  Chriftendom  by  en- 
deavouring to  raife  him  to  the  papacy.     He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  refufed  to  pay  the  debt  he  owed  to 
Henry  ;   but  faid,  the  Engliih  ambaiTadors  who  de- 
manded the  money,  had  no  power  to  grant  a  dif- 
charge.     With  refpect  to  the  indemnity,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  king  of  France  had  taken  it  upon 
himfelf  in   the  treaty  of  Madrid.     With  regard  to 
thefum  of  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  which  he 
had  obliged  himfelf  to  pay,  in  cafe  he  mould  refufe 
to  wed  the  princefs  Mary,  he  declared,  that  he  had 
demanded  her  by  ambaiTadors  \  and  that  her  father 
had  not  only  refufed  to  fend   her  into  Spain,  but 
had  even  offered  her  in    marriage  to  the  king  of 
Scotland  :    befides,  Henry  could    not   legally  de- 
mand the  fum,  until   after   having    proved,    that 
he  had   executed  all  the  ajticles  of  the  treaty  of 
Windfor. 

In  his  anfvver  to  the  French  herald,  he  loudly 
taxed  Francis  with  breach  of  promife,  and  defired 
Guienne  to  remind  his  mailer  of  what  he  had  pro- 
pofed  by  the  archbilhop  of  Bourdeaux,  namely, 

N?.  50,  *Gg  that 
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a.  c.  152S.  that  they  fhould  decide  their  quarrel  in  fingle  com- 
bat.    The  French   king  no  iboner  received  thi3 
mefTage  than  he  lent  back  the  fame  herald  to  the 
emperor,  with  a  formal  defiance,  in  which  he  gave 
Charles  the  lie-,  and  demanded  of  him  fecurity  of 
the  field  in  which  they  fhould  fight  body  to  body. 
The  emperor  accepted  the  challenge,  and  difpatch- 
ed  one  of  his  heralds  with  another  remonftrance  on 
the  fubjcct.     He   found  great  difficulty  in  being 
admitted  to  the  king's  pretence;  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  fpeak,  was  interrupted  by  Francis,  who  be- 
ing afaid  of  hearing    fome  difagreeable  repartee, 
afked,  if  he  had  brought  fecurity  for  the  field,  as 
every  thing  elie  was  fuperfluous  ?  He  was  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative;  and  defired  permiflion  to  read 
the   emperor's  cartel.     This,    however,    he  could 
not  obtain.     Francis  rofe   nattily,  after  having  ut- 
tered fome  angry  expreflions  •,  and  ordered  the  he- 
rald to  quit  his  dominions.    In  this  whole  affair  he 
acted  a  part  unbecoming  a  man  of  honour  :  firft, 
in  renouncing  the  treaty  to  which  he  owed  his  de- 
liverance :  fecondly,  in   trefpaffing  the  bounds  of 
decorum,  by  fending  fuch  a  fcurrilous  mefTage  to 
Charles :  and,  thirdly,  in  his  behaviour  to  the  he- 
rald, which  denoted  equal  infolence  and  trepidation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  Charles 
demeaned  himielf  like  a  prince  of  gallantry  and 
courage. 

Hugh  de  Mendoza  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  at 
London,  being  informed  of  thele  tranfattions, 
would  have  retired  immediately  •,  but,  Wolfey  af- 
furing  him  that  the  herald  had  exceeded  his  orders, 
and  would  be  feverely  punifhed  at  his  return,  he 
fent  a  courier  to  inform  the  emperor  of  this  decla- 
ration. Clarcncieux,  who  was  ftill  in  Spain,  be- 
ing apprized  of  this  circumftance,  demanded,  and 
obtained  an  authentic  copy  of  the  ambaffador's  let- 
ter j   and  arriving    privately  in  England  went  di- 
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rectly  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  produced  this  tefti-  A«c.  «s»s. 
mony,  together  with  three  other  letters,  written  in 
his  own  hand,  by  which  Clarencieux  had  been  pe- 
remptorily ordered  to  denounce  war  againft  the  em- 
peror. Henry  was  fo  exafperated  at  this  informa-  ^ttd*b> 
tion,  that  in  the  tranfport  of  his  anger,  he  chid  the 
cardinal  for  his  preemption  in  the  moft  acrimo- 
nious expreflions ;  and,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  difgraced  him  intirely,  had  nbt  he  forefeen, 
that  he  mould  have  occafion  for  his  mittiftry  in  the 
affair  of  the  divorce.  The  matter,  however,  was 
examined  in  council ;  and,  though  Wolfey  plead- 
ed, that  he  imagined  what  he  had  done  was  con- 
formable to  the  king's  intentions,  he  received  a 
fevere  and  mortifying  rebuke.  The  report  which 
Clarencieux  made  of  the  honourable  treatment  he 
had  met  with  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  made 
an  impreffion  upon  Henry.  He  feemed  loth  to 
break  with  a"  prince  who  treated  him  with  firch  per- 
fonal  refpect ;  and  the  trade  between  England  and 
the  Low  Countries  being  of  great  confequence  to 
the  nation,  fome  overtures  were  made  for  keeping 
it  ftill  open.  Mean  while  the  merchants,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  declaration  of  war,  refilled  to  buy 
the  cloth  that  was  brought  to  market  at  Blackwell- 
Hall  •,  and  the  manufacturers  mutinied  in  divers 
parts  of  England.  The  fame  commotions  hap- 
pening in  Flanders,  Margaret  governante  of  the 
.Low  Countries,  with  the  advice  of  the  emperor's 
council,  fent  over  two  ambaiTadors  to  follicit  a 
truce,  which  they  obtained  for  eight  months,  not- 
withstanding the  remonftrances  of  the  French  am- 
baflador,  and  the  infinuations  of  the  cardinal,  Hau 
whofe  credit  about  this  time  began  to  decline.  A&<  p«*» 

During  thefe  tranfaclions>  the  imperial  army  at 
Rome  being  reduced  to  a  wretched  condition  by 
the  plague,  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  remains 
of  it3  retreated  towards  Naples,  before  the  arms 
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\.  c.  152s.  0f  Lautrec,who,  being  reinforced  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thoufand  men,  undertook  the  fiege  of  that 
capital,  while  it  was  blocked  upbyfea  with  thegal- 
lies  or  r ranee,  Venice,  and  Genoa.  1  hele  engaged 
and  worfted  t\\t  Imperialifts ;  and  Lautrec  refolved 
to  reduce  the  city  by  famine  :  but  Andrea  Doria 
being  difgufted  with  the  French  king,  withdrew  his 
sallies,  and  declared  for  the  emperor-,  fo  that  the 
French  army  fuffered  as  much  as  the  befieged, 
from  a  fcarcity  of  provifion.  At  length,  it  was 
infected  by  the  plague,  which  deflroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  officers  and  foldiers ;  and  carried  off  the 
T,  general,   who  was   fucceeded  in  command  by  the 

arednven  marquis  de  Saluces.  This  nobleman  immediately 
b°A  Iia!y  at>andont:d  the  enterprize,  and  retreated  to  Averfa, 
pehaUHt.  where  he  was  befieged  in  his  turn  by  the  Impe- 
rialifts *,  and  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 
At  the  fame  time,  Francis  l^&Jiis  footing  in  Ge- 
noa, the  liberty  of  which  DonarefhMBL  eftablifh- 
jng  that  form  of  government  which  the  inhabi- 
tants ftiil  retain. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Imperialifts  in  Italy  raifed 
frefh  obftacles  to  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine. 
The  pope,  when  follicited  to  iflue  new  bulls  on  that 
fubject,  that  fhould  be  more  explicit  than  thofe  he 
had  figned  at  Orvietto,  advifed  the  king  of  Eng- 
land privately,  to  make  ufe  of  the  commiflion 
which  he  had  already  granted  to  the  legate  for  an- 
nulling the  marriage,  and  efpoufe  another  wife, 
according  to  his  own  inclination,  in  which  cafe 
he  would  confirm  the  marriage  :  alledging,  that 
it  would  be  eafier  for  him  to  grant  a  confirmation 
of  what  was  already  done,  than  a  difpenfation  to 
do  that  which  was  undone.  Henry  looked  upon 
this  advice  as  a  fubteriuge  for  fome  finifter  pur- 
pofe.  He  forefaw,  that  if  he  fhould  take  another 
wife  in  this  manner,  he  would  be  altogether  in  the 
power  of  his  holinefs,  who  might  confirm  or  annul 
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the  marriage  at  pleafure  •,  and  therefore  he  refolved  A*c-  ,saS' 
to  perfift  in  demanding  new  bulls  for  terminating 
the  affair  of  the  divorce.  Wolfey's  fecretary, 
Stephen  Gardiner,  and  Edward  Fox,  were  fenr.  to 
Rome  to  demand  a  new  com  million,  impowering 
the  cardinal  to  diiTolve  the  marriage,  and  yet  de- 
clare the  daughter  born  of  that  marriage  legitimate, 
as  well  as  a  decretal  bull  to  diffolve  the  king's  mar- 
riage ;  and  a  difpenfation  for  his  wedding  another 
wife,  without  any  reftritlion.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  envoys  were  ordered  to  make  the  pope  acquaint- 
ed with  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
on  whom  the  king  had  by  this  time  fettled  his  af- 
fection *,  and  to  tell  his  holinefs,  that  the  cardinal 
had  no  fnare  in  advifing  the  divorce  Gardiner 
and  Fox  arriving  at  Orvietto,  when  Lautrec  was 
on  his  march  towards  Naples,  the  pope  wanted 
•to  protract  the  difcuO&h  of  this  affair  until  he  mould 
fee  the  fucdSS  of  the  campaign ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  endeavoured  to  amufe  Henry  with  a  letter 
written  in  cypher,  which  nobody  could  explain. 
This  expedient  was  very  ill  received  by  the  king, 
who  fent  orders  to  his  envoys  to  infill  upon  the 
former  demands ;  and  as  by  this  time  the  French 
general  had  made  conquefts  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Clement,  afraid  cf  difobliging  Henry,  who 
was  fo  clofely  connected  with  Francis,  figned  a  bull, 
conftituting  cardinal  Wolfey  judge  of  the  affair,  in 
conjunction  with  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  or 
any  other  Englifh  prelate.  The  king's  council 
Confidered  this  com  million  as  defective,  becaufe  it 
contained  no  claufe  to  prevent  the  pope  from  re- 
verting the  decree  •,  and  implied  a  manifeil  nullity, 
in  appointing  as  fole  judge  of  the  affair  a  cardinal 
devoted  to  the  king,  and  actually  his  prime  mini- 
iter.  Henry  theretore  demanded,  that  another  le- 
gate mould  be  joined  to  Wolfey  ;  and  that  the  pope 
fhould,    by  a  former   engagement,    renounce   all 
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a.  c.  152s.  power  of  revoking  the  commifTion.     As  Lautrec 
had  now  undertaken  the  fiege  of  Naples,   Clemenc 
made  no  fcruple  to  comply  with   thefe  demands. 
CampLs116  He  appointed  Wolfey  and  Campejus  his  legates  a 
anointed     latere,  eftablifhing  them   as   his  vicegerents  in  the 
thelffliTsof  afifair  of  the  divorce  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  veiling 
the  king's     them  with  his  whole  authority.    He  likewiie  grant- 
ed the  formal  engagement  touching  the  revocation  ; 
and  furnifhed  Campejus  with  a  decretal,  annulling 
the  king's  marriage.    Thefe  concefTions  were  made 
a*  different  periods,  in  order  to  protract  the  time  ; 
and   before   the  decretal    paflcd,  Clement,    in  all 
probability,   had  refolved  to  thwart  Henry  in   the 
affair  of  his  divorce  •,  for,  by  this  time,  Lautrec  was 
dead,  and  the  French  army  ruined  :    fo  that  the 
pope  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  confederates.  He 
had  refolved  to  accommodate  all  differences  with 
the  emperor,  whom   he  therefore  would  not  difo- 
blige  by  being  acceffary  to  the  difgraceof  his  kinf- 
woman  Catherine  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  until 
this  accommodation  could  be  effected,  he  was  averfe 
to  a  rupture  with  Henry,  left  he  mould  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  emperor  -,  and   obliged  to  em- 
brace fuch  terms  as  he  fhould  think  proper  to  im- 
pofe.    His  aim  then  was  to  temporize  and  fpin  out 
the   affair  of  the    divorce,  until  he   fhould   have 
compromifed  all   his  difputes  with  Charles,   from 
whom  he  had   reafon  to  expect  favourable  terms, 
while   he  maintained    a    feeming   connexion    with 
France  and  England.  He  directed  his  legate  Cam- 
pus to  protract  the  affair  as  long  as  poffible  :   to 
forbear  giving  fentence  of  divorce,  until  he  fhould 
recrive  new  orders  under  the  hand  of  his  holinefs; 
and  to  avoid  communicating  the  bull  to  any  perfun 
whadbever,  except  the  king  and  the  cardinal. 
v  "  Campeius  arriving  in  England  began  his  lega- 

P.    .        tion,  by  exhorting  the  king  to  live  in  good  under- 
standing with  Catherine  ■,  and  defift  from  his  fol 
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Ifcitatiom  of  the  divorce.  This  advice  being  very  A  c  's^^ 
ill  received,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  queen 
to  confent  to  the  feparation  •,  but  his  counfel  was 
rejected  by  Catherine,  who  told  him  fhe  was  the 
king's  lawful  wife,  and  fo  would  continue,  until 
ihe  mould  be  declared  otherwife  by  the  pope's  fm- 
tence.  Then  the  legate  declared,  he  could  proceed 
no  farther  without  new  orders ♦,  and  fix  months 
elapfed  before  thefe  could  be  obtained.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  Mattered  the  king  with  the  hope  of  feeing 
his  defire  accompJifhed,  and  amufed  him  and  Wol- 
fey  with  the  fight  of  the  bull  •,  but  when  he  was 
prefTed  to  produce  it  before  fome  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, he  pleaded  the  pope's  order  to  the  contrary. 
Henry,  incenfed  at  this  method  of  proceeding, 
complained  to  Clement,  who  juflifled  the  conduct  Bumet. 
of  the  legate ;  and  gave  the  court  to  underftand, 
that  the  bull  mould  not  be  publifhed,  except  the 
lenience  of  the  legates  mould  be  favourable  to  his 
majefty. 

While  the  pope  thus  trifled  with  Henry,  his  ne- 
gotiation with  the  emperor  was  (till  continued  ; 
and  now  he  fought  a  pretence  for  breaking  with  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  who  were  no  longer 
formidable  in  Italy.  They  had  promifed  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  reftitution  of  Ravenna  and  Cer- 
via,  and  now  he  loudly  complained,  that  they  had 
not  performed  their  engagements.  At  length,  they 
received  intimation  of  his  treating  with  the  em- 
peror; and  upbraided  him  in  their  turn  with  double 
dealing.  He  ftill  denied  he  had  any  intention  to  Henry  fends 
depart  from  his  neutrality  •,  and  fentFrancifcoCam-  fieft  envoys 
pana  to  England,  with  aiTurances  of  his  gocd  in-  x 
tention.  This  envoy  carried  an  order  to  Campejus, 
to  burn  the  decretal  bull,  and  protract  the  divorce 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  accordingly  found 
new  pretences  for  delaying  the  proceedings,  until  at 
Jen-gth  Henry,  impatient  of  fuch  procraflinacion, 
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a.c.  152S.  fent  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  Peter  Vannes  to  Rom», 
to  dive  into  the  real  cauie  of  this  delay.  They 
were  directed  to  fearch  the  pope's  chancery  for  a 
pretended  brief,  which  as  the  Spaniards  gave  out, 
confirmed  the  difpeniation  for  Catherine's  mar- 
riage, granted  by  pope  Julius  •,  to  propofe  divers 
expedients  for  facilitating  the  determination  of  the 
divorce  -,  to  offer  a  guard  of  two  thou  land  men  to 
the  pope,  in  cafe  he  mould  be  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  the  emperor;  or  mould  this  propolal  be 
rejected,  to  counterbalance  the  threats  of  Charles 
with  menaces  from  Henry.  The  two  envoys  exe- 
cuted the  firft  part  of  their  commiflion  :  and  finding 
the  pope  inclining  to  the  interefl  of  the  emperor, 
told  him  plainly,  that  mould  he  rcfufe  granting  the 
fatisfaction  their  matter  demanded,  England  would 
certainly  renounce  him  and  all  the  popes  his  fuccef- 
fors.  They  obferved,  that  the  Englifh  people 
wanted  nothing  but  their  king's  permiflion  to  fhake 
off  all  obedience  to  the  papal  power  •,  that  he  was 
on  the  brink  of  raifing  two  formidable  enemies  to 
himlelf,  m  the  perfons  of  Francis  and  Henry  ;  and 
that  as  the  king  of  England  had  engaged  in  the 
war  merely  with  a  view  to  deliver  his  holinefs 
from  imprifonment,  all  Chriftendom  would  look 
with  horror  upon  his  ingratitude,  mould  he  en- 
gage in  a  league  a^ainft  his  deliverer.  Thefe  re- 
rnonftrances  produced  no  effect  upon  the  pope, 
who  anlwered  in  general  terms  •,  and  pretended  to 
think  himlelf  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation,  from 
which  he  could  be  relieved  by  nothing  but  the  fig- 
nal  interpofition  of  heaven.  The  queftions  propoied 
y  the  envoys  to  able  canonifts,  were  thefe,  Whe- 
ther, if  the  queen  mould  take  the  veil,  the  king 
might  be  at  liberty  to  take  another  wife  ?  Whe- 
ther, if  the  king  and  queen  fhould  take  the  vows 
together,  the  pope  would  grant  him  a  difpenfa- 
tion  to  marry  again  during  the  life  o£  Catherine  ? 
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and,  Whether  the  pope  could  grant  him  permifllon  A*c-  lszZ 
to  have  two  wives.   The  anfwers  to  theie  queltions 
never  tranfpired.     But,  the  pope's  chancery  being 
fearched,  no  brief  appeared  ;  and  the  Englifh  en-  Ld  Herbert, 
voys  obtained  authentic  certificates  of  this  parti-  iajPub 
cular. 

Although  the  pope  had  laid  down  a  refolution 
to  thwart  the  king,  he  flill  continued  to  heap  fa^ 
vours  on  his  minifter.  He  obtained  feveral  bulls 
for  fupprefling  divers  fmall  monafleries,  and  many 
other  grants  towards  the  eftablifhment  of  his  two 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich,  which  he  had 
very  much  at  heart  •,  and  indeed,  he  could  not  be 
too  alert  in  feizing  the  prefent  opportunity,  which, 
if  he  had  neglected,  the  work  in  all  probability 
would  have  remained  imperfect.  With  refpect  to  AfFaIrs  of 
Scotland,  Henry  in  the  courfe  of  this  year  fent  am- 
baiTadors  to  the  court  of  his  nephew  James,  with 
propofals  of  peace;  but,  as  this  could  not  be  ef- 
fected, on  account  of  the  diftractions  of  that  king- 
dom, which  was  divided  into  two  factions,  headed 
by  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  family  of  Douglas, 
a  truce  was  conluded  at  Berwick,  for  five  years. 
In  a  feparate  article  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  earl 
of  Angus,  his  brother  George,  and  uncle  Archi- 
bald, might  be  received  and  protected  in  fcngland, 
on  condition  that  they  mould  deliver  up  to  their 
fovereign  the  places  they  held  in  Scotland;  and 
that,  in  cafe  they  mould  make  inroads  into  their 
own  country,  the  king  of  England  fhould  repair 
the  damage,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  his  own 
fubjects. 

The  pope,  on  pretence  of  acting  as  mediator  for  a,  c.  r529. 
a  general  peace,  had  fent  a  nuncio  to  Spain,  to  con- 
clude a  feparate  treaty  with  the  emperor ;  and  while 
this  was  on  the  carpet,  the  affair  of  the  divorce 
hung  in  fufpence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
v  lenient  had  been  feized  with  a  dangerous  malady, 
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A. 0.1519.  0f  which  cardinal  Wolfey  was  no  fooner  apprifed, 
than  he  began  to  cabal  for  the  papacy.     Henry 
had  written  to  feveral  cardinals  in  his  favour ;   and 
Francis  afiured  him,   that  he  fhould  be  fupported 
by  all  thofe  of  the  French  faction.     Gardiner  was 
ordered  to  employ  all  his  vigilance  and  attention, 
in  keeping  them  iteady  to  their  engagements  •,  and 
in  cafe  another  pope  fhould  be  cholen  in  fpite  of 
Wolfey's  intereft,  they  were  directed  to  proteft  a- 
gainft  whatever  mould  be  done  in  the  conclave, 
and  elect  the  Englifh  cardinal  in  fome -other  place. 
All  thefe  intrigues,   however,   were  baffled  by  the 
recovery  of  Clement,   who  being  informed  of  the 
iteps  which  had  been  taken,  looked  upon  the  cardi- 
nal as  a  dangerous  competitor,  who  might  one  day 
fupplant  him  on  pretence  of  his  baftardy,  for  which 
he  had   been  already   reproached,   and  threatened 
with  depofition  by  the  emperor.    In  the  mean  time, 
he  continued  to  amuie  the  king  of  England  with 
promifes,   that  the  affair  of  the  divorce  fhould  be 
determined  according  to  his  wifh  ■>  and  delivered  in- 
to Gardiner's  hands  a  brief,  in  which  he  declared 
he  would  not  revoke  the  power  he  had  granted  to 
the   legates.     In  token  of  his  refpect  for  Flenry, 
when  that  prince,  on  the  death  of  Richard  Fox, 
defired  he  would  confer  the  bifhopric  of  Winchefter 
Biftoprk  of  upon  Wolfey,  he  immediately  ordered  the  bulls  ta 
winchefter    ^    expedited  for  that  purpofe,   though  he  taxed 
Wolfey.       them  at  fifteen  thouland  ducats ;  the  cardinal,  how- 
ever,  would  not  pay  above  fix  thoufand,   owning 
that  he  was  indifferent  about  the  fee,  as  he  alreaay 
enjoyed  the  temporalities  by  the  king's  favour. 
Thefmpe-        yne  emperor   being  well   afiured  of  the  pope's 
awinTthl5    fentiments  touching  the  divorce,   entered   in  the 
divorce.        name  of  his  aunt  queen  Catherine  a  formal  proteft 
againft  all  that  fhould  be  done  in  England  on  that 
fubject  by  the  legates,  one  of  whom  he  alledged 
Wiis  entirely  devoted  to  Henry,   and  the  other  bi- 
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fhop  of  Salflbury  in  his  dominions.  The  Englim  A-c-'529- 
minifters  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  pope,  that 
this  proteft  ought  to  be  rejected.  But  he  told  them, 
he  could  net  refufe  to  a  queen  what  the  moft  in- 
confiderable  fubject  had  aright  to  demand,  obferv- 
ing,  that  a  proteft  did  not  at  all  detract  from  the 
merits  of  any  caufe.  From  this  and  other  concur- 
ring circumftances  they  concluded,  tfyat  his  fole  aim 
was  to  dupe  their  mafter,  to  whom  they  imparted 
their  fentiments,  hinting,  that  unlefs  the  affair 
could  be  fpeedily  decided,  the  pope  would  in  all  pro- 
bability evoke  the  caufe  to  Rome.  Henry,  alarm- 
ed at  this  intelligence,  refolved  to  fue  the  divorce 
before  the  legates  without  further  delay ;  but,  upon 
perufing  the  brief,  in  which  Clement  had  engaged 
that  the  power  of  the  legates  mould  not  be  re- 
voked, it  was  found  conceived  in  fuch  ambiguous 
terms  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  the  pope's  infince- 
rity.  That  the  king  might  be  more  fully  convin- 
ced, however,  Gardiner  was  directed  to  tell  him, 
that  the  brief  had  been  wetted  in  its  carriage  to 
England,  fo  as  that  the  writing  was  almoft  effaced; 
for  which  reafon  he  was  defired  to  fign  another, 
which  would  have  been  more  explicit :  but  Cle- 
ment found  means  to  elude  all  his  follicitations,  and 
fecredy  rejoiced  at  the  fuppofed  accident. 

Henry  having  nothing  further  to  hope  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  recalled  his  ambafTadors,  and  in 
their  room  fent  thither  Bennet,  who  carried  a  letter 
to  his  holinefs  from  the  two  legates,  who  obferved 
that  the  chief  point  of  the  caufe  was  to  decide  upon 
the  authority  vefted  in  the  head  of  the  church  \  and 
as  this  was  an  object  far  above  their  power  and  ca- 
pacity, they  advifed  his  holinefs  to  evoke  the  caufe 
before  his  own  tribunal,  not  doubting  but  the  king 
would  confent  to  this  evocation,  provided  that  he 
might  be  previoufly  afTured  that  the  caufe  would  be  ^^' 
decided  in  his  favour.     How  Wolfey  was  induced  Aa.  Pub. 
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a.  c.  1529.  to  give  an  advice  fo  contrary  to  the  intereft  and  to* 
cl inations  of  his  matter,  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
The  legates  Mean  while  Henry  pre'fTed  the  legates  to  proceed  on 
thriTcom-   their  commifiion  ;  and  they  met  on  the  thirty- firft 
mifiion.       day  of  May,   when  they  nominated  adjuncts  to  af- 
fift  them  in  examining  the  evidences.     Wolfey,  in 
order  to  (hew  his  impartiality,   yielded  the  chair  of 
prefjdency  to  Campejus,  though  he  was  an  older  car- 
dinal to  that  legate,   who  fummoned  the  king  and 
queen  to  appear  in  court  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
June.     When  that  day  arrived,  the  queen's  agents 
excepted  to  the  authority  of  the  legates ;  but  their 
exceptions  were  over- ruled,  and  the  king  and  queen 
perfonally  appeared  on  the  twenty -firft   day  of  the 
month.     Henry,    when    called    upon,    anfwered, 
Here ;  but,  the  queen  being  cited,  arofe  and  fall- 
ing on  her  knees  before  Henry,    "  I  am  (faid  fhe) 
a  poor  woman,  and  ftranger  in  your  dominions, 
where  I  can    neither  expect,  difinterefted  coun- 
fel,    nor  impartial  judges.      I   have   been  your 
wife  twenty  years  and  upwards,  have  bore  you 
"  feveral  children,    and    ever    ftudied   to    pleafe 
you.      I  p  rote  ft  you    found  me   a    true    maid, 
concerning  which  I  appeal  to  your  own  confei- 
<c  ence.     If  I  have  done  amifs,  let  me  be  put  a- 
way  with  fhame.      Our  parents  were  efleemed 
wife  princes,  and  no  doubt  had  good  couniel- 
c:  lors,  when  they  agreed  upon  our  marriage.     I 
"  therefore  will    not  fubmit  to   the  court.     My 
lawyers  are  your  fubjects,   and  dare  not  fpeak 
freely  in  my  behalf-,  for  which  reafon,    1  dtfire 
to  be  ex;ufed  until  I  fhall  hear  from  Spain."     So 
faying,  ihe  rofe,  and  making  a  low   reverence  to 
the  king,  retired  from  court,  paying  no  regard  to 
the  crier,  who  required  her  to  ftay.     After  her  de- 
parture Henry  declared,  that  fhe  had  been  always 
a  true  and  obedient  wife,  and  was  pofTefTed  of  ma- 
ny excellent  qualities  j    but,    that  his   conference 
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being  difquieted  by  a  remark  which  had  been  made  A>c«  's*& 
by  the  bifhop  of  Tarbe  the  French  ambaiTador,  he 
had  refolved  to  try  the  lawful nefs  of  his  marriage, 
for  the  eafe  of  his  mind  and   the  benefit  of   the 
fucceflion.     He  faid  he  had  mentioned  this  fcruple 
in  confeflion  to  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  defired 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  procure  the  opi- 
nions of  all  the   prelates,    who  had   under  their 
hands  and  feals  difapproved  of  the  marriage.     The 
bifhop  of  Rochefter  declaring,  that  he  had  not  fee 
his  hand  to  this  writing,  the  metropolitan  of  Can- 
terbury faid,  he  had  confented  to  let  another  v/rite 
his  name  •,  but  this  circumftance  he  of  Rocheiler 
pofitively  denied.     The  queen  being  again  cited  to 
appear,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  was  declared 
contumacious.     Then  the  legates  drew  up  twelve 
articles  to  be  difcuffed  by  the  examination  of  evi- 
dence.     They  declared,  that  prince  Arthur  and 
the  king^  were  brothers  :  that  prince   Arthur  had 
married  Catherine,  and  confummated  the  marriage  °9 
that  upon  the  death  of  Arthur,  Henry,  by  virtue 
of  a  difpenfation,  had  married  the  widow  :  that  this 
marriage  with  his    brother's  wife  was  forbidden 
both  by  human  and  divine  law :  and  that  upon  the 
complaints  which  the  pope  had  received,  his  holi- 
nefs  had  fent  them  to  try  and  decide  in  the  a  (Fair, 
The  king's  council  infilled  chiefly  on  the  confum- 
mation  of  Arthur's  marriage;  and  in  the  courfe  of 
their  pleadings  fpoke  fo  indecently,  that  the  bifhop 
of  Rochefler  fignified  his  difapprobation   and  dif- 
guft.    He  was  checked  by  Wolfey  for  prefuming  to 
interpofe ;  and  fome  fevere  altercation  paiTed  be- 
tween  thefe   prelates.       The   evidence,    however, 
produced  many  flrong  prefumptions,  that  Arthur 
had  carnally  known  the  queen,  though  fhe  hcrfelf 
declared,  and  even  fwore  the  contrary. 

While  the  legates  proceeded  very  flovvly  in  this  Thecaufirir 
proceis,  the  emperor's  minifters  prefled  the  pope  to  ^edto 
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a.c.  *5*>  evoke  the  caufe  to  Rome  •,  and  the  Englifh  envoys 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  prevent  this  evocation. 
Both  fides  threatened  to  depofe  him  on  account  of 
his  baitardy  •,  and  he  pretended  to  be  intimidated 
by  their  menaces,  which  however  furnifhed   him 
with  a  reafon  for  poftponing  his  declaration,   until 
he  had   concluded   his   treaty   with   the    emperor. 
Then  he  plainly  told  the  Englifh  agents,   that  he 
had  refolved  to  evoke  the  caufe  of  the  divorce  to 
Rome  •,  and  though  they  affured  him  that  fuch  a 
ftep^'ould  certainly  diimember  the  holy  fee  of  the 
fpiritual  dominion  of  England,  he  refufed  to  retract 
his  refolunon.    The  emperor  had  engaged  by  treaty 
to   re-eftablifh  the  houfe  of  Medicis  in  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Florence  \  and   this  circumftance  alone 
over- balanced  every  other  confideration  in  the  mind 
of  Clement.    On  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  he  figned 
the  bull  of  evocation,  which  he  forthwith  difpatch- 
ed  by  a  courier  to  England,  where  the  procefs  of 
divorce  had  been  ftrangely  protracted  by  the  arti- 
fice of  Campejus,  who  found  means  to  adjourn  the 
feftion  from  time  to  time,  under  various  pretences. 
Herbert.      How  incenfed  loever  the  king  muft  have  been  at  the 
*""*        arrival  of  this  bull  of  evocation,  in  which  he  was 
cited  to  appear  at  Rome  in  forty  days,  on  pain  of 
ecclefiaftical  ceniure,  he  difiembled  his  refentment; 
and  though  he  would  not  allow  the  bull  to  be  inti- 
mated to  him  in  form,  he  gave  the  legates  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  at  liberty  to  obey  the  pope's 
order.     Clement  afterwards,  by  way  of  reparation, 
revoked  the  cenfures  by  a  new  brief,  and  prolong- 
ed the  term  of  the  citation  till  Chriftmas. 
strangeccn-       ^11  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  Henry's  dif 
*a«lWoU   pofition  dated  the  difgrace  of  the  cardinal    from 
fc>-  thisaerav  and  indeed  he  had,   through  the  whole 

of  this  procefs,  behaved  with  fuch  langour  and  in- 
difference as  cannot  be  eafily  explained,  when  we 
confider  how  much  it  imported  him  to  gratify  hia 

msfter 
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matter  in  this  interefting  affair.     Perhaps  he  was  a.  0.15*9. 
unwilling  to  incenfe  the  emperor  beyond  a  pofiibi- 
lity  of  reconciliation,  in  cafe  the  affairs  of  Europe 
fhould  take  a  new  turn :  perhaps  he  fecretly  hated 
Anne  JBoleyn,  as  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  king's 
favour,  or  a  profelyte  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther ; 
or  he  was  actuated  by  fome  obfcure  motive  of  per- 
fonal  diflike.     Great  men  are  ofcen  influenced  by 
low  paffions  and  prejudices,  which  they  are  afham- 
ed  to  avow.     Certain  it  is,  the  emperor  left  no 
flone  unturned  to  ruin  the  cardinal  in  the  king's 
opinion ;  he  was  at  pains  to  circulate  reports  in- 
vented for  the  purpofe  of  his  deftruftion ;  and,  by 
means  of  his  emiiTaries,  Henry  received  copies  of 
letters,  difapproving  the  divorce,  which  the  cardi- 
nal was  faid  to  have  privately  written  to  his  holi- 
nefs.     On  the  other  hand,  Anne  Boleyn  imputed 
the  mifcarriage  of  the  divorce  to  the  backwardnefs 
with  which  Wolfey  had  acted  in  the  affair  -,  and  her 
refentment  was  proportionate  to  the  greatnefs  of 
her  difappointment.     Her  father,  now  created  lord 
vifcount  Rochfort,  had  removed  her  from  court 
during  the  procefs,  in  order  to  avoid  fcandal ;  but 
when  the  commiffion  was  vacated,  fhe  returned  at 
the  king's  defire.    After  all  this  provocation,  Hen- 
ry kept  his  temper  with  furprifing  equanimity  -,  and, 
when  the  two  cardinals  waited  upon  him  at  Graf- 
ton,  received  them  with  his  ufual  complacency. 
Wolfey  was  clofeted  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
difmiffed  with  feeming  kindnefs-,  and  all  the  cour- 
tiers, who  hated  him  in  their  hearts,  ftill  behaved 
towards  him  with  the  ufual  refpect  and  appearance 
of  veneration. 

Henry,  in  order  to  amufe  his  impatience,  and 
divert  his  chagrin,  made  a  progrefs  through  fome 
counties ;  and,  in  his  return,  lay  at  Waltham 
Crofs,  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  CrefTey.  This  gentle- 
man had  committed  the  education  of  his  two  fons 

to 
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a.  c.  j5t9.  t0  Xhomas  Cranmer,  a  doctor  in  theology,  who 
had  been  profeffor  at  Oxford,  and  loft  his  office  on 
account  of  his  being  married.  He  was  eminent 
for  his  learning,  piety,  and  moderation  ;  and  fe- 
cretly  favoured  the  dodtrine  of  Luther,  whofe  books 

^T^Tl    n"  nac^  reac*  'n  Germany.     At  fupper  he  was  de- 
CrTnmer. y  fired  by  Fox  and  Gardiner  to  give  his  fentiments 
of  the  divorce  ;  and,  being  preifed  on  the  fubjecl, 
he  propofed  that  the  king  mould  procure  the  opi- 
nions of  all  the  univerfuies,  theologifts,  and  civili- 
ans of  Chriftendom  ;  who  would  either  judge  the 
difpenlation  of  pope  Julius  II,  valid,  or  inlufficient : 
if  valid,  the  king's  confcience  would  be  at  eafe  -t   if 
inefficient,  the  pope  could   never  venture  to  de- 
clare himfelf  againft   the  opinion  of  all  the  able 
men  in  Chriftendom.     When    this   propofal  was 
communicated  to  the  king,  he  teftified  his  fatisfac- 
tion,  by  exclaiming,    ?•  Aye,  now  we    have  the 
"  right  fow  by  the  ear."     He  defired  to  hear  it 
from  Cranmer's  own  mouth,  and  was  {o  pleafed 
with  his  conversation,   that  he  commanded  him  to 
follow  the  court,  and  ever  after  confulted  him  in 
K,  Thomas  a^  emergencies.     On  the  king's  return  from  this 
Morccrra-   pp;grefs,  he  fent  a  meffage  to  the  cardinal,   de- 
^X1"  mapding  the  great  feal,  which  he  at  firft  refuted 
h»maf       to  deliver-,  but,  Henry  writing  to  him  next  day, 
Wolfey'       he  gave  it  to  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and    it   was    offered   to  Warham,    archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  formerly   been  chancellor; 
but,  he  declining  the  offer,  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  it  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had 
fignalized  himfelf  for  his  learning  and  integrity. 
Campejus  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  prelude  to 
quits  the      Wol ley's  fall,  took  leave  of  the  king,   in  order  to 
return  to  Italy  •,  and  Henry  exprelled  no  difplealure 
at  parting  with  that  prelate.     Before  he  embarked 
in  perfon,  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  rummaged  all 
his  baggage,  on  pretence  of  fearching  for  contra- 
band 
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band  goods  -,  though  it  is  fuppofed  they  acted  byA,c,,5-9* 
the  exprefs  directions  of  the  king,  who  wanted  to 
feize  the  decretal  bull,  not  knowing  that  it  was  al- 
ready committed  to  the  flames.  When  the  cardi- 
nal complained  of  this  infult,  as  an  outrage  com- 
mitted again  ft  a  legate  of  the  holy  fee,  Henry  told 
him,  That  the  officers  had  done  their  duty  :  That 
he  was  furprifed  at  his  afTuming  the  character  of  le- 
gate, afcer  his  power  and  commiffion  had  been  re- 
voked; and  ftill  more  furprifed,  that,  being  bi- 
ihop  of  Salisbury,  he  fhould  be  fo  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  as  to  aifume  that  quality  without 
the  king's  permifTion.  Campejus,  intimidated  by 
this  anfwer,  thought  himfelf  extremely  happy  in 
being  allowed  to  depart  without  further  moleftation. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  October,  Hales,  the  attor- 
ney-general, prefented  an  information  in  the  king's- 
bench  againft  the  cardinal,  accuiing  him  of  having 
violated  the  ftatute  of  premunire.  He  confefTed  Woifey's 
the  indictment,  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  ftatute,  dijStioa.  ' 
and  fubrmtted  himfelf  to  the  king's  mercy.  He  was 
declared  out  of  the  king's  protection,  his  goods  and 
chattels  were  forefeited  .to  the  king  ;  and  his  palac 
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of  Yorkhoufe,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
"Whitehall,  was  feized  for  his  majefty's  uie ;  toge- 
ther with  all  the  rich  furniture  and  wealth  he  had 
amafled.  Humbled  by  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  he 
petitioned  the  king  for  a  protection  for  his  perlbn, 
which  he  immediately  obtained,  with  a  free  par- 
'  don.  He  was  reflored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
archbifiiopric  of  York  and  fee  of  Winchefter;  he 
retrieved  of  his  own  effects  to  the  amount  of  fix 
thoufand  pounds  in  furniture,  money,  and  plate; 
and  received  divers  kind  meffages  from  the  king 
and  Anne  Boleyn  :  fo  that  Henry's  aim  at  this 
juncture  was  to  humble  the  pride,  but  not  ruin 
the  fortune,  of  his  old  favourite.  Thefe  favour- 
able fentiments,  however,  were  not  oflongdura- 
NS  50.  H  h  tion : 
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a.c.  1529.  (Jon :  his  enemies  now  prevailed  at  court,  and 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  an  impeachment  of 
high  treafon,  in  four  and  forty  articles  •,  importing, 
That  he  had  abufed  his  legatine  power,  acted  ty- 
rannically in  the  office  of  chancellor,  expedited  di- 
vers orders  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  executed 
treaties  without  the  king's  knowledge  and  concur- 
rence-, behaved  defpotically  on  many  occafions, 
more  like  an  eaftern  fovereign  than  an  Englifli  mi- 
nifter ;  practifed  extortion,  bribery,  and  all  man- 
ner of  corruption  ;  fought  to  equal,  and  even  pre- 
fer himfelf,  to  his  majefty,  by  writting  in  orders 
and  inlfcructions,  Ego  et  rex  meus,  I  and  my  king; 
and  endangering  his  fovereign's  health  by  breath- 
ing upon  him,  and  whifpering  in  his  ear,  when  he 
knew  himfelf  deeply  infected  with  the  venereal  di- 
ftemper.  Thefe  articles  paffed  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  which  was  filled  with  his  enemies ;  but,  when 
the  bill  was  carried  down  to  the  commons,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  a  member  of  that  houfe,  who  had  been 
the  cardinal's  domeftic,  defended  him  with  fuch 
ftrength  of  argument,  that  no  act  of  treafon  could 
be  proved  againfi:  him  ;  and  the  profecution  was 
dropped.  The  cardinal  manifefted  very  little  for- 
titude under  his  misfortune:  he  became  abject  and 
difcon folate ;  and,  at  length,  fickened  in  confe- 
quencc  of  fuch  repeated  mortifications.  The  king's 
tendernefs  feemed  to  revive  when  he  heard  of  Wol- 
fey's  diftemper  •,  he  had  formerly  fent  him  a  tor- 
quoife  ring,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  protection,  which 
the  cardinal  received  upon  the  road  to  Winchefler. 
He  was  fo  affected  with  this  inftance  of  the  king's 
goodnefs,  that  he  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  fell 
upon  his  knees  in  a  tranfport  of  joy.  Henry  now 
fent  him  another  prefent  of  a  ruby,  by  his  phyfician 
doctor  Butts,  who  afifured  him  his  highnefs  was 
not  angry  with  him  in  his  heart,  and  that  he 
mould  in  a  little  time  be  convinced  of  his  affection. 

This 
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This  kind  meffage  contributed  in  a  great  rneafure  A-  c  »s*sf 

to  the  recovery  of  the  cardinal,   who  fupplicated 

and  obtained  the  king's  permiftion  to  live,  for  the  HollingftAi* 

.  .  Herbert 

benefit  of  the  air,   at  Richmond  houfe;  which  he  Burner,' 
had  formerly  received  in  exchange  for  Hampton- 
court. 

While  the  attention  of  the  EnglilTi  court  was  en- 
groifed  by  the  affair  of  the  divorce  and  the  difgrace  of 
Wolfey,   Francis,   feeing  no  other  profpect  of  re- 
trieving his  hoftages  from  the  hands  of  the  empe- 
ror, refoived  to  effect  an  accommodation  with  that 
power,  and  fet  on  foot  a  private  negotiation  for 
this  purpofe  ;  while  he  amufed  the  Venetians,  the 
Florentines,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  with  the  pro- 
mife  of  marching  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful  army.      Perhaps   he   would   not  have   found 
Charles  fo  well  difpofed  for  peace,  had  not  he  been 
influenced  by  the  preparations  of  the  Turks  for  in- 
vading Hungary  and  Auflria,  and  the  commotions 
of  the  protectants  in  Germany.     Thus  threatened, 
he  affecled  great  moderation.     The  articles  being 
privately  diicuffed,  the  emperor's  aunt  Margaret, 
gouvernante  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  Louifa  of 
Savoy,    mother  to   the  French  king,  repaired  to 
Cambray,  where  they  figned  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
importing,  That  the  emperor  fhould,  for  the  pre-  Treaty- of 
fent,   wave  his  demand  of  Burgundy  :    That  the  peace  be* 

o  j  tvveen  the 

king  of  France  mould  pay  two  millions  of  golden  emperor  zni 
crowns  for  the  ranfom  of  his  children  •,  v/ithdraw  FrtM*«»* 
his  troops  from  Italy ;  ccdt  to  Charles  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois ;  reftore  the  county 
of  Aftt,  with  all  that  he  dill  maintained  in  tha 
dutchy  of  Milan ;  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  *,  efpoufe  queen  Eleanor,  the 
emperor's  filler ;  and  re-eftablim  the  heirs  of  the 
late  duke  of  Bourbon  in  polTefTion  of  all  the  eflate 
of  that  family  which  had  been  confifcated.  The 
king  of  England  being  privy  to  this  negotiation, 

H  h  2  vms 
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a.  c.  1529.  was  fatjsfied  with  a  fingle  article,  by  which  Francis 
engaged   to  pay   five  hundred    thoufand  crowns, 
which  the  emperor  owed  to  Henry  •,  and  to  relieve 
a  jewel,    whic  h  Philip,     the    emperor's     father, 
had  pledged  to  Henry  VII.  for  the  fum  of  fifty 
thoufand  crowns.     Henry  behaved  with  great  ge- 
nerofity  on  this  occafion  -,  for  he  not  only  freely  re-- 
triitted  the  payment  of  the  five  hundred  thoufand 
cu'eciardi-  crowns,  but  pre  fen  ted  the  jewel  to  his  godfon  Hen- 
Mwcrai.      ry,   fecond  fori  of  Francis.     At  the  fame  time  a 
Du  Beiiay.    treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Low  Countries. 
a  c.  1-30.      yj^  crnpero;-9  having  agreed  to  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  tie  peace,  took   (hipping  at  Barcelona, 
it?n°f     w^tn  n'ne  thoufand  men,  and  arrived  at  Genoa  in 
Augufl  •,  when  the  peace  of  Cambray  being  pub- 
lifhed,  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  dukes  of 
Milan  and  Ferrara,  finding  themfelves  abandoned 
by  France,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  emperor. 
The  dilluffion  of  their  affairs  was  referred  to  a  con- 
ference between  Charles  and  the  pope  at  Bologna, 
where   all    their   different    ambaffadors    attended. 
There  the  emperor   decreed,    that   the  Venetians 
mould   refiore   Ravenna  and  Cervia  to  the  pope  •, 
and  to  himfelf  fome  places  which  they  ftill  occupied 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Francis  Sforza  was 
put  in  poiTeflion  of  Milan,  on  condition  of  paying 
a  large  fum  to  the  emperor.     The  difpute  between 
the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  was  left  to  the 
arbitration  of  Charles  ;  but  that  between  his  holi- 
nefs  and  the  Florentines  could  not  be  accommodated. 
They  were  determined  to  fpend  their  lives  in /de- 
fence of  their  liberty  ;  which,  neverthelefs,  they  of- 
fered to  purchafe  with  a  fum  of  money,  but  the 
pope  infifted  upon  their  receiving  the  houfe  of  Me- 
dicis  as  their  fovereign;  and,  as  they  rejected  this 
propofal,  the  emperor  ordered  the  prince  of  Orange 
k>  befiege  their  city.     Charles,  having  thus  fettled 
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his  Italian  concerns,  returned  to  Germany,  where  A,c«  T53°- 
the  proteftants  called  aloud  for  a  general  council, 
with  the  promife  of  which  the  emperor  had  flatter- 
ed them  during  the  war;  but,  at  his  conference 
with  the  pope,  he  had  undertaken  to  reduce  them, 
without  gratifying  this  their  defire.  They  had 
lately  engaged  in  a  league  for  their  own  defence  ; 
and  this  afTociation  alarmed  Charles  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  hardened  from  Bologna,  after  having 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  his 
holinefs.  Mean  while,  the  prince  of  Orange  loft 
his  life  at  the  fiege  of  Florence,  which  capitulated 
on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  preferve  its  li- 
berty, though  the  emperor  was  impowered  to  re- 
gulate the  form  of  the  government.  But,  in  a  few 
days,  the  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  exciting 
a  tumult  in  the  city,  the  adminiitration  reverted  to 
pope  Clement ;  the  emperor  eftablifhed  his  fon  in- 
law, Alexander  de  Medicis,  on  the  fame  footing 
which  his  anceftors  had  gained,  and  rendered  the 
ibvereign  power  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  king  of  England  ftill  laboured  to  procure 
the  divorce,  in  the  profecution  of  which  he  had  met 
with  fuch  difficulties.  The  queen  had  been  for 
fome  time  removed  from  court,  where  Anne  Boleyn 
appeared  in  great  fplendor,  governing  Henry  by 
her  nod,  and  receiving  incenfe  from  the  Englim  no- 
bility. Cranmer  wrote  a  book  in  favour  of  the  fo- 
licited  divorce,  and  afterwards  accompanied  two 
ambaffadors  to  Bologna,  where  they  had  audience 
of  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Clement  expreffed 
a  defire  of  giving  the  king  fatisfaction  ;  but  he 
durft  not  act  without  the  confent  of  Charles,  who 
declared  he  would  never  abandon  the  caufe  of  his 
aunt  queen  Catherine.  About  the  fame  time  Hen-  Henry  con- 
ry  fent  learned  men  to  confult  the  foreign  univer-  ^e^T 
Ikies ;  and  thofe  of  Paris,  Angers,  Bourges,  Or-  touchingthe 
leans,  Tholoufe,    Bologna,    Ferrara,    and  Padua, 
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a.  c.  r53o.  unanimouQy  agreed  that  the  difpenfation  granted 

by  pope  Julius  II.  being  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  could 
not  be  valid.  The  Knglifii  univerfities  fubfcribed 
to  the  fame  opinion,  though  not  without'  great  op- 
pofition  from  the  matters  of  arts,  especially  at  Ox- 
ford -,  and  a  warm  conteft  at  Cambridge, 
oppofiticn  afole  from  thofe  who  were 
Lutheran  doctrine,  which  they  were  afraid  would 
gain  ground  under  the  countenance  and  protection 
Bu-.n:t.        0f  Anne  Boleyn. 

Hitnoi  ITenry,  rinding  his  application  to  the  pope  inef- 

»nd ipreiatea  ftC-tllai  prevailed  upon  his  chief:  es  and  nobi- 
fcmonflranrc  my  to  lena  a  fharp  remonftram  e,  by  way  ot  lett<  r, 
lothcpoft   to  tfot  pope-,  in  which,  after  having  n  nrd  the 

obligations  his  holinefs  owed  to  i  :ing,  the  dc- 
cifion  of  lb  many  learned  univerfities,  and  the  Little 
regard  which  h  ul  been  payed  to  them  at  the  curt 
of  Rome  •,  they  gave  him  to  u  ft  and,  that, 
fhould  he  refufe  to  do  juitice  in  chi  <.ir  of  the  di- 
vorce, they  would  conclude  th  I  abandoned 
by  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  feek  for  other  remedies. 
To  chis  letter,  Whk  h  was  figncd  by  cardinal  Well  -y, 
the  metropolitan  of  Canterbury,  fbar  bifliops,  two 
dukes,  two  marquif-s,  thirteen  earls,  two  vifcounts, 
three  and  twenty  barons,  two  and  twenty  abbots, 
and  eleven  commoners,  the  pope  wrote  an  anfwer 
to  jollify  his  conduct.  His  apology  was  fo  far 
from  being  admitted,  that  Kerry,  id  order  to  anti- 
cipate any  Hep  that  might  be  taken  by  Clement  in 
favour  of  Catherine,  or  the  cardinal,  idued  a  pro- 
clamation, forbidding  all  perfons  whatever  to  pur- 
chafe  any  thing  from  Rome,  or  el  ie  where,  that 
fhould  bs  contrary  to  his  royal  prerogative ;  or  to 
divulge  any  thing  of  that  nature,  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring his  indignation,  and  the  penalties  fpecified  in 
the  ftatute  of  provifbrs  and  premunire.  Then  he 
ordered  ibme  learned  men  in  the  kingdom  to  col- 
lect 
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left,  compare,  and  publifh,  all  that  had  been  or  a.c.  iS3.. 
could  be  alledged  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  includ- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  univerfities,  and  a  particu- 
lar anfwer  to  a  book,  which  Fifher,  bifhop  of  Ro-  Burnet.' 
chefter,  had  written  in  defence  of  the  marriage. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  continued  (till  fluctuating  be- 
tween hope  and    defpair.     He  had,   in  the  begin- 
ning of  his   difgrace,  been  reduced  to  great  necef- 
fity,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  bifhop  of 
Carlifle  •,  but  afterwards  his  affairs  feemed  to  take 
a  more  favourable  turn.  He  received  a  full  pardon, 
considerable    appointments,     and     kind    mefifages 
from  the  king  ;  and  was  permitted  to  fit  among  the 
peers  in  parliament ;  though  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  fee  a  bill  pafs,  confirming  his  own  forfei- 
tures to  the  king  ;  and,   among  ochers,  his  college 
at  Oxford,  which  Henry  afterwards  founded  in  his 
own  name.      The  cardinal  feemed  more  afflicted  at 
the  fate  of  his  college,    than  at  any  other  circum- 
ftanceof  his  misfortune.  He  wrote  to  the  king  in  the 
mod  humble  (train,  be-sino-che  foundation  might  be 
permitted  to  ftand:  he  fent  a  pathetic  letter  on  the 
fame  fabjecl:  to  Cromwell,  who  had  by  this  time  in- 
fmuated  himfeif  into  the  king's  confidence  •,  but  no 
regard  was  paid   to    h's  importunity.      At  length, 
Anne  Boieyn,  and  the  red  of  his  enemies,  thinking  cardinal 
him  too  near  the  king,  while  he   refided  at  Rich-  woifeyre- 
mond,   obtained  an  order  for  his  removing  to  his  yllk* 
archbiihopric  of  York.    He  obeyed  this  command, 
though  not  without  great  reluctance  •,  and   retired 
by  flow  journeys  to  Cawood,  attended   by   a  re- 
tinue of  one  hundreJ  and  twenty  horiemen.     Upon 
the  road    he  diftributed   his  alms  and  benediction 
with  great   liberality  ;   and   now,    for  the  ftrft  time 
in  his  life,  began  to  be  popular,  the  people  croud- 
ing   to   fee  him,   and  afk  \\ii  bieifing,    as  he  pafled 
through  the  country.      Not   that   he    had  intirely 
laid  afide  the  thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur.  He 
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a.  c.  1530.  intended  to  be  inftalled,  according  to  the  antient 
cuftom,  with  great  folemnity  ;  and  began  to  make 
preparations   for  this  ceremony,   all  accefs  to  the 
choir  of  York  being  forbidden,  until   it  mould  be 
performed. 
Heistreft.       While  he  was  thus  employed  for  the  gratifica- 
treJbn.    "  tion  of  idle  vanity,   his   adverfaries  exerted  them- 
felves  fo  induftrioufly,  that,  before  the  day  of  in- 
ftallation,  he  was  vifited  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 
land,    warden   of  the    Marches,    and    Sir  Walter 
Welch,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber, 
who  arretted  him  for  high-treafon,    together  with 
one  Auguftine  his  phyfician,  who  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  London  in  the  molt  ignominious  man- 
ner.     Woliey  betrayed  marks  of  fear  and  diforder 
when  the  earl  fignifird  his  errand  ;  but,  recovering 
his  fpirits  a  little,  protefled  he  would  not  yield  un- 
til  he  mould  fee  his  commiflion,  which  the  other 
refufed  to  produce  •,  yet,  at  light  of  Welch,  he  com- 
plied with  the  king's  pkafurc,  becaufe  he  knew  his 
perfon    and   office.      1  laving  been   indulged   with 
fome  time  to  prepare  for  his  journey,  he  fet  out  for 
London  with  an  heavy  heart  •,  and  by  the  way,  was 
delivered  by  Northumberland  to  the  care  of  the 
earl  of  Shiewfbury,  fteward  of  the  houfhold,  who 
told  him  he  was  commanded  to  ufe  him  refpect- 
fully,  as  one  whom  the  king  highly  favoured-,  and 
allured  him,  that  though  his  highnefs  found  him- 
felf  obliged  to  bring  him  upon  his  trial  for  the  fa- 
tisfadtion  of  fome  particular  perfons,  he    did   not 
entertain  the   lead  doubt  of  his  integrity.     Such 
was  the  dejection  of  the  cardinal,  that   his    fpirits 
and  refolution   failed  him   even  after  thefe  affur- 
ances.    He  moved  very  flowly,  and  flayed  a  whole 
fortnight  at   Sheffield  caftle,   where  he  was   feized 
v/ith  a  dyfentery.     Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Kingfton,  captain  of  the  king's   guard,  and 
conftable  of  the  Tower,  who  came,  attended  with 
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four  and  twenty  yeomen  of  the  guard,   who  had  a,c.  i53o. 
been  formerly  the  cardinal's  fervants.     He  faluted 
him  on  the  knee  with  a  very  gracious  mellage  from 
the  king,  whodefired  he  would  make  no  more  hafte 
than   flood  with  his  health  and  convenience.     But 

i 

whether  Wolfey  was  confcious  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  fome  clandeftine  tranfaclions  with  the  em- 
peror  and  pope,  which  he  feared  would  now  be 
difcovered,  or  apprehended  that  his  adverfaries 
were  bent  upon  his  deftruction,  which  they  would 
be  able  to  effect,  he  remained  difconfolate,  notwiths- 
tanding all  thofe  encouraging  addreffes  ;  and  his  , 
diftemper  gained  ground.  Neverthelefs,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey,  until  he  arrived  at  Leicefter- 
abbey  ;  where,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he 
fent  for  Sir  William  Kingfton,  and  fpoke  to  this  ef- 
fect :  "  Had  I  ferved  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
"  done  the  king,  he  would  not  have  abandoned  my 
"  grey  hairs  :  but  this  is  my  juft  reward.  I  pray 
*<  you  commend  me  moft  humbly  to  the  king,  de- 
firing  him  to  remember  all  that  hath  paffed  be- 
tween us  about  queen  Catherine  ;  and  then  his 
grace  may  determine  whether  or  not  I  have  given 
"  juft  caufe  of  offence.  He  is  a  prince  of  royal 
"  courage  ;  but,  rather  than  be  thwarted  in  his 
"  pleafure,  will  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  one  half 
"  of  his  realm.  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him 
46  three  hours  fucceflively,  to  diffuade  him  from  his 
"  will  and  appetite,  and  could  not  prevail :  there - 
*6  fore,  mailer  Kingfton,  if  ever  you  be  of  his 
"  council,  deliberate  ferioufly  upon  what  you  in- 
"  tend  to  advife  -,  for,  once  he  fets  his  heart  up- 
on any  thing,  he  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  the 
purfuit."  Then  he  difcourfed  upon  the  ftate  of  Herbert. 
religion,  wifhing  his  majefty  might  take  heed  of  Cavendiflu 
the  Lutherans,  by  the  example  of  thofe  of  Bohe- 
mia, left  the  fecular  power  mould  be  fubverted  by 
their  practices.     In  the  profecution  of  this  difcourfe 
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a.  c.  1530.  his  fpeech  failed  him  ;  and,  in  a  little  time  he  ex- 
ana  diesat    pired.     He  was  privately  buried  in  the  abbey  •,  and 
,„••  abbey  of  though  the  king  feemed  afflicted  at  his  death,   he 
did  not  fail  to  make  enquiry  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  had  lately  borrowed  from  diffe- 
rent perfons,  to    defray   his    necefTary    expences. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  cardinal  Wolley,  a  churchman 
of  fome  parts,  intolerable  pride,  and  unmeafurable 
ambition,  who  had  by  his  intrigues  raifed  himfelf 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur,  as  no  other 
ecclefiaftic  under  the  degree  of  pope  had  ever  pof- 
fcffed. 
-  of  the       By  this  time  the  reformation  had  taken  deep  root 
\'n°Q  in  Germany,  although   the  emperor  had   banifhed 

m4hv.  Luther  and  all  his  adherents.  In  the  year  that 
fucceeded  this  decree,  the  diet  afiembled  at  Nurem- 
berg, produced  one  hundred  articles  of  grievance 
againft  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  demanded  fatif- 
faclion  by  means  of  a  free  council.  The  fame  de- 
mand was  made  in  a  fubfcquent  diet,  and  oppofed 
by  a  decree  of  the  catholics  affembled  at  Ratifbon. 
In  a  third  diet  held  at  Spire,  it  was  decreed,  that 
the  emperor  fhould  be  intreated  to  convoke  a  <>e- 
neral  council  in  Germany  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
that  every  pcrfon  fhould  enjoy  liberty  of  confcier.ce. 
Charles  rinding  himfelf  on  the  eve  or"  a  peace  Wi  \ 
prance,  ordered  a  diet  to  be  ailernbled  in  the  fame 
place,  where  it  was  ordained,  that  no  innovation 
mould  be  made  in  religion  ;  and  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburgh,  the  Landgraveof  Help, 
and  the  princes  of  Lunenburg,  piotefbng  in  the 
mofl  folemn  manner  againft  this  decree,  iheir  party 
acquired  the  name  of  Protectants.  The  emperor 
being  incenfed  at  their  preemption,  refolvcd  to 
crufh  them  effectually  •,  and  for  that  purpofe  con 
voked  a  die:  at  Augfburgh,  before  which  the  pro- 
tectants demanded  permiffion  to  declare  their  be- 
lief.    This  favour  being  refuted,  though  they  were 
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permitted  to  deliver  it  in  writing,  the  landgrave  of  A*c-  lstQ' 
Heffe  retired  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor, 
who  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fhut  for  detaining  the 
reft  of  that  perfuafion  •,  but  they  were  opened 
again  at  the  intreaty  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Af- 
ter obftinate  debates,  the  diet  enacted  a  decree 
againft  the  proteflants,  who  neverthelefs,  were 
amufed  with  the  hope  of  a  general  council.  When 
the  diet  broke  up,  the  emperor  convoked  the  elec- 
tors to  choofe  his  brother  Ferdinand  king  of  the 
Romans.  This  convocation  was  ftrongly  oppofed 
by  the  reformers,  who  reprefented  the  inconve- 
niencies  that  would  attend  the  defign  of  rendering 
the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  Finding  their  remonftrance  on  this  fub- 
jecl  altogether  difregarded,  they  affembled  at  Smal- 
calde,  where  they  concluded  a  defenfive  league 
againft  all  thofe  who  mould  attack  them  on  the 
fcore  of  religion  ;  and  made  a  formal  proteft  againft 
the  election  of  a  kino-  of  the  Romans. 

The  proteftant  religion  had  a  great  number  of  a.  c,  1531, 
favourers  in  England,  where  the  writings  and  fer- 
mons  of  Wickliff  and  his  followers  had  long  ago 
begun  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  were 
befides  oppreffed  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  fcan- 
dalized  by  the  lewd  and  immoral  lives  of  the  latfc 
pontiffs  who  had  fat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  They 
wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  free  them- 
felves  from  this  fnameful  bondage.  Henry,  being 
well  acquainted  with  their  difpofition,  refolved  to 
renounce  all  papal  jurifdiction  ;  and,  in  the  affair  of 
the  divorce,  ftand  to  the  award  of  his  own  parlia- 
ment and  clergy.  For  this  purpofe,  the  firft  was 
affembled  on  the  fixth  day  of  January  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  the  clergy  met  in  convocation.  ,  The 
feffion  of  parliament  was  opened  by  the  chancellor, 
who  declared,  that  the  king's  defire  of  feeing  the 
marriage   diliblved  was   not    actuated    by  carnal 
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a.c.  1531.  motives,   as  fome  malicious  people  alledged,  but 
fuggefted  by  fcruples  of  confcience,  and  zeal  for  the 
good  of   his  kingdom,  that  the  fucctflion  to  the 
throne  might  not  be  difputed  at  his  deceafe.    Then 
he  produced  a  great  number  of  books   and  treatifes 
written  by  the  ableft  divines  and  cafuifts  of  Europe, 
on  the  fubject  of  the  divorce,  with  extracts  of  divers 
authors  antient  as  well  as  modern  •,  and  the  decifions 
of  the  univerfities  of  France,   Italy,  and  England. 
Thefe  were  left  on  the  table  for  the  perufal  of  the 
members  *,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  king  imparted 
his  defigns  to  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,   who 
unanimoufly  declared  that  his  marriage  was   con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God.     This  inftance  of  com- 
plaiiance,  however,  did  not  exempt  them  from  a 
profecution  with  which  they  had  been  threatened  by 
his  majefty.     Cardinal  Woliey  had  been  convicted 
of  exercifmg  the  lcgatine  power  in  England  with- 
out a  fpecial  licence  from  the  king,   and  of  giving 
away  benefices  in  that   capacity,  contrary  to   the 
ftatutes  of  provifors  and  premunire  •,  confequently, 
thofe  who  acknowledged  his  authority,  were  accci- 
fary  to  his  tranfgreffion.     This  was  the  cafe  with 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  who  were  accordingly 
accufed  of  having  violated  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
Such  a  profecution  anfwered  Henry's  purpofe   in 
two  refpects.     It    not  only  furnifhed   him  with  a 
pretence  for  extorting  a  large  fum  of  money,    but 
alio  humbled  the  clergy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  •, 
and  rendered  them  more  dependent  upon  his  plea- 
fure.     In  vain  they  pleaded,  that  the  king  himfelf 
had  confented  to  the  cardinal's  exercifmg  his  lega- 
tine  power.  They  were  convicted  of  the  crime  laid 
to  their  charge,  and   all  their  effects  confiscated, 
to  the  inexpreftible  factisfacYion  of  the  fubjects  in 
general,  who  had  long  groaned  under  ecclefiaftical 
tyranny.     The  clergy  feeing  how  low  their  credit 
was  among  the  people,  and  the  little  regard  which 
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the  nation  payed  to  papal  authority,   refolved  toA.c.1531. 
fubmit,    and  implore  the  king's  pardon,  for  which 
they  agreed  to  prefent  him  with  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  flerling.     A  committee  of  the  convo- 
cation at  Canterbury  being  appointed  to  draw  up 
this  ad  and  petition,  fome  individuals  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  court,  propofed,  that  in  this  public 
aft,  the  clergy  fliould  own  the  king  as  protector 
and  fupreme  head  of  the  Anglicane  church.     This 
propofal  at  ftrfl  met  with  great  oppofition  ;  and  the 
consideration  of  the  affair  was  referred  till  their  next 
meeting,  when,  by  means  of  archbilhop  Warham, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  others  cf  the  council,   it  Herbert, 
was  agreed,  that  the  king  mould  be  filled  fupreme  TheEngiift 
*  head  of  the  church,  as  far  as  was  agreeable  to  the  clersy ac- 
law  of  Chrift.     The  convocation  of  the  clergy  in  thTk^as 
the  province  of  York  refolved  alfo,  to  prefent  his  {™p*fnfA 
majefty    with   eighteen    thoufand    eight    hundred  church. ' 
pounds ;  but,  as  in  the  act  they  did  not  own  the 
king's  fupremacy,    they  were  given  to  underfland, 
that  their  prefent  would  not  be  accepted  *,  and  they 
thought  proper  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other 
convocation. 

Henry  being  fatisfied   with  this  acquisition  of 
power,  indulged  them  with  an  ample  pardon  :   but, 
the  commons  refuted  to  pafs  the  bill,  unlefs  the 
laity,  who  might  be  liable  to  the  fame  profecution, 
mould  be  comprehended.    The  king  being  inform-  a&.  Pub. 
ed  of  this  ohftacle,  lent  a  menage  to  the  commons, 
importing,  that  he  was  refolved  to  be  mailer  of  his 
own  favours,  which  he  would  never  grant  upon 
compulfi_n;  and   the  houfe  dreading  his  difplea- 
lure,   paired   the  bill  without  further   oppofition. 
Then  he  indulged  the  laity  with  an  act  of  amnefty, 
which  did  not,  however,  include  colleges  and  mo* 
naileries  •,  for,  thefe  were  afterwards  obliged  to  pay 
for  a  compofition.     The  pope  was  now  in  fuch  an 
embarraffed  fituation,    that  he  did  not  know  what 
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a. c.  153'.  courfe  to  follow.  He  by  this  time  had  fallen  oft* 
from  the  emperor,  who  had  decided  againft  him  in 
the  affair  of  Ferrara.  He  faw  Germany  threatened 
with  an  invafion  by  the  Turks,  the  Roman  catho- 
lic religion  endangered  by  the  progrefs  of  the  re- 
formation :  and  an  intimate  union  ftill  fubfiilino; 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  :  he 
therefore  rcfolved  to  wait  in  filence  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  influence 
with  the  Englifh  nation.  Henry,  mean  while, 
porogued  the  parliament,  and  ordered  the  deci- 
sions and  writings  in  favour  of  the  divorce  to  be 
{tinted  and  pubhfhed,  that  all  his  fubjecls  might 
underftand  the  cafe  before  the  next  fefiion.  As 
he  pafTionately  defired  to  obtain  Catherine's  con-i 
fent  to  a  feparation,  he  fent  feveral  bifhops,  and 
lay  noblemen  to  perfuade  her  to  wave  her  appeal ; 
and,  when  they  prefTed  her  to  refer  the  caufe  to 
the  decifion  of  four  ecclefiaflics,  and  as  many  fe- 
culars,  fhe  faid  fhe  would  pray  to  God  to  fend  tire 
king  a  quiet  conference;  but,  fhe  was  his  lawful 
wife,  and  would  abide  by  her  right,  until  the  court 
Queen  Ca-  0f  Rome  fhould  declare  the  contrary.  Henry 
tooted  fan  finding  her  obftinacy  infurmountable,  defired  fhe 
court.  would  choofe  her  refidence  at  any  of  his  manours  -t 
and  fhe  anfwered,  that  to  what  place  focver  (he 
fhould  be  removed,  fhe  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  ftation  of  his  wife.  She  firft  repaired  to 
Moore,  then  to  Eafthamftead,  and  afterwards  to 
AmpthilL 
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